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[HE  EDITOR  THINKS 


VERA  LARGENT 


"If  we  M'ant  things  to  stay  as  they  are,  things  will  have  to 
change."''' 


This  apparently  contradictory  state- 
ment might  well  be  a  justification  and  a 
guide  as,  in  these  revolutionan'  and  con- 
fusing times,  the  Uni\'ersity  takes  the 
final  steps  in  the  transformation  of  the 
Woman's  College  in  the  Uni\ersity  into 
the  Universih"  at  Greensboro.  This  year 
the  name  changed  and  Master's  degrees 
in  the  Liberal  Arts  were  offered  for  the 
first  time;  and,  beginning  with  the  Sum- 
mer Session,  men  will  be  admitted  as 
undergraduates. 

These  changes  will  affect  the  basic 
character  of  the  institution  only  grad- 
uallv;  but  to  the  Editor,  who  expresses 
here  no  \iew  except  her  own,  they  seem 
necessary  in  view  of  the  "facts  of  life"  in 
the  picture  of  future  demand  upon 
Higher  Education  in  North  Carolina. 
And,  again  the  view  of  the  Editor  alone, 
all  will  be  well  —  "things  will  stay  as 
they  are"  —  if,  as  the  changes  become 
normalcies,  thev  arc  accompanied  by  a 
detemrination  to  presenc  those  things 
that  ga\'e  the  Woman's  College  its  en- 
viable reputation:   emphasis   upon   good 


teaching;  high  standards  for  students; 
closer  relations  than  in  most  colleges  be- 
tween facults'  and  students;  and  an 
acceptance  by  the  University  of  a  re- 
sponsibilitv  to  send  out  graduates  who 
are  not  onlv  professionally  competent  but 
are  liberally  educated  as  well  and  are 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  in  a  demo- 
cratic societv. 

Tliis  issue  of  the  ALUMNAE  NEWS, 
therefore,  is  properly  devoted  in  large 
part  to  the  preparations,  physical  and 
academic,  for  the  "new  times"  and  to  a 
presentation  of  facts  by  which  evaluation 
of  past  and  present  performance  can  be 
made.  And  so  we  talk  of  new  residence 
halls  and  a  new  faculty  center,  and  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Dean  of  Men.  We  also 
report  in  detail  on  recent  curricular 
changes,  some  already  in  operation  and 
some  not  yet  applied.  The  Insert, 
particularly  pertinent  to  our  general 
topic,  poses  a  problem  that  is  ours  as  it 
is  that  of  all  colleges  and  uni\ersities  in 
the  country  just  now.  Two  articles  on 
alumnae  will,  we  trust,  give  you  a  meas- 


ure bv  which  to  judge  the  past  product 
of  the  University. 

We  have  reported  in  some  detail  on 
the  major  public  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments,   especially    the    Alumnae    Lee- ! 
tures,    which    you    ga\'e,    and    the    first  : 
Science       Forum.       Does       Now      ou  I 
campus    interest    you    enough    to    con-  j 
tinue  it?    We  have  hoped  to  give  you  a  I 
brief  look  here  at  campus  activities  and  '] 
at      facult\'      doings.      Alumnae      Busi-  ' 
ness     and     the     News     Notes,     from  j 
ballots  to  babies,  demand  your  attention  | 
for    you    have    definite    responsibilities 
here,  especially  in  regard  to  the  former,  i 

An   erudite    editor   of    the   American  j 
Alumni  Council  has  said,  "There  is  an  I 
urgency  in  educating  our  educated  peo- ' 
pie  about  education."    In  this  issue  of 
vour  ALUMNAE  NEWS  we  have  tried 
both  to  inform  you  and  to  challenge  you 
to    think.    This,    in    our  estimation,    is 
education. 

*Lampedusa,  Guiseppi  di.  The  Leopard 

(NcNV  York,  1960),  p.  40 


From  the  Eighth  floor  of  grogan  Hall.  Imagine 
the  spring  and  fall  in  this  setting. 
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The  portraits  of  Miss  Grogan  and  Mrs. 
Remolds  were  painted  by  Joseph  W. 
King  of  Winston-Salem. 


''Challenge  to  meet  the  new, 
guided  by  the  best  in  tradition, 
IV as  the  strength  she  gave. " 


lone  Holt  Grogan 


NANCY  BEAM  FUNDERBURK  WELLS  '49 


FOR  THOSE  ALUMNAE  wllO,  aS 
\\'oman's  College  freshmen,  sat 
cross-legged  and  pajama-clad  for 
their  first  house  meeting  in  Laura  Coit 
Hall  the  memon.-  of  Miss  Grogan  is 
indelible.  As  she  urged  girls  to  rise  to 
the  ehallenge  of  independence  and  the 
opportunity  for  maturity  and  intellcctu- 
alism,  she  tempered  her  ad\ice  with  \ery 
homely  statements:  ".  .  .  \ou  do  not 
have  to  smoke  and  swear  just  because 
you  are  now  away  from  home  .  .  .  and 
when  vou  go  back  home  for  a  weekend, 
do  not  assume  that  a  few  college  weeks 
have  made  vou  superior  to  your  par- 
ents. It  is  because  of  them  that  you 
are  here."  Challenge  to  meet  the  new, 
guided  bv  respect  for  the  best  in  tra- 
dition, was  the  strength  which  Miss 
Grogan  ga\'e  to  those  people  with  whom 
she  walked. 


THIS  CIRCLE  OF  INFLUENCE  Spiralcd 
from  htr  roots  in  Rockingham 
County  through  student  days  in  Rcids- 
ville  and  Greensboro,  through  profes- 
sional growth  as  math  teacher  in  Greens- 
boro High  School,  to  her  return  to  the 
Woman's  College  to  lend  stature  to  the 
residence  hall  staff  in  an  era  when 
growth  of  student  go\ernment  and 
responsible   freedom    depended   on   svm- 


pathetic  guidance. 

MISS  GROGAN  was  always  a  teaelier. 
The  subjects  of  her  teaching  de- 
pended on  the  current  needs  of  her 
charges:  a  teen-ager  who  could  not 
balance  an  equation,  a  freshman  who 
could  not  make  the  transition,  a  sopho- 
more who  could  not  retain  the  common 
touch,  a  junior  who  could  not  formulate 
a  true  honor  policv  unaided,  a  senior 
who  needed  to  believe  that  the  world 
could  indeed  be  made  a  better  place 
through  honest  effort,  talent  and  love. 

The  dedication  and  self-discipline 
which  she  brought  to  all  her  efforts, 
both  professional  and  personal,  were 
laced  with  wit  and  charm.  She  could 
correct  without  condemning,  advise 
without  domiryrting.  Miss  Grogan  could 
tell  a  student  to  quit  dav-dreaming  about 
next  weekend  and  get  on  with  Wednes- 
day's problem.  And  it  worked.  She  could 
hold  her  head  quite  straight  and  ad\ise 
a  younger  friend,  "Explanations  never 
explain."  And   that  ad\iee  worked,  too. 

It  seemed  at  times  that  the  tragic 
loss  of  the  three  children  in  her 
brother's  family  made  her  e\en  more 
aware  of  the  precious  opportunities  to 
help  young  people  grow  up.  In  almost 
any    difference    of    opinion — all    other 


thmgs  being  equal — Grogie  would  cast 
her  \ote  with  the  child.  She  believed 
so  strongly  that  the  young  should  be 
lo\cd,  inspired,  interested,  exposed  to 
beauty  in  art,  music,  literature  and  chal- 
lenged to  use  their  abilities.  To  that 
end,  she  furnished  keys  that  opened  for 
man\-  areas  of  the  mind  and  heart  and 
spirit. 


MISS  lONE  GROGAN  scrvcd  her  family, 
her  college,  her  community  and  her 
contemporaries,  so  she  ser\ed  the  future. 
Her  standards  were  high.  She  met  them 
first  herself.  The  campus  that  felt  the 
impact  of  her  personality  will  be 
dearer  place  for  man\'  because  it  retains 
her  name.  She  would  surely  have  in- 
sisted, with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  "girls, 
this  is  a  residence  hall,  not  a  dormitory. 
Remember  that."  And  so  it  is — Grogan 
Hall. 


Nancy  Beam  Wells  holds  a  Master's 
Degree  in  History  from  UNC-CH 
At  present  she  is  a  very  busy  mother  of 
two  active  sons.  She  knew  Miss  Grogan 
from  her  early  childhood  —  first,  as  a 
friend  of  her  mother;  then  as  a  resident 
of  Coit  Hall;  and  later  as  friend  in  hei 
own  right. 
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^^An  active  social  conscience 
and  a  penchant  for  service..  J ^ 


Kate  Smith  Reynolds 


BETTY  ANNE  RAGLAND  STANBACK  '46 


On  a  snowy  winter's  morning  in    1899,   a  black-haired 
college    girl    and    her    roommate    wandered    into    the 
enchanted  forest  that  was  Peabody  Park  after  a  snowfall. 

"When  I  marry,  I  shall  go  to  Europe  on  mv  wedding  trip 
.  .  .  and  I  shall  bring  home  a  wonderful  work  of  art,"  said 
the  black-haired  girl,  whose  name  was  Kate.  "And  then  I 
shall  buy  a  great  estate  .  .  .  and  I  shall  hare  a  thousand 
cattle  on  a  hill  .  .  .  and  flowers  all  around." 


SIX  YEARS  LATER  sllC  did  gO  tO 
Europe  on  her  wedding  trip  and 
slic  did  bring  back  a  wonderful  work 
of  art.  And  a  little  later  she  did  li\e  on 
a  great  estate — one  of  North  Carolina's 
greatest.  It  was  called  Reynolda — and 
Kate  herself  was  called  Kirs.  R.  |. 
Reynolds. 

And  sixty-five  vears  later  her  room- 
mate, Emma  Lewis  Speight  Morris  of 
Salisbury  remembers,  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day, that  crisp,  beautiful  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  Peabody  Park — and  Kate's 
prophetic  davdream. 

KATHARINE  SMITH  had  COmC  frOHl 
Mount  Airy  to  enter  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  in  the 
Fall  of  1897.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Zachary  T.  Smith  and  Mary  Susan  Jack- 
son and  just  sixteen  when  she  arrived  in 
Greensboro.  From  the  first  she  im- 
pressed Emma  Lewis  Speight  as  a  "great 
individualist."  She  was  interesting-look- 
ing rather  than  pretty,  with  a  unique, 
precise  way  of  speaking,   and   a   bit   of 


a  tendency  to  persuade  people  to  do 
things  for  their  own  good.  "She  insisted 
I  discard  mv  pillow  so  I  wouldn't  be- 
come round-shouldered,"  Mrs.  Morris 
recalled.  "I  would  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  she  would  ha\-e  removed  it,  so 
finallv  I  simply  gave  up  and  ne\er  slept 
on  a  pillow  again  until  I  was  married!" 

But  Kate  had  a  smile  and  a  twinkle 
and  a  generous,  mdependent  spirit.  Mrs. 
Morris  recalled  fabulous  boxes  from  home 
that  Kate  shared  with  the  girls — and  the 
fact  that  she  was  exceedingly  well 
dressed.  (Her  marriage  to  her  cousin 
Dick  Reynolds  was  not  really  a  rags-to- 
riches  Cinderella  story.) 

Mrs.  Morris  was  present  at  one  of 
their  earh"  encounters.  Dr.  Mclver  had 
arranged  a  tour  of  the  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company  for  her  and  Katharine  Smith 
— with  an  e>e  toward  securing  a  sub- 
stantial check  for  the  construction  of 
Students'  Building.  The  formidable 
industrialist  seemed  quite  impressed  with 
his  young  cousin  and  sent  the  girls  on 
their  way  with  a  box  of  candy  apiece — 


plus   the   largest   single  check   that  was 
received   for  Students'   Building! 

Kate  took  her  senior  year  at  Sullins 
College,  taught  art  briefly  in  her  home 
town,  and  then  went  to  work,  not  too 
surprisingly — as  Cousin  Dick's  secretar}'! 
In  190 1  she  married  her  boss.  Tliey  sub- 
sequently became  the  parents  of  four 
children:  Richard  |.  Reynolds,  Jr.;  Man- 
Reynolds  Babcoek  (deceased);  Nancy 
Reynolds  Verney;  and  Zacharj'  Smith 
Reynolds  (deceased).  Her  values  and 
outlook  were  never  altered  by  her  great 
wealth,  and  throughout  her  life  she  was 
close  to  her  friends  from  college  years. 

AN  ACTIVE  SOCIAL  CONSCIENCE  and 
a  penchant  for  service  has  char- 
acterized Woman's  College  alumnae 
down  through  the  years — and  none  more 
than  those  of  Mrs.  Reynolds'  generation 
who  came  under  the  personal  influence 
of  Dr.  Mcher.  The  black-haired  girl 
who  dreamed  in  Peabodv'  Park  exempli- 
fied the  Woman's  College  ideal  of  serv- 
{Continued  on  Page  4i) 
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The  Greensboro  Hilton 


SUE  CRAVEN   '64 


WERE  IT  NOT  for  such  bother- 
some chores  as  attending 
classes  and  studying,  the 
general  opinion  of  its  inhabitants  is  that 
life  in  the  recentlv  opened  "Greensboro 
Hilton"  might  be  luxurious.  Xestled 
among  the  once-towering  pines  of  Pea- 
bod\-  Park.  EAST  AND  WEST  GRO- 
GAN  and  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 
REYNOLDS  stand  eight  impressne 
stories  high.  Opened  onlv  this  fall,  the 
four  residence  halls  still  retain  an  air 
of  newness  and  of  "almost  finishcd- 
ness." 

Their  opening  in  the  fall  was  hectic. 
Last  spring  doubt  that  the\'  would  be 
finished  in  time  was  widespread  among 
the  girls  who  hoped  to  be  living  in 
them.  Upon  their  return  in  the  fall, 
howexer,  the  students  were  informed 
that  Grogan  and  Reynolds  \\ere  readv 
for  occupancy.  And  thus  began  se\eral 
weeks  of  life  unlike  that  in  most  dormi- 
tories, 

When  classes  began,  the  Halls  were 
still  somewhat  empty,  lacking  such 
things  as  desks,  bookshelves,  shower  cur- 
tams,  window  screens,  parlor  furniture, 
curtain  rods,  draperies,  rugs,  and  land- 
scaping. The  elevators  had  not  yet  been 
finally  approved.  There  were  certain 
places  one  could  not  go  because  they 
had  failed  to  pass  inspection  due  to  the 
rush     to     finish     building.     \\'hilc     the 


temperature  of  the  water  was  in  the 
process  of  being  regulated,  taking 
showers  was  also  a  great  risk,  somewhat 
akin  to  suffering  through  a  Turkish 
bath;  with  alternating  steam  and  ice. 

E\er}one  managed  to  li\e  through  it 
all,  howe\er,  and  as  progress  continued, 
life  in  general  became  more  settled. 
Only  occasionally  was  the  calm  inter- 
rupted by  mild  mass  hysteria,  such  as 
"the  day  the  bookshelves  came" — that 
glorious,  never-to-be-forgotten  day  when 
books  and  other  belongings  were  trans- 
ferred from  floors  to  shelves,  and  six 
hundred  and  se\enty-t\vo  amazed  college 
girls  found  that  there  really  was  a  tile 
floor  beneath  them. 

As  the  cold  weather  approached, 
another  minor  problem  became  e\ident: 
the  heating  (or  lack  of  it).  In  truth, 
heating  four  eight-stor\'  buildings  the 
size  of  these  does  take  a  good  deal  of 
testing,  as  any  of  the  girls  can  tell  you. 
To  provide  adequate  warmth,  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  the  heat  on  all  the 
way,  so  that  while  the  ceiling  might 
register  eighty  (if  the  heat  came  on), 
the  floor  temperature  often  remained 
in  the  forties.  The  second  floor  extends 
beyond  the  first,  so  that  the  area  sup- 
ported only  by  pillars  remained  open 
and  prone  to  absorbing  the  cold  air 
from  outside.  For  a  while  one  just  did 
not    walk    barefooted    without    risking 
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■i   noss  MORRIS  (daughter  of  i'lor.i  Ross  Morns  '-^2 


frost-bite.  (With  time,  patience,  and 
hard  work,  howe\er,  this  too  is  being 
worked  out.) 

MEANWHILE,  amid  the  slowly  dimin- 
ishing superfluity  of  workmen,  the 
girls  became  more  settled  and  accus- 
tomed to  this  new  mode  of  living. 
Rooms  which  at  first  seemed  so  built-in 
as  to  be  incapable  of  rearrangement 
found  themsehes  being  changed  and 
suited  to  the  taste  and  comfort  of  their 
inhabitants.  Actually,  the  only  piece  of 
really  immovable  furniture  is  the  large 
double  dresser,  lo\ed  for  its  abundance 
of  drawer  space.  Because  of  the  wall 
runners  for  bookshehes,  their  position 
too  may  be  changed  at  will.  The  rooms 
are  definitely  unusual  in  their  compact- 
ness and  convenience  (for  example,  the 
luggage  cabinets  over  the  closets)  and, 
because  of  this,   require  little  effort   to 


Room 


make  them  "homev"  and  yet  keep  them 
clean  as  well. 

This  aura  of  "hominess"  extends  e\'en 
beyond  the  rooms  themsehes,  and  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  one  of  the 
builders  must  ha\e  a  daughter  in  col- 
lege; the  e\"idence  is  conclusive.  To 
begin  with,  each  floor  is  equipped  with 
what  is  known  as  a  study  parlor,  but 
which  often  ser\es  for  section  meetings, 
committee  meetings,  birthday  parties, 
and  bridge  games  as  well.  These  rooms 
are  especiallv  convenient  for  the  girl 
with  two  tests  and  three  papers  due  the 
next  day,  and  a  sleepv  roommate  who 
gets  rather  stuffv  about  bright  lights 
and  a  typewriter  going  full-blast  at  four 
in  the  morning. 

Other  of  the  manv  little  extras  can 
perhaps  best  be  appreciated  by  a  girl 
who  has  lived  in  a  residence  hall  with- 
out them — items  such  as  the  ele\ators, 
the  fi\e  (yes,  five!)  telephone  extensions 
in  each  hall,  the  three  long-distance 
phones,  the  "date-phone"  bv  means  of 
which  a  bov  may  call  up  to  his  date  on 
her  floor,  the  modern  intercom  system 
which  e\'en  makes  it  safe  for  a  girl  to 
ask  of  the  hostess  the  eternal  question, 
"7s  it  a  box"!  (ovi\\  the  hostess  can  hear 
her). 

\\'hen  a  girl  is  entertaining  a  male 
visitor,  she  has  numerous  sources  of 
activit\'    without    stepping    outside    the 


residence  hall.  They  may  go  downstairs 
to  the  recreation  room  and  watch  tele- 
vision or  listen  to  records  or  just  talk. 
Or  perhaps  she  might  cook  for  him  in 
the  downstairs  kitchen.  Or  perhaps  they 
might  just  remain  in  one  of  the  taste- 
fullv  decorated  first  floor  parlors. 

ALTHOUGH  .\LL  FOUR  PARLORS  arC 
from  the  same  basic  design,  each 
one  seems  to  possess  a  distincti\e  tone 
of  its  own.  All  center  around  the  basic 
colors  of  blue,  green,  gold,  brown,  and 
black,  with  a  particular  color  predomi- 
nating: South  Reynolds,  for  example,  is 
a  "blue  room."  Two  of  the  parlors. 
North  Reynolds  and  West  Grogan,  are 
especially  noteworthy  for  their  delicately 
lovely  Oriental  wallpaper  (imported!)  — 
c\idencc  of  the  presence  of  Dean  Taylor 
and  her  appreciation  of  the  Far  East. 
Certainlv  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
dormitories  were  designed  with  the  con- 
\enience  of  the  girls  in  mind — and  of 
the  counselors  as  well.  Structurally,  the 
two  sections  of  Grogan  (East  and  West) 
are  not  divided,  nor  are  the  two  of 
Revnolds  (North  and  South).  There- 
fore, each  house  counselor  is  blessed 
with  a  sort  of  roommate,  a  "sister"  coun- 
selor with  an  office  and  parlor  right 
next  to  hers. 

Since  the  offices  are  located  back 
from  the  parlors,  the  counselors  are 
allowed  more  quiet  and  pri\'acy  than 
usual,  as  the  girls  do  not  pass  their 
offices  except  for  a  specific  reason.  And 
when  the  necessity  of  seeing  a  counselor 
arises,  knowing  there  are  two  available 
is  most  comforting — one  is  almost  sure 
to  be  there.  As  Mrs.  Ruth  Johnson, 
counselor  in  North  Re\nolds  said,  it's 
that  "added  security." 

ALL  OF  LHE  COUNSELORS  SCCm  tO 
agree  that  this  experiment  in  a 
new  tvpe  of  living  has  been  a  success. 
They  agree  that  this  has  been  a  year 
of  testing,  that  next  year  will  be  better, 
but,  as  Mrs.  Delia  Arthur,  counselor  in 
West    Grogan,    put    it,    "The    emphasis 
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should  be  on  the  fact  that  it  was  worth 
it."  Adjusting  seemed  to  be  the  main 
problem,  just  as  in  making  any  move 
to  a  new  home.  It  has  been  a  year  of 
ironing  things  out,  in  which  cooperation 
was  the  most  important  thing.  Mrs. 
Josephine  Gross  (South  Revnolds) 
stated  that  "Everyone  has  been  just 
wonderful  realh',  \'ery  cooperati\e  and 
all."  Mrs.  Johnson  agreed:  "It's  surpris- 
ing what  a  spirit  of  unity  came  about 
almost  by  itself,  despite  the  largeness  of 
e\erything."  Mrs.  Eloise  George  (East 
Grogan)  summed  up  in  this  way: 
"E\ervthing  is  extremely  functional,  as 
well  as  being  very  beautiful,  so  well 
integrated   into  the  landscape." 

This  appreciation  of  the  building's 
propensitv  for  functional  living  is 
expressed  further  by  those  who  know — 
the  maids  and  janitors.  Mrs.  Bculah 
Shaw,  who  has  worked  in  \arious  halls 
on  campus  for  nearly  sixteen  \'ears  and 
is  now  in  Grogan,  is  especially  appre- 
ciati\e  of  the  elevators.  When  asked 
whether  she  found  adjusting  to  a 
larger,  newer  building  difficult,  she 
replied,  "It  was  a  little  hard  at  first,  but 
I  like  it  very  much  now  that  I'm  used 
to  it."  Richard  West,  also  in  Grogan, 
agrees. 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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Curriculum  Changes  — 


Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 


JORDAN  KURLAND 


!oR  THE  PAST  SEVERAL  MONTHS  the  faculb,-  has  been 
engaged  in  studying,  debating,  and  making  changes  in 
_^  the  basic  curricahm:  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
Bachelor  of  x\rts  degree.  There  was  general  agreement  that 
the  existing  curriculum  had  worn  remarkably  well  through 
the  years  and  that  a  sweeping  overhaul  was  neither  neces- 
sary nor  desirable.  However,  a  number  of  adjustments  were 
deemed  feasible,  alterations  which  will  provide  greater 
breadth  or  flexibility  in  some  areas,  a  clearer  focus  in  others. 
The  result  is  designated  to  sen'c  and  to  graduate  a  better 
educated  person;  and  it  is  hoped  that  alumnae  will  find  an 
item-by-item  summary'  of  these  changes  of  interest. 

1.  The  freshman  courses  in  English,  with  stress  on  the 
writing  of  prose,  and  in  history,  with  stress  on  the 
dt\elopment  of  world  civilization,  have  been  main- 
tained. However,  it  will  now  be  possible  for  the 
small  but  growing  number  of  entering  students  who 
ha\e  benefited  from  an  exceptionally  strong  secondary 
school  background  to  wai\e  these  requirements  by 
special  examination. 

2.  The  e\'er  present  need  for  humanistic  study  has  been 
recognized  by  the  establishment  of  a  humanities 
requirement  which  consists  of  four  courses.  The  first 
is  the  English  course  which  has  long  been  a  feature 
of  the  first  semester  of  the  sophomere  year,  with 
stress  on  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  The 
second  course  can  be  in  either  English  or  American 
or  continental  European  literature.  The  remaining 
two  courses  are  to  be  chosen  from  a  long  list  'of 
offerings  in  the  histon,'  and  appreciation  of  human- 
istic pursuits,  with  the  stipulation  that  at  least  one 
of  these  be  in  the  fields  of  art,  dance,  drama,  music, 
or  philosophy. 

3.  Tlie  natural  science  and  mathematics  requirement 
has  for  some  time  called  for  two  years  of  work  from 
among  six  fields,  with  the  provision  that  at  least  one 
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year  include  biologv,  chemistry',  or  physics.  The 
principle  that  the  recipient  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  must  have  experienced  one  of  these  basic 
empirical  laboratory  sciences  is  being  maintained. 
At  the  same  time  a  second  principle  has  been  added, 
the  provision  that  work  in  a  quantitatively  oriented, 
computational  field,  in  chemistry  or  mathematics  or 
physics,  is  also  mandatory  for  the  B.A.  degree.  Thus 
a  student  must  now  have  both  empirical  laboratory 
work  and  quantitative  work  in  science.  If  both  of 
these  requirements  are  met  by  taking  chemistry  or 
physics,  the  second  year  may  be  devoted  to  biology, 
geography,  mathematics,  or  psychology.  If  neither 
chemistry  nor  physics  is  taken,  the  requirements  is 
then  fuliiilled  with  bioiog\'  and  mathematics. 

Whereas  the  requirement  in  foreign  languages  pre- 
viously called  for  two  years  of  credit  in  one  language 
for  all  degree  candidates,  regardless  of  their  level  of 
proficiency  upon  entrance,  the  language  requirement 
is  now  designed  to  stress  the  attainment  of  a  given 
level  of  proficiency  as  the  result  of  college  work.  For 
some  time  to  come  the  large  majority  of  our  students 
will  probably,  as  did  all  students  in  past,  meet  the 
language  requirement  with  two  years  of  work.  How- 
ever, students  who  cannot  display  by  entrance  exami- 
nation that  their  previous  language  experience  is 
equal  to  two  satisfactory  years  of  secondary  school 
work  will  have  to  meet  a  three-year  college  require- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  students  who  can  demon- 
strate by  examination  that  their  previous  experience 
in  the  language  offered  for  admission  equals  four 
satisfactory  years  of  secondare'  school  work  can  meet 
the  college  requirement  in  one  year.  It  is  hoped  that 
less  and  less  students  who  need  the  three  years  will 
come  to  us,  and  that  most  of  those  who  need  but 
one  year  will  elect  to  go  on  with  their  language 
studies.  At  any  rate,  all  students  will  henceforth  have 
to  reach  a  reasonably  high  level  of  foreign  language 
competency,  whether  it  takes  one  year,  two  years, 
or  three,  in  order  to  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree. 
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^'A  curriculum  does  not  operate  in  a  vacuum. 
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THE  CHANGES  which  havc  been  outlined  in  the  above 
paragraphs  affect,  as  has  been  stated,  the  core  curri- 
culum for  all  B.A.  candidates,  with  the  student  going  on 
from  this  base  to  take  elective  courses  and  to  follow  a  syste- 
matic program  in  a  field  of  major  concentration.  One  of 
these  majors.  Elemental.'  Education,  has  been  substantially 
revised.  In  this  most  vital  area,  all  possible  steps  were  taken 
to  ensure  that  a  product  of  this  institution  who  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  molding  our  children  will 
be  not  only  a  highly  trained  teacher  but  a  highly  educated 
person.  Our  new^  candidates  for  a  degree  in  Elementary 
Education  will  have  to  meet  both  our  own  higher  standards 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  revised  professional 
standards  now  demanded  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  Elcmentar}'  Education  major  will  meet  the  science 
requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  by  taking  a 
year  of  biology  and  a  year  of  mathematics;  in  addition  the 
student  will  take  a  semester  each  of  laboratory  chemistry 
and  laboratory  physics.  Another  new  feature  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  program  is  an  academic  concentration  con- 
sisting of  six  courses  above  the  beginning  lexel  in  one  of  the 
following  areas:  English,  foreign  language,  history,  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  social  studies.  Meeting  these  high  science 
requirements;  acquiring  an  academic  specialization;  receiving 
additional  exposure  in  the  humanities  and  reaching  the  new 
minimum  level  in  foreign  language  under  the  revised  general 
B.A.  requirements;  and  at  the  same  time  taking  the  pre- 
scribed professional  training  in  education:  all  this  results 
in  an  extremelv  full  and  challenging  undergraduate  program. 


T  CURRICULUM  does  not  operate  in  a  vacuum,  but  must 
be  in  line  with  the  demands  made  upon  an  institution 
and  the  students  which  it  serves.  The  demands  made  upon 
us  and  the  students  coming  to  us  have  both  become  appre- 
ciably stronger  in  recent  years,  and  the  curriculum  has 
accordingly  been  sharpened  to  reflect  this  new  situation  and 
to  point  to  a  still  stronger  future.  The  changes  in  principle 
seem  right  and  sound;  it  is  now  up  to  the  faculty,'  and  the 
students  to  see  how  they  work  in  practice. 


NEW  BASIC  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  B.A.  DEGREE 

SUMMARY 

ENGLISH  101-102 

For  exceptionally  well  qualified  students  this  require- 
ment can  be  waived  by  special  examination. 

HUMANITIES 

A.  English  211 

B.  One  from  among  the  following: 

English  literature 
Ameriain  literature 
European  literature 

C.  Two  courses  dealing  with  the  history  and  appre- 
ciation of  humanistic  pursuits,  one  of  which  must 
be   in   art,    dance,    drama,    mustic,   or   philosophy 

HISTORY  101-102 

For  exceptionally  well  qualiifed  students  this  require- 
ment can  be  waived  by  special  examination. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Two  courses  in  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  his- 
tory',  political  science,   or  sociology. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 

One  of  the  following  combinations: 

First  Year  Second  Year 

Biology  Chemistrv,  mathematics,  or 

physics 
Chemistry  Biology,  geography,  mathematics 

or  psychology 
Mathematics  Biology,  chemistr)-.  or  physics 

Physics  Biology,  geography,  mathematics, 

or  psychology 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

A  requirement  of  from  one  to  three  years.  The  amount 
is  to  be  determined  by  previous  education  and  by 
entrance   examination    in    the   language   offered. 
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Further  Widening  of 

Academic  Offerings 


THE  BASIC  CURRICULAR  CHANGES  \vhich  the 
faculh-  of  your  Alma  Mater  has  just  recently  debated 
and  passed — and  which  were  discussed  in  the  preced- 
ing article — aim  both  to  broaden  and  to  deepen  the 
education  of  those  to  whom  it  grants  degrees  and  also  to 
encourage  indi\idual  students  to  progress  as  rapidh'  and  as 
far  as  they  are  capable  of  doing.  But  this  is  only  a  climax 
to  almost  constant  change  in  these  directions.  A  few  of  the 
more  noteworthy  additions  to  the  curriculum  which  have 
been  made  during  the  past  few  years  are  briefly  described 
below.  Detailed  information  about  these  new  areas  of  con- 
centration can  be  secured  from  the  Office  of  the  Associate 
Dean. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

Effecti\e  the  fall  semester  1965,  UNC-G  inaugurated  a 
new  program  in  International  Studies.  This  was  stimulated 
by  a  realization  that  the  U.  S.  A.  is  so  deeply  involved  in 
affairs  all  around  the  world  that  it  seems  almost  criminally 
negligent  for  citizens  of  this  communib.'  not  to  be  better 
informed  about  world  affairs. 

For  the  present,  the  International  Studies  Program  seeks 
only  to  supplement  the  existing  Departmental  Major  pro- 
grams; no  separate  department  or  degree  is  contemplated. 
However,  a  student  who  completes  the  International  Studies 
Program  will  receive  on  her  academic  record  the  designation 

of  (major)  and  International  Studies,  for 

example,  "Economics  and  International  Studies".  As  an 
interdepartmental  program  it  is  directed  by  an  International 
Studies  Committee,  chosen  from  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  Economics,  Geography,  German  and  Rus- 
sian, Histon,'  and  Political  Science,  Romance  Languages,  and 
Sociology  and  Anthropology.  As  the  Uni\ersity  grows,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  International  Studies  Program  will 
eventually  become  a  separate  major. 

While  this  program  is  directed  primarily  to  the  general 
education  of  all  students  and  especially  those  in  the  Liberal 
Arts,  it  also  offers  a  useful  base  for  those  seeking  ad\anced 
work  in  pri\ate  and  public  careers  in  International  Affairs. 

It  is  possible  to  combine  the  International  Studies  Pro- 
gram with  an  emphasis  on  Asian  Studies  or  Latin-American 
Studies. 

ASIAN  STUDIES 

The  importance  of  Asia,  occupying  V's  of  the  land  area 
and  containing  3/5  of  the  people  of  the  world,  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  It  is  vital  that  Americans  should  know  how 
Asians  think,  feel,  and  live. 

It  is  possible  for  a  student  to  pursue  a  focus  on  Asian 
Studies,  either  within  the  framework  of  the  International 
Studies  Program  or  independently,  by  taking  courses  in  the 
Departments  of  Anthropology,  Art,  Geography,  History  and 
Political  Science.  As  a  supplement  to  this  formal  instruction, 
"Asia  on  the  Campus"  offers  a  variety  of  documentarv- 
films,  feature  films,  exhibitions,  dance  recitals,  lectures  and 
other  attractions,  all  designed  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
Asia. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Interest  m  Latin-Amcrican.,JitHdies  has  grown  steadily  on 
the  UNC-G  campus  in  recent  years,  presumablv  as  a 
reflection  of  the  renewed  emphasis  by  the  Goxernment  in 
\\''ashington  on  the  welfare  of  the  Latin-American  nations, 
our  hemispheric  neighbors. 

Courses  now  offered  for  students  inside  or  outside  the 
International  Studies  Program  deal  with  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America  (Anthropology),  the  Ci\ilizations  and  Litera- 
ture of  Spanish  American  (Romance  Languages),  the  Geo- 
graphy and  History  of  Middle  America  and  South  America, 
and  Latin-American  Problems.  "Reunions"  of  persons 
interested  in  the  area  are  designed  to  de\'eIop  conversation 
between  students  and  guests  with  Latin-American  experi- 
ence. There  is  also  a  program  of  films  and  other  attractions. 

JUNIOR  YEAR  ABROAD  PROGRAM 

The  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education.  Students  with  high 
standing  in  the  work  of  their  first  three  semesters  and  with 
certain  language  requirements  are  eligible  to  make  appli- 
cation. Only  students  with  excellent  records  will  be  recom- 
mended, because  under  the  European  University  plan,  they 
must  be  able  to  work  independently  in  competition  with 
Europe's  intellectual  elite,  the  onlv  ones  who  are  permitted 
to  reach  the  European  unixersities.  From  the  standpoint 
of  character,  too,  we  must  recommend  those  who  will  be 
admirable  representati\es  of  the  United  States  abroad.  At 
first  programs  drew  their  students  chiefly  from  the  modern 
language  fields,  but  representatives  of  many  fields,  including 
other  branches  of  the  humanities,  as  well  as  the  natural  and 
social  sciences,   now  participate. 

Approval  must  be  secured  from  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  student  is  doing  her  major  work,  and 
from  the  head  of  the  department  of  the  language  involved. 
Final  decision  rests  with  the  Committee  on  Junior  Year 
Abroad.  Besides  a  good  academic  record,  the  student  must 
have  had  at  least  two  vears  of  pre-college  language  and  two 
years  of  college  study  in  the  language  needed  (including  one 
course  in  genuine  literature)  with  grades  of  "B-"  or  above. 
The  general  college  courses  for  the  first  two  years  at  the 
University  at  Greensboro  should  include  courses  in  western 
civilization,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 

Certain  colleges  and  universities  have  sponsored  groups 
at  various  times  and  our  students  have,  up  to  now,  joined 
one  or  another  of  these.  In  the  past  few  years  we  have  had 
students  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Peru.  The  Unixer- 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  will  next  year  sponsor 
a  program  at  the  Unixersity  in  Lyon,  France,  and  are  plan- 
ning one  for  Spain  later.  When  they  are  organized  the 
University  at  Greensboro  will  participate. 

The  costs  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  the  expenses 
of  an  axerage  college  year  plus  travel,  though  naturally  the 
expenses  van,'  with  the  countr\'.  A  few  scholarships  are 
available  from  the  group  organization  (none  from  U.  N.  C. 
thus  far)  for  those  who  demonstrate  real  financial  need  and 
whose  records  are  excellent. 
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GEOGRAPHY  MAJOR 

During  the  academic  year  1963-64  a  major  in  Geography 
as  a  part  of  the  A.B.  program  was  set  up.  The  Department 
has  from  their  inception  participated  in  the  International 
Studies,  Asian,  and  Latin-American  Studies  Programs. 

Principal  objectives  of  a  geography-  major  would  be  the 
following;  (1)  to  fulfill  social  studies  teaching  option  require- 
ments for  secondap.-  school  certification  (with  geography  as 
the  field  of  concentration;  (2)  to  contribute  in  a  meaningful 
way  to  one's  liberal  education  in  view  of  the  interrelation- 
ships between  geography  and  many  other  disciplines,  such 
as  economics,  histor\',  political  science,  sociology,  anthro- 
pology, geolog}-,  and  biology;  (5)  to  prepare  students  for 
graduate  and  professional  work  in  geography,  which  would 
in  turn  lead  to  careers  in;  college  teaching  (the  demand 
for  teachers  in  this  field  is  currently  exceeding  the  supply); 
cartography;  administration,  research,  or  intelligence  in  gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  (Departments  of  Defense, 
State,  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture);  city  and 
regional  planning;  industrial  location  and  area  analysis 
invohing  resources,  services,  and  markets;   tourism. 

The  major  would  be  made  up  of  a  balanced  program, 
including  courses  representative  of  the  following  di\isions 
of  geography;  Physical,  Cultural,  Regional,  and  Applied. 
Certain  recommended  courses  in  the  fields  of  biology,  eco- 
nomics, histor\',  political  science,  sociology  and  anthropology 
«'Ould,  of  necessity,  be  a  vital  part  of  the  geograph>-  major's 
program. 

SPEECH  AND  SPEECH  CORRECTION  SEQUENCES 
IN  DRAMA-SPEECH  MAJOR 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1964  the  Department  of  Drama 
and  Speech  added  two  new  sequences  to  the  drama-speech 
major:  General  Speech  and  Speech  Correction.  Tlie  sequence 
in  drama  which  provides  a  pre-professional  program  for 
those  interested  in  careers  in  commercial  or  communit)' 
theatre,  or  in  city.  Veterans  Administration,  and  Depart- 
ment or  Army  recreational  programs  is  being  continued. 

SPEECH  SEQUENCE 

The  General  Speech  Sequence  includes  study  in  all 
areas  of  drama  and  speech — debate,  discussion,  public 
address,  theatre,  correction,  oral  interpretation — as  prepara- 
tion for  secondary'  school  teaching  and  graduate  education. 
Interest  in  secondary  teaching  is  expected  to  rise  due  to 
North  Carolina's  policy,  begun  this  year,  of  certification  in 
speech. 

SPEECH  CORRECTION 

The  Speech  Correction  Sequence  pro\ides  a  pre-profes- 
sional program  for  those  interested  in  being  speech  and 
hearing  therapists  in  schools  or  clinics  for  which  graduate 
professional  education  is  not  required  and  for  those  pre- 
paring for  graduate  education  in  the  rehabilitation  of  speech 
and  hearing.  A  shortage  of  therapists  exists  with  North  Caro- 
lina needing  forty  new  ones  each  year. 

The  Department  has  also  de\eloped  a  series  of  graduate 
courses  in  speech  correction  and  hearing  which  are  offered 
each  summer  and  which  lead  to  the  Master  of  Education 
degree  with  a  concentration  in  speech  correction.  A  full 
nine  weeks  program  is  planned  for  the  summer  of  1964 
including  a  speech  clinic  in  which  students  under  super- 
vision will  have  the  opportunity  to  diagnose,  prescribe,  and 
practice  therapy  with  those  ha\ing  disorders  of  \-oice,  artic- 
ulation, stuttering,  cerebral  palsy,  cleft  plate,  and  hearing. 


ADDITIONAL  SEQUENCES  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
INTERIOR  DESIGN 

An  undergraduate  major  in  Interior  Design  offered  in 
the  School  of  Home  Economics  is  fulfilling  a  real  need  for 
interior  designers  in  the  business  world.  The  program  is 
based  on  liberal  arts,  is  home  economics  oriented  with  a 
specialized  curriculum  including  courses  in  Color,  Mechani- 
cal Drawing,  Perspective,  Functional  Design,  Interior  Design, 
Architectural  Design,  History  of  Furniture,  Histon,-  of  Archi- 
tecture, Textiles,  Household  Equipment,  Lighting  and  Wir- 
ing Design,  House  Construction,  laboratory'  experiences  in 
custom-made  draperies,  upholstering  and  refinishing  furni- 
ture. Because  of  its  unique  location  in  the  center  of  the 
furniture  manufacturing  industry' — often  called  Furniture- 
land  U.  S.  A. — the  UNC-G  student  in  interior  design  has 
unusual  opportunities  for  worthwhile  experiences.  The  many 
manufacturing  plants,  show  rooms  and  interior  design 
studios  in  the  area  provide  for  interesting  field  trips  and 
professional  work  experience  under  super^'ision. 

Approximately  50  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  are 
presentlv  working  toward  a  degree  in  this  major.  Student 
affiliation  with  two  national  organizations,  the  National 
Society  of  Interior  Designers  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Interior  Designers  lends  prestige  to   the   program. 

Since  the  instigation  of  this  program,  two  scholarships 
have  been  made  available  on  the  junior  level  to  students 
who  have  exhibited  particular  promise  in  design. 

THE  TEXTILE  MAJOR 

The  Textile  major  also  offered  in  the  School  of  Home 
Economics  prepares  students  for  positions  with  Carolina's 
leading  industry.  The  textile  courses  emphasize  the  recog- 
nition of  quality  in  fabrics;  tests  and  procedures  which 
determine  qualit\'  and  predict  performance;  and  the  responsi- 
bilit}-  of  the  consumer  in  the  selection  and  care  of  textile 
products.  A  strong  supplement  of  courses  in  the  natural 
sciences  provides  the  basis  for  positions  as  technicians  in 
textile  laboratories.  Courses  in  the  arts  and  humanities  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  careers  in  textile  arts,  promotion  and 
journalism. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  this  major  is  a  course  which 
offers  the  opportunity'  for  obsenation  and  participation  in 
actual  work  experience  as  part-time  employees  of  local 
industries.  This  course  invariably  results  in  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  the  textile  industn.-  and  the 
personal  and  academic  requirements  necessary-  for  success 
in  a  career  in  textiles. 

Graduates  have  been  employed  b)'  the  School  of  Textiles 
of  North  Carolina  State  at  Raleigh  and  by  many  of  the 
textile  companies  located  in  North  Carolina. 

NEW  SEQUENCE  IN  ECONOMICS  MAJOR: 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

A  sequence  in  business  adnnnistration  is  being  intro- 
duced by  the  Department  of  Economics.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  broad  education  for  administrative  positions  in 
business  and  government,  liut  this  sequence  will  prepare  for 
graduate  work  as  well.  The  department  also  offers  an  eco- 
nomics sequence  and  a  sequence  for  social  studies  teacher 
certification. 


THE  EDITOR  compiled  the  material  in  this  article  from 
information  sent  in  by  the  directors  of  the  various  programs 
or  bv  the  heads  of  the  departments  involved. 
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The  Memorable  War. 


BELL  IRVIN  WILEY 


OX  TUESDAY  E\'ENING,  Februan  25.  Dr.  Bell 
Inin  Wiley,  Candler  Professor  of  Historj-  at  Emor}' 
Universih-  and  an  authority  on  the  American  Civil 
Wzi.  delivered  the  first  of  the  newly  established  Alumnae 
Lectures.  Speaking  on  The  Memorable  y<,'ar.  Dr.  Wiley  was 
primarilv  concerned  with  the  attitudes  with  which  Americans 
should  view  our  Civil  War  during  this  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  conflict.  During  this  centennial,  he  suggested, 
we  should  both  reconsider  the  character  and  meaning  of  the 
conflict  and  re-evaluate   our  attitude  toward   it. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  was  fiist  of  all  a  tragedy — by  far  the 
greatest  tragedy  in  United  States  history,  both  because 
it  created  a  great  deteriorarion  in  morals  at  home  and  on 
the  front  and  because  it  was  by  its  very  nature  a  break- 
down of  the  democraric  process.  At  the  same  time,  Dr. 
Wiley  pointed  out,  there  were  positive  aspects  of  the  War 
which  we  should  regard  as  an  important  part  of  our  herit- 
age. It  was  the  "most  dramatic  and  the  most  thrilling 
episode"  in  our  history.  The  Civil  War  was  exclusively  our 
war,  fought  by  Americans,  on  American  soil,  over  American 
issues.  It  was  a  particulariy  significant  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Negro,  both  as  it  ended  slavery  and 
as  it  gave  the  Negro  in  uniform  an  opportunity  to  prove 
himself. 

One  part  of  our  heritage  from  the  Civil  War  has  been 
our  heroes.  Northern  and  Southern.  Of  these,  Abraham 
Lincoln  stands  foremost.  There  was.  Dr.  Wiley  maintains, 
no  other  man  in  high  places  who  was  his  equal,  either  in 
the  North  or  in  the  South.  He  was  the  statesman  of  the 
Civil  War  and  has  become  probably  the  most  highly  revered 
American.  He  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  conflict  desene 
the  respect  of  all  Americans  as  men  of  greatness  in  their 
own  time. 

The  American  Civil  War  was  significant  for  other 
reasons.  It  was  the  last  old-fashioned  war:  the  last  in  which 
armies  employed  the  mass  charge  with  officers  at  the  front 
of  their  men,  the  last  in  which  a  high  degree  of  fraterni- 
zation existed.  The  common  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  did 
not  merely  communicate  across  the  lines;  they  visited, 
gambled,  and  sometimes  even  slept  in  the  enemy  trenches. 

The  Civil  War  was  also  the  first  of  the  great  modern 
wars.  It  was  the  first  in  which  the  railroad,  the  telegraph 
and  the  camera  were  used  extensively.  It  was  the  first  in 
which  iron-clad  warships  were  used,  and  first  in  which  a 
battleship  was  sunk  bv  a  submarine.  These  and  countless 
other  technical  innovations  and  near-innovarions  marked 
this  war  as  one  of  the  modern  age.  It  was  also  a  war  of 
immense  size.  More  Americans  lost  their  lives  in  the  Civil 
Wax  than  in  all  other  American  wars  from  the  RevoluHon 
through  the  Korean  War.  The  dead  numbered  618,000;  in 
all  other  wars  through  the  Korean  the  number  was  608,000. 
Of  the  Southern  forces,  one-fourth  of  all  the  men  in  uni- 
form 7,ere  killed  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  on  both 
sides,  tl::  casualty  rate  was  appallingly  high. 

Another  great  reason  for  commemorating  the  Civil  War 
which  Dr.  Wiley  emphasized  is  that  it  was  a  testing  time 
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for  the  American  democratic  spirit.  Ne\er  before  were  ordi- 
nary Americans  called  on  to  endure  so  much,  and  never 
did  they  respond  more  magnificently.  The  American  Civil 
War  proved  that  men  could  quarrel  and  divide,  and  reunite 
to  li\c  in  peace,  building  a  great  nation  on  the  ruins  of 
war. 

Above  all,  Dr.  Wiley  feels  that  we  should  commemorate 
the  War  for  the  good  w^hich  resulted  from  it.  Of  the  greatest 
importance  is  the  fact  that  it  ended  slavery;  and  Dr.  Wiley 
expressed  his  doubts  that  slaver\'  would  ha\e  been  ended 
without  war,  basing  this  view  on  his  own  observation  that 
people  do  not  make  decisions  on  matters  of  race  on  eco- 
nomic grounds.  The  South  was  committed  to  slavery  as  a 
system  of  social  control,  and  he  disagrees  with  the  \iew 
that  the  economic  unsoundness  of  the  system  would  have 
brought  about  its  end.  A  second  positive  result  of  the  War 
is  that  it  determined  finally  the  character  of  the  American 
nation,  deciding  that  sovereigntv  rests  in  the  citizens  col- 
lectively, and  not  in  the  states  individually,  thus  ending  a 
constitutional  conflict  as  old  as  the  nation.  Finally,  the 
Civil  War,  because  of  its  enormous  demands  on  materiel 
as  well  as  on  men,  gave  great  impetus  to  the  process  of 
urbanization  and  industrialization  and  thus  to  the  emer- 
gence of  modern  industrial  America.  For  all  these  reasons. 
Dr.  Wiley  feels  that  it  is  our  responsibility  as  citizens  to 
commemorate  the  centennial  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
not  as  Northerners  or  as  Southerners,  but  rather  as  Ameri- 
cans, proud  of  our  heritage  and  confident  of  our  future. 

The  Memorable  War  was  both  balanced  and  li\ely. 
From  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  Civil  War  and  par- 
ticulariy of  the  Civil  War  soldier,  Dr.  Wiley  drew  many 
delightful  anecdotes  which  served  to  season  what  might 
othenvise  have  been  an  overly  romanticized  presentation, 
despite  his  own  assertion  that  he  did  not  intend  to  glorify 
the  War.  Dr.  Wilev's  subject  was  a  timely  one,  and  his 
admonition  that  Americans  should  "commemorate"  rather 
than  "celebrate"  the  centennial  of  this  tragic  conflict  is 
entirelv  appropriate  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
extreme  racist  groups  have  "wrapped  themselves  in  the 
Confederate  flag",  and  of  the  shoddv  commercialism  which 
has  characterized  much  of  our  Centennial  obsen'ance  thus 
far. 

MR.  WILEY,  most  generous  with  his  time  and  energy,  in 
addition  to  his  formal  lecture  spoke  to  h\o  groups  of 
students,  one  the  Honors  group,  and  faculty  during  his  two- 
dav  stav.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  he  spoke  on  Why  The 
Confederacy  Lost  The  War.  \\'hile  the  weather  was  very 
threatening  and  driving  dangerous  on  the  night  of  the  formal 
lecture,  thus  cutting  down  on  the  audience,  it  is  significant 
that  late  on  Wednesdav  afternoon,  at  which  time  Dr.  Wilev 
spoke  on  The  Changing  South,  the  Library  Lecture  Hall 
was  filled. 

You  as  alumnae  may  be  assured  that  your  generous  gift 
is  deq^ly  appreciated  by  the  whole  campus.  This  thanks  was 
most  fclicitiously  expressed  by  Dr.  Bardolph  who  presided 
at  the  final  session. 

]annette  Carringer  Fiore  graduated  last  year  with  a  major  in 
history  and  is  now  working  towards  a  Master  of  Arts  Degree 
in  the  new  graduate  program  here. 


LECTURES 

Sir  Herbert  Read 


MORTIMER  GUINEY 


SIR  HERBERT  READ  is  big  enough  a  man  to  be  able 
to  look  down  and  take  a  synthetic  view  of  the  many 
apparently  disparate  elements  that  make  up  western 
civilization  today.  And  if  he  looks  down,  it  is  in  no  sense 
with  a  condescending  or  aloof  glance;  rather  it  is  with  a 
coldly,  and  yet  always  sympathetic,  analytical  eye.  For,  we 
must  not  forget,  a  novel  synthesis  is  inevitably  the  result 
of  careful  attention  to  the  primary  sources;  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Herbert  this  means  the  works  of  art  themselves.  His 
creative  function  has  ne\er  been  to  widen  or  alter  the 
generalized  cultural  background  of  our  age — the  people 
about  whom  he  has  written  extensively  have  done  that: 
Cezanne,  Joyce,  Nietzsche  and  others;  rather  he  has  been 
willing  to  fulfill  an  equally  difficult  and  creative  function 
and  attempt  to  show,  for  example,  the  essential  relationship 
between  Jungian  depth  psychology  and  plastic  Expressionism 
or  between  the  space-time  continuum  and  Cubism  or  Joyce's 
break  from  traditional  narrative  time  in  Ulysses.  His  synop- 
tic view  of  our  civilization  seems  to  cover  all  phases  of 
human  activity.  He  is  that  rare  person  once  called,  in  an 
age  perhaps  less  aware  than  ours  of  the  complexity  of 
human  society,  a  "universal  man". 

SIR  HERBERT  IS  in  the  tradition  of  John  Ruskin  and  Roger 
Fry,  his  two  most  significant  predecessors  in  art  history 
and  criticism  in  England.  And  vet  his  mind  is,  I  believe, 
much  less  insular  and  far  better  informed  about  the  impor- 
tant peripheral  areas  of  art  and  culture  than  that  of  either 
of  these  others.  He  has  never  hesitated  in  his  expression  of 
what  is  originally  a  romantic  notion,  that  art  is  a  way  of 
life.  The  artist's  wav  of  perceiving  realit\-  and  subsequently 
conceptualizing  it  is  one  which,  particularly  since  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  has  enabled  him  to  respond  to  nature 
not  as  something  exterior  to  him  (as  in  the  dualism  where 
man  the  subject  perceives  his  world  as  object),  but  as  an 
essential  part  of  him.  Such  an  identity  of  art  with  life  and 
nature  in  our  contemporary  culture  and  the  roots  of  this 
concept  two  hundred  years  back  into  the  romantic  era — 
although  Read  might  perhaps  prefer  seeking  some  of  these 
roots  in  Ancient  Greece — require  a  prodigious  historian-cum- 
philosopher  to  interpret  them  for  our  age.  He  must  be 
extremely  well  \ersed  in  all  the  formal  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, of  course,  but  above  all  else  he  must  be  sensitive  to 
the  very  special  meaning  we  qualify  with  the  adjective 
"poetic".  Poetry,  for  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
or  so  of  European  literature,  has  meant  the  creation  of 
something  essentially  unique  and  not  a  communication  within 
the  already  extant,  generalized  cultural  background  we  all 
share.  The  effort  needed  to  bring  the  unique  artistic  phe- 
nomenon into  the  area  of  general  culture  is  one  very  few 
teachers  are  able  to  make.  In  this  special  sense  Sir  Herbert 
Read  is  perhaps  the  greatest  teacher  of  our  day. 


^^He  is  that  rare  person 

once  called. . .  a  'universal  man  T 


SIR    HERBERT    READ 


WE  ARE  VERY  FORTUNATE  indccd  to  bc  ablc  to  wcl 
come  Sir  Herbert  to  this  universiti  where  he  will 
give  the  second  lecture  in  the  Alumnae  Lecture  Series  in 
Elliott  Hall  on  Wednesday,  April  22,  at  eight  o'clock.  He 
will  discuss  a  topic  closely  related  to  his  major  interests  as 
I  have  described  them  above.  In  the  essay  "The  Dchumani- 
zation  of  Art",  Ortega  y  Gasset  has  suggested  that  many  of 
the  cultural  values  which  western  civilization  acquired  in  the 
Renaissance  have  been  discarded  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  in  favor  of  what  Ortega  calls  "dehuman- 
ized" values.  W^e  can  obser\'e  the  symptoms  of  this  evolu- 
tion in  atonal  music,  where  the  traditional  melodic  and 
harmonic  progressions  have  been  discarded;  in  non-figura- 
tive painting  and  sculpture,  in  our  radically  new  mathe- 
matical descriptions  of  the  universe,  and  in  many  other  areas 
of  our  world  today.  The  University  has  asked  Sir  Herbert 
to  speak  on  some  aspect  of  this  thesis  and  extends,  of 
course,  a  special  invitation  to  the  alumnae  to  attend. 


Ihe  Author  is  an  Instructor  of  French  at  UNC-G  and  is 
an  interpreter  of  modern  French  poetry.  Along  with  this 
interest  goes  a  deep  interest  in  and  a  knowledge  of  modern 
art,  music,  etc. 
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ARE  YOU  SAYING  TO  YOURSELF,  "Isn't 
this  a  photograph  of  OUR  Soda 
Shop?  \\'hat  are  those  big  brass 
letters  doing  up  there?"  \\'eU,  those  big  brass 
letters  spell  FACULTY  CENTER.  Tliey 
now  grace  the  front  of  this  lovely  Colonial 
building  which  was,  for  fourteen  years  (1949- 
1965  t,  YOUR  Soda  Shop.  Last  summer  your 
Soda  Shop  was  moved  to  Elliott  Hall. 

Ever  alert  to  the  welfare  of  campus  per- 
sonnel. Chancellor  Singletary  conceived  the 
idea  of  providing  the  faculti.'  with  a  place 
where  they  could  meet  and  bring  their  guests. 
The  vacated  Soda  Shop  building,  ideally 
located  in  the  center  of  the  academic  area, 
pro\ided  this  much  needed  facility.  And  what 
a  delightful,  charming  place  it  is.  Let's  step 
inside. 

Here  the  room  is  divided  into  two  areas 
artistically  separated  by  a  grilled  partition. 
One,  the  refreshment  area  with  push-button 
self-service  and  an  equipped  snack  bar;  the 
other,  an  elegantly  decorated  lounge,  its  ele- 
gance enhanced  by  a  handsome  General 
Electric  color  television  set.  Just  around  the 
corner  from  the  lounge  is  a  card  room. 

THIS  doesn't  sound  very  institutional 
and  in  fact,  it  is  not  in  any  sense 
institutional.  We  are  indebted  to  some  very 
special  friends  for  these  graceful,  artistic  ap- 
pointments; and  this  seems  an  appropriate 
opportunity  to  express  publicly  our  warm 
appreciation  to  these  good  friends:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henr>-  A.  Foscue  and  Mr.  R.  Walker 
Martin. 

Mr.  Foscue,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  is  President  of  the  Globe  Furniture 
Company  of  High  Point.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Foscue  have  graciously  given  us  the  beautiful 
lounge  furnishings.  The>'  also  provided  the 
interior  decorator  from  whom  you  will  hear 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Martin,  also  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  is  President  and  Cha-rman  of 
the  Board  of  Walker  Martin,  Inc.  of  Raleigh. 
He  is  the  distributor  in  North  Carolina  for 
General  Electric  products.  Mr.  Martin  has 
generously  given  us  the  color  television  set. 
Twice  already  during  this  school  year,  there 
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has  been  a  "standing-room-only"  situation 
around  the  television  set  in  the  lounge.  Tliese 
were,  as  you  might  guess,  the  World  Series 
in  baseball  and  then,  sadly  enough,  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  In  be- 
tween these  vastly  different  e\'ents  there  is 
devoted  use  made  of  the  set  for  ever\'thing 
from  the  documentan,'  films,  special  plays 
and  svmphonies  to  "That  Was  The  Week 
That  Was". 


THOSE  OF  Y'ou  who  know  what  my 
particular  field  of  interest  is  realize  that 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  interior  decorating. 
So,  when  I  was  asked  to  do  this  article, 
it  became  clear  that  professional  help  was 
needed;  and  I  came  across  the  most  co- 
operative, delightful  gentleman  to  whom  I 
confided  my  problem  and  who  promptly 
came  to  my  rescue.  Mr.  W.  H.  (Duke) 
Finer,  Director  of  Advertising  and  Publicity 
for  the  Globe  Furniture  Company  of  High 
Point,  must  have  done  some  courting  on  our 
Campus  for  he  married  Jean  "Vivian  Stockton 
(1946).  Here  is  his  own  word-picture  of  the 
lovely  gifts  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foscue: 


Fhe  decorators  felt  the  lounge  should 
be  comfortable,  relaxing,  at  home!  But 
practicality  dictated  that  it  should  be 
durably  decorated,  contemporar,',  but  con 
scientiously  devoid  of  gimmicks  and  "fad- 
dish" modes.  The  colors  chosen  are  high- 
fashion  tones  within  the  limitations  ex- 
pressed by  the  architecture  of  the  building 
and  those  outlined  above.  The  gold  cari^et- 
ing  of  nylon  is  a  sufficiently  common 
denominator  to  permit  complete  changes 
of  schematic  color  at  some  future  date. 

Tlie  physical  layout  of  the  lounge  breaks 
down  into  two  major  areas:  conversational 
and  television-viewing.  A  pair  of  Lawson 
love  seats  flank  the  fireplace.  These  are 
upholstered  in  natural-ground  linen  print 
with  a  small-scaled  Jacobean  pattern,  a 
delicate  tracery  of  the  Tree-of-Life,  with 
subtle  touches  of  olive,  orange  and  black. 
The  love  seats  stand  against  a  Cherry- 
console.  A  large,  four-cushion  sofa  in 
sharper  Apple  Green  .  .  .  pro\ides  seating 
for  viewing  television,  as  does  a  lounge 
chair  upholstered  in  orange  damask  with 
an  olive  green  overwash.  ...  A  tub  chair 
in  naugahyde  .  .  .  and  a  wood-framed 
French  Provincial  pull-up  chair  in  burnt 
orange  move  about  for  extra  seating.  A 
large  wing  chair  by  the  fireplace,  uphol- 
stered in  textured  gold  damask,  creates  a 
corner  that  invites  quiet  relaxation.  Coffee 
tables  of  mahogany  with  black  leather  tops 
nestle  near  the  love  seats  and  sofa.  .  .  . 
Lamps  are  artfully  placed  and  in  colors 
that  blend  beautifullv  with  the  total  decor. 
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A  larger  area  is  given  over  to  round 
dining-height  tables  and  captain's  chairs. 
...  A  touch  of  color  is  pro\'ided  by 
handsome  mustard  and  browTi  plaid  nylon 
cushions  on  benches  across  the  front  of 
the  room.  Soft  mustard-colored  Tole  lamps 
hang  on  the  grilled  wall  while  carefully 
chosen  pictures  and  prints  echo  the  basic 
scheme.   .    .   . 

Handsome  mahogany  desks,  with  glisten- 
ing black  leather  tops,  stand  against  the 
back  wall  of  the  lounge  .  .  .  prox'iding 
exquisite  transition  into  the  more  elegant 
lounge.  A  mahogany  console  with  arched 
mirror  brings  light  and  reflected  motion 
...  to  a  corner  near  the  rear  door. 

Tlie  decor  is  warmly  Traditional 
throughout.  Each  item  of  furniture  is  dif- 
ferent in  design  from  all  the  others,  yet, 
everything  blends  into  a  harmonious  whole 
with  none  of  the  "matched  set"  monotony 
usually  associated  with  institutional  deco- 
rating." 

As  WAS  MENTIONED  at  the  Start  of  this 
article,  YOUR  Soda  Shop  was  moved 
last  summer  to  Elliott  Hall.  The  student 
body,  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  had  long 
since  outgrown  this  relatively  small  building. 
Now  it  is  safely  housed  on  the  ground  floor 
of  Elliott  Hall.  Here  self-service  counters  and 
a  much  larger,  attractively  decorated  area 
provides  comfort  along  with  a  greatly  varied 
menu.  But  your  Soda  Shop,  in  its  new  locale, 
continues  to  pulsate  to  the  surging  overtones 
of  the  current  popular  hit  tunes! 


ALICE  SCHRIVER 


MR.    WALKER    MARTIN 


Many  of  you  will  recall  that,  in  a  sense, 
this  is  history  repeating  itself.  Once  there 
was  a  Junior  Shop  which  outgrew  its  final 
location  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Building.  N'irgima  Tenell  Lathrop  '23 
in  her  Educate  A  Woman  has  this  to  say 
about  the  Junior  Shop: 

The  Junior  Shop  has  had  a  long  and 
honorable  career  in  student  life,  beginning 
in  a  small  way  to  sell  candy  and  sand- 
wiches to  the  student  body  hungry  for 
goodies  and  restricted  in  methods  of  find- 
ing them.  Long  before  there  were  "corner 
drugs,"  taverns,  grills,  cafeterias,  or  milk 
bars,  the  Junior  Shop  was  an  oasis  in  a 
desert. 


This  was  a  junior  class  operated  facility. 
Recognizing  a  pressing  need  of  the  students, 
the  juniors,  year  after  year,  manned  this  en- 
deavor and  with  the  profits  from  their  sales 
afforded  themselves  and  others  much  pleas- 
ure. Tlirough  their  own  efforts,  the  juniors 
financed  such  projects  as;  the  Junior-Senior 
Big-name  Band  Dance,  purchasing  attractive 
sign  markers  for  the  Residence  Halls,  purchas- 


ing the  beautiful  Weeping  Chcrr\   Trees  for 
College  Avenue,  and  many  others. 

Worthy  as  all  of  this  was,  by  the  late 
1940's,  it  became  apparent  that  some  other 
t>-pe  of  facility  was  needed.  The  late  Miss 
Harriet  Elliott,  then  Dean  of  Women,  always 
mindful  of  the  problems  of  the  students, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  separate  building  to 
house  this  growing  need.  But  before  this  idea 
could  become  fruitful  the  age-old  hurdle  of 
funds  had  to  be  overcome.  And  it  was.  With 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale,  in  1947,  of  the 
beloved  College  Earm  the  Soda  Shop  became 
possible. 

During  most  of  the  Soda  Shop's  fourteen 
years  on  College  Avenue  the  services  were 
under  the  gracious  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Newton,  affectionately  known  to  all  as 
"Newd:ie."  Born  in  Jamaica,  educated  in 
England,  "Newtie"  was  the  warm  friend  of 
faculty,  of  students,  and  of  their  parents.  She 
has  now  retired  to  Southern  Pines.  There  she 
has  charge  of  food  services  for  the  new 
Episcopal   Home  for  the  Aging. 

AND  so,  as  you  see,  your  Unixersity  con- 
tinues to  recognize  the  e\er  changing 
needs  of  the  students  and  faculty  and  the 
administration  wisely  makes  the  appropriate 
provisions  for  meeting  these  needs,  ^^'hile 
there  have  been  many  Junior  Shops  and  Soda 
Shops,  there  has  been,  in  our  seventy-four- 
year  history,  but  one  Faculty  Center.  It  is, 
then,  with  great  pride  and  pleasure  that  the 
faculty  expresses  its  warm  appreciation  to  all 
who  have,  through  their  foresight  and 
through  their  generous  gifts,  provided  us  witli 
this  handsome,  functional  facility. 

The  next  time  you  are  on  campus,  be  our 
guest  and  drop  in  to  see  this  newest  facility 
—THE  lACULTY  CENTER. 


Dr.  Alice  Schriver  is  head  of  the 
Health  section  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recre- 
ation and  is  chairman  of  the  Faculty 
Welfare  Committee. 


THE  friends  of  the  Librarr  of  L'NC-G  are  happy  to 
present  to  the  University  the  Music  Library  of  Luigi 
Sihd,  acquired  directly  from  Mrs.  Silva.  Each  of  the  books 
and  pieces  of  music  will  be  marked  with  a  special  bookplate 
designed  by  Mr.  Adams  and  indicating  the  source  of  this 
gift  so  that  the  collection  will  be  a  memorial  to  Luigi  Silva. 
An  exhibition  of  selections  from  this  library  will  be  on 
displav  in  the  Walter  Clinton  fackson  Library  from  March 
20  through  April  I~ .  On  Sundav  afternoon.  April  5.  at 
i:00  P.M.  a  special  cello  concert  of  music  written  or  tran- 
scribed bv  Silva,  will  be  presented  in  the  Library  Lecture 
Hall  by  Miss  Cowling  and  some  of  her  students.  Both 
exhibition  and  concert  M'ill  be  opened  to  the  public  as 
guests  jointlv  of  the  University  and  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Librarv. 

JANE   HARRIS  ARMFIELD    SO.     63   MA.   in  Ed. 
President,    Friends    of    the    UNC-G    Librao'. 


i,^.fNWi,c„i™,c,„.*«.  i  jy  WAS  A  LONG  FULL  DAY  from  Ne\v 
4'.^']C","fti^i';/«,L.^  I  York,  and  the  College  station  wagon  prob- 
:  ablv  never  had  carried  such  a  load.  There 
;  were  t\vent\'-six  cartons  of  books,  music, 
I  and  manuscripts,  plus  some  odds  and 
:  ends  of  music  stands  and  a  few  last  min- 
\  ute  pieces  stuffed  in  around  corners  from 
I  the  Music  Library  of  Luigi  Silva. 
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The  opportunity  to  acquire  this  libran,'  came  last  fall. 
Elizabeth  Cowling  of  our  School  of  Music  had  been  a 
student  of  Luigi  Silva  over  many  years  and  had  been  work- 
ing with  him  on  part  of  his  History  of  Violoncello  Tech- 
nique. He  was  not  onlv  one  of  the  outstanding  cellists  of 
the  world  but  also  had  been  exploring  techniques  of  cello 
plavmg,  gathering  books  and  materials  on  string  instruments, 
and  directing  his  students  into  many  special  avenues  on  the 
histon-  and  the  development  of  the  cello. 

THE  COLLECTION  has  not  yet  been  fully  arranged  or  cata- 
logued, but  the  materials  have  been  sorted  out  and 
kept  together  in  a  small  room  in  the  library.  There  are  over 
1  500  pieces  of  music,  some  500  books,  periodicals,  and  many 
folders  of  music  manuscripts  and  notebooks  of  Luigi  Silva. 
The  music  includes  the  basic  literature  for  the  cello,  and 
many  classics  in  chamber  music.  Among  the  early  editions 
of  music  is  the  Collection  des  Quintetti  de  Boccherini  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  twehe  handsome  volumes  on  engraved 
plates.  Most  of  the  published  transcriptions  prepared  by 
Silva  are  here  and  many  of  the  manuscripts  for  these.  He 
had  plans  for  critical  editions  of  all  the  concertos  and  sonatos 
of  Boccherini,  and  working  notes  of  some  of  these  are  in 
the  collection. 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting  autographs  among  the 
music,  especially  from  composers  such  as  Norman  Dello 
Joio  or  with  an  inscription  such  as,  "For  Luigi  Silva  in 
remembrance  of  a  fine  performance  of  this  Sonata,  with 
friendly   greetings,   Samuel   Barber,   August    3-56." 

Among  the  books  are  a  number  strictly  relating  to  the 
cello,  but  most  of  the  books  are  of  a  more  general  interest 
to  music.  There  are  manv  manuals  or  method  books  and 
studies  for  the  teaching  of  the  cello  dating  from  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  Of  special  interest  is  the  almost  com- 
plete file  (missing  No.  75  and  No.  93)  of  the  Journal, 
Le  Violoncello,  Paris,  No.  1,  March  1922  to  No.  177, 
March/April  1938.  There  is  no  other  file  of  this  journal  in 
union  lists  for  American  or  British  libraries. 


The  Silva 
Music  Library 


CHARLES  M.  ADAMS 


AFTER  A  DisiTNGUiSHED  CAREER  in  Italy  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, Luigi  Silva  came  to  the  United  States  in  1940 
and  was  connected  with  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music, 
Nfannes  Music  School,  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Yale 
Lfniversitv  School  of  Music,  and  the  Peabody  Conser\-atory 
of  Music.  He  played  with  chamber  music  groups  touring 
throughout  the  country,  and  had  played  twice  at  the  School 
of  Music  here. 


As  THE  COLLEGE  had  movcd  into  the  status  of  a  Uni- 
versity, here  seemed  to  be  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  collection  of  books  and  music  to  strengthen  the 
general  repertoire  for  the  strings  as  well  as  to  acquire  a  col- 
lection of  considerable  depth  for  the  cello,  materials  which 
should  have  value  for  Ixith  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  and  faculty. 


Charles  M.  Adams  is  the  Librarian  of  UNC-G  and  a  person 
of  verv  wide  interests  and  accomplishments,  among  them 
fine  printing  and  bookmaking.  He  designed  the  bookplate 
used  above  and  printed  it  originally  on  the  Chapman  Press. 


Manuscript  of  transcription  by  ltjigi  silva 
of  Robert  Marie  de  Leaumont's  Duo  Con- 
certant. 
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The  Science 


Forum 


ELIZABETH  DUFFY  '2  5 


WITH  THE  TOPIC,  The  Biochemist^'  of  Behav- 
ior, the  first  forum  in  the  natural  sciences  was 
held  on  the  evenings  of  Februarv  19  and  20.  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  Facultv  Science  Club,  which  has  for 
a  number  of  vears  sponsored  an  annual  student  lecture. 
Opening  remarks  were  made  by  Dean  James  S.  Ferguson, 
of  the  UNC-G  Graduate  School.  Dr.  Kendon  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Faculty  Science  Club  and  head  of  the  Psy- 
chology Department,  served  as  moderator. 

Represented  on  the  Forum  were  the  fields  of  psychology, 
biology,  and  psychiatr\'.  While  each  speaker  was  a  person 
conducting  research  on  the  frontier  of  his  field,  the  pres- 
entations, illustrated  with  slides,  were  comprehensible  to 
the  college  community  and  the  educated  public. 

ON  THE  FIRST  EVENING,  Dr.  David  Krech,  Professor  of 
Psychology  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
and  a  noted  authority  in  his  area,  spoke  on  the  Physiology  of 
Memory.  For  ten  or  fifteen  years  he  and  his  colleagues.  Dr. 
Bennett  and  Dr.  Rosenzweig,  ha\c  been  studving  the  brains 
of  rats  to  see  how  they  are  modified  by  training  and  experi- 
ence. Litter  mates  were  divided  and  one  group  was  given 
such  experiences  as  learning  mazes,  being  handled,  and 
being  exposed  to  various  stimuli.  The  other  group  was  left 
in  the  cage  without  special  stimulation.  Autopsies  revealed 
chemical  and  anatomical  differences  m  the  brains  of  the 
two  groups.  The  group  which  had  been  stimulated  had 
brains  which  were  larger  in  certain  regions  and  which  had 
a  different  proportion  of  acetylcholine  (a  chemical  involved 
in  the  conduction  of  all  nerve  impulses)  in  relation  to  its 
enzyme,  acet)'lcholinesterase.  Dr.  Krech  believes  that  his 
laboratory  has,  for  the  first  time,  produced  evidence  that 
the  brain  does  change  permanently  as  a  result  of  experience. 
To  this  extent  he  thinks,  with  amusement,  there  was  some 
merit  in  the  claims  of  Gall  and  the  other  phrenologists. 
Their  error  lay  in  assuming  that  changes  in  the  brain  were 
reflected  in  changes  in  the  contours  of  the  skull  and  in 
assuming,  without  evidence,  that  various  "mental  faculties'' 
were  located  in  specific  parts  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Krech  said 
that,  in  the  experiments  in  his  laborator}',  rats  who  were 
blinded  and  then  forced  to  learn  the  pathway  through  a 
maze,  had  greater  development  of  the  somesthetic  area  of 
the  brain,  where  touch  and  the  muscle  sense  are  localized, 
and  less  development  of  the  visual  area  than  unblinded  rats. 
Comments  on  Dr.  Krech's  paper  were  made  by  Dr.  Arthur 
J.  Prange,  Jr.,  psychiatrist  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Medical  School,  and  by  Dr.  Bruce  Eberhart,  head  of 
the  UNC-G  Biology  Department. 

ON  THE  SECOND  EVENING  of  the  Forum,  three  twenty- 
minute  papers  were  presented,  one  by  Dr.  Krech,  one 
by  Dr.  Prange,  and  one  by  Dr.  Eberhart.  Dr.  Krech  con- 
tinued his  discussion  of  the  first  evening.  Dr.  Prange  spoke 
on  The  Use  of  Drugs  in  the  Treatment  of  Mental  Disorders, 
pointing  out  that  treatment  of  psychoses  with  various  forms 
of  chlorpromazine  and  reserpine  had,  in  proper  doses, 
resulted  in  the  remission  of  symptoms  in  a  large  percentage 
of  the  cases,  with  some  possibility  that  permanent  changes 
were  brought  about.   Drugs  such   as  Miltown   and   Equinal 


DR.    DAVID    KRECH 

reduce  tension  in  neurotics  but  did  not  appear  to  effect  a 
cure. 

Dr.  Eberhart  discussed  Biochemical  Genetics  and 
Behavior,  pointing  out  how  certain  genes  produced  certain 
enzyme  systems  which,  in  turn,  resulted  in  certain  forms 
of  behavior.  Some  abnormalities  of  beha\ior,  in  the  cate- 
gory' of  mental  deficiency,  ha\e  been  traced  directly  to  faulty 
metabolism  which  was  caused  by  the  lack  of  specific  en- 
zymes. 

THE  FORUM  was  received  enthusiastically  bv  a  capacity 
audience,  some  of  whom  had  come  from  Duke, 
UNC-CH,  Bowman  Gray  Medical  School,  Davidson  College, 
A  &  T  College,  and  Bennett.  Invitations  had  also  been  sent 
to  other  colleges,  to  local  high  schools,  and  to  a  few  indivi- 
duals in  the  city  who,  it  was  thought,  might  be  particularly 
interested.  Many  unidentified   visitors  were  present. 

The  planning  of  the  Forum  and  the  selection  of  the 
speakers  were  carried  out  by  a  committee  composed  of  Mr. 
Donald  Jones,  of  the  Mathematics  Department,  Professor 
Florence  Schaeffer  of  the  Chemistry  Department,  Professor 
Alice  Schriver  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Recreation,  and  Professor  Elizabeth  Duffy  of  the 
Psychology  Department,  chairman.  A  student  committee 
assisted  the  facultv'  comittee  in  making  the  arrangements  for 
the  Forum  and  securing  publicit\-   for  it. 

IT  IS  HOPED  that  forums  in  the  biological  sciences  and  in 
the  physical  sciences  may  be  held  on  the  campus  in  the 
future.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  we  have  a  forum  in 
search  of  a  financial  sponsor  since  the  University's  support 
of  the  Forum  this  year  came  from  instructional  funds. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Duffy,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  UNC-G,  is 
a  distinguished  scholar  in  her  field  and  has  recently  published 
a  book.  Activation  and  Behavior  (reviewed  in  the  January 
issue)  which  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  topic  of  this 
Forum. 
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ALUMNAE  IN  MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY,  MARYLAND- 


VERA  LARGENT 


DR.  McIner's  "Educate  a  Woman  and  vou  educate  a 
Famih"  is  a  truism;  but  it  had  its  impact  in  point- 
ing up  not  just  an  ob\ious  result  but  also  in  suggest- 
ing an  obligation  to  the  earlv  graduates  of  the  College.  "Ser\'- 
ice"  has  been  the  motto  of  the  College;  and  again,  though 
the  impact  of  this  idea  upon  the  alumnae  is  unmeasurable, 
their  words  and  actions  so  often  reflect  it  that  one  may  assume 
some  of  the  credit  for  the  College.  And  "Responsible  Free- 
dom", first  voiced  bv  Dean  Harriet  Elliott  in  the  thirties,  was 
in  the  forties  constantly  repeated  as  a  description  of  and  an 
affirmation  of  confidence  in  democracy  as  the  best  way  of 
life  on  this  campus  and  for  the  world.  Today  it  is  still  heard. 
The  emphasis  was  on  "Responsible"  as  a  corollary  to  or  even 
a  preliminary^  to  "Freedom".  This,  too,  was  carried  away  by 
thousands  of  alumnae  whose  lives  today  reflect  the  impact 
or — to  be  more  modest — illustrate  the  impact,  conscious  or 
otherwise,  of  UNC-G  in  its  earlier  days. 

All  of  this  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  these  slogans  or 
even  the  College  has  been  solelv  responsible  for  lives  of  acti\e 
community  ser\ice.  Obviously,  some  of  the  alumnae  have 
been  influenced  not  at  all  by  their  four  years  here;  some — 
b\'  the  law  of  a\erages  in  so  large  a  group — feel  no  responsi- 
bility to  their  communities  and  some  lead  lives  of  responsi- 
bility and  senice  for  reasons  that  have  no  relation  to  their 
College.  But  to  one  who  has  been  able  to  observe  and  to 
follow  the  li\'es  of  many  of  the  alumnae  from  the —  twenties 
to  the  sixties  ,  it  seems  that  there  must  be  some  connection 
between  "Now"  and  "Then". 

SINCE  so  M.\NY  do  SO  iiiuch  iu  North  Carolina  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  choose  the  community  on  which 
to  write  to  illustrate  the  above  thesis,  the  author  has  chosen 
to  speak  of  a  community  in  another  state  where  a  very  large 
number  of  our  alumnae  li\e  (almost  one  hundred)  and  where 
the  stor\-  of  their  responsible  citizenship  is  both  fascinating 
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and  inspiring.  That  community  is  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  a  county  of  500  square  miles,  with  400,000  popu- 
lation, suburban  to  Washington  and  containing  such  towns 
as  Bcthcsda,  Chevy  Chase,  Silver  Spring,  Rockxillc,  Kensing- 
ton, etc.;  and  in  that  County  the  dramatic  leadership  of 
Woman's  College  alumnae  in  education  alone  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Moreover,  since  the  major  topic  considered  in  this  issue  of 
the  ALUMNAE  NEWS  is  the  quality  of  education  offered 
now  or  to  be  offered  as  the  University  develops — the  oppor- 
tunities and  the  problems,  educational  and  physical — this  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  present  concrete  evidence  of  the  kinds 
of  people  the  College  has  sent  out.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
contact  all  of  the  nearly  one  hundred  alumnae  who  live  in 
Montgomery  County,  hence  the  picture  will  be  admittedly 
incomplete.  But  certainly  a  large  enough  group  was  consid- 
ered  to  justify  its  use  to  illustrate  the  point  of  this  artcile. 

THERE,  m  Montgomery  Count^",  the  County  School 
Board  checked  only  by  a  County  Council,  administers 
a  school  system  in  which  both  cib,'  and  rural  schools  are  inte- 
grated into  one  system.  There,  the  school  population  has 
grown  from  27,000  in  1950  to  100,000  in  1960  and  its  in- 
crease is  at  the  rate  of  6,000  a  year;  and  new  school  buildings 
are  being  built  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day!  The  job  is  tremen- 
dous and  two  of  our  alumnae  are  powers  on  the  Board,  Lucy 
Spinks  Kekcr  *38  and  Lucille  Davrin  Maurer  X42  (she  gradu- 
ated from  UNC-CH  and  took  a  Master's  degree  in  Econom- 
ics). A  third  North  Carolinian,  Dr.  Clifford  Beck,  Ph.D.  of 
UNC-CH  and  formerly  Head  of  Nuclear  Physics  at  North 
Carolina  State,  is  also  on  the  Board.  In  fact,  let  Lucy  speak, 
"...  some  wits  around  the  County  [asked]  whether  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  'offers  a  course  down  there  for 
the  training  of  Montgomery  County  School  Board  Mem- 
bers' ";  and  Lucille,  "...  a  friend  teased  'How  can  I  e\cr  run 
for  the  School  Board?  ...  1  never  went  to  the  Universit}-  of 
North  Carolina'." 


For  two  years  of  their  four  year  term  these  two  worked 
with  a  liberal  majority,  and  many  advances  were  made,  e.g., 
a  far-reaching  curriculum  studv  sponsored  by  the  Board  and 
participated  in  by  over  a  hundred  citizens,  the  beginning  of 
its  implementation  in  detail,  the  building  of  facilities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  population,  and  the  passing 
of  a  salary  schedule  (beginning  at  $5040!)  which  as  Lucy 
wrote  "enhanced  our  ability  to  recruit  high  quality  teachers 
from  all  over  the  country." 

But  a  year  ago  the  "  'thrust'  forward  .  .  .  came  to  a  scream- 
ing halt.  The  inevitable  wa\'e  of  reaction  to  the  cost  of  prog- 
ress came  in  last  vear's  election  when  our  four  like-minded 
Board  mates  .  .  .  were  rejected  at  the  polls  .  .  .",  says  Lucy. 
Admitting  that  public  education  everywhere  is  today  in  the 
throes  of  an  "agonizing  reappraisal",  Lucille  writes,  "The 
trouble  at  the  present  is  that  the  agony  is  greater  than  the  re- 
appraisal." So  what  then?  How  successful  are  thev  in  the 
face  of  a  majority  of  four  opposed  to  them? 

But  let  the  Washington  Post  (February  15,  1964),  speak. 

Its   reporters  seem   on   familiar  terms  with   our   two   ladies, 

"Montgomery   County's    Board   of    Education    adopted   a 

$60,8-niillion  budget  early  yesterday  to  operate  the  County's 

schools  in  1964-1965.    It  included  funds  for  435  new  teachers. 

Approval  came  at  4  a.  m.,  only  after  two  of  the  board's 
economy-minded  members.  .  .  .  voted  to  restore  major  super- 
visory personnel  provisions  in  exchange  for  support  of  the 
budget  by  liberal  members. 

Tills  agreement  to  restore  funds  broke  a  deadlock  that  fol- 
lowed an  initial  3-to-3  vote  at  1:50  a.m.  The  tie  vote  failed 
to  provide  the  majority  needed  for  approval. 

On  the  initial  vote,  Lucy  Keker  and  Lucille  Maurer 
opposed  the  budget  because  of  the  cut  in  supen'isory  per- 
sonnel. .  .  . 

After  the  cut  items  were  restored,  the  budget  was  ap- 
proved, 4  to  2  with  Mrs.  Keker  and  Mrs.  Maurer  switching  to 
the  affirmative.  ..." 

If  space  allowed,  an  excerpt  from  Lucille  Maurer's  letter 
to  the  author  in  which  she  analyzed  the  obligations  of  the 
(any)  School  Board  would  give  a  measure  of  the  quality  of 
her  thinking,  her  purpose,  and  her  strength.  Of  Lucy,  a  friend 
in  Montgomery  County  said,  "She  informs  herself  well,  de- 
cides what  she  believes  right  and  necessary,  and  she  is  logical, 
firm,  and  persistent.  And  she  remains  a  soft-voiced  lady  while 
she  fights." 

The  Curriculum  Study  mentioned  above  resulted  in  a  for- 
midable document  —  two  volumes  of  reports  from  a  Central 
Committee  and  a  large  number  of  sub-committees.  Lucy  was 
a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  until  her  election  to  the 
School  Board.  But  W.C.U.N.C.  was  still  well  represented: 
Toni  Lupton  Hires  '44  was  a  member  of  the  Central  Commit- 
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tee  and  liaison  with  the  Art  Sub-group.  Mary  Alice  Vann 
Fox  '44  was  a  member  of  the  Sub-committee  on  "New  Ideas, 
Experimentation  and  Research  Relating  to  the  Curriculum". 
And,  speaking  of  influence,  Mary  Alice  wrote  modestly,  "My 
husband  [Dr.  Sam  Fox,  III,  a  heart  specialist]  incidentally, 
was  so  interested  in  the  Study  Groups  work  that  he  joined  .  .  . 
and  participated  weekly  for  the  whole  academic  year  as  one 
of  the  most  active  members." 

THE  TWO  .\BOVE  ha\ c  also  contributed  \erv  actively  and 
constructively  to  the  "health,  education,  and  welfare" 
of  Montgomery  County,  in  addition  to  caring  for  and  doing 
all  the  activities  demanded  nowadays  by  the  families  of  three 
(Toni)  and  four  (Man,'  Alice)  children  in  school  and  hus- 
bands and  at  the  same  time  vigorously  continuing  to  develop 
their  own  special  talents  —  Toni  is  a  painter  and  Mary  Alice 
a  pediatrician.  Toni  was  the  dri\e  behind  the  setting  up  of 
the  Marc  Nursery  School,  a  very  fine  school  for  retarded  chil- 
dren. She  considers  it  perhaps  the  most  important  job  she 
has  done.  Today  she  is  heading  a  drive  to  set  up  a  nursery 
school  for  the  culturally  deprived  children  of  the  County. 
It  is  her  contention  that  these  children  can  be  protected 
against  the  almost  ine\itable  "typing"  as  retarded  when  put 
into  competition  with  children  of  the  predominantly  well 
educated  and  well-to-do  families  of  the  County.  She  has 
already  been  handed — at  a  party — a  check  for  $5000  bv  an 
anonymous  North  Carolinian  and  is  now  in  the  middle  of  a 
gigantic  effort  to  get  funds  from  some  grant  for  this  school. 


In  lieu  of  a  photograph, 
these  symbols  of  her  "trade" 
Imust  serve  to  identify  mary 
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And  Mary  Alice  Fox,  though  she  insists  that  she  has  done 
nothing  to  justify  her  presence  in  this  story,  has  in  the  writer's 
opinion  done  much.  For  example,  she  has  in  addition  to  par- 
ticipating in  the  Curriculum  Study,  worked  with  Toni  Hires 
on  the  project  for  culturally  deprived  children:  taught  First 
Aid  to  school  children;  and  has  participated  in  the  Student 
Research  Fellowship  Program  of  the  Tuberculosis  and 
Heart  Association.  She  also  has  worked  with  a  group  of  physi- 
cians to  interpret  to  students  the  relationships  between  re- 
search and  medical  practice.  And  she  has  worked  as  a  Medi- 
cal School  Adviser — a  unique  service  in  Montgomery  County. 
At  present,  in  addition  to  private  service  as  a  Consultant,  she 
is  Chief  of  the  Child  Health  Di\ision  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Health  Department  where,  ob\iously,  her  contacts 
are  with  school  children. 

(Continued  on  Page  42} 

Pen  and  ink  drawing  by  Betty  ]ane  Gardner  Edwards  '62, 
whose  gracious  generosity  has  put  her  professional  skill  at 
the  service  of  the  Editor  in  more  than  one  crisis.  For  this 
the  Editor  wishes  buhliclv  to  thank  her. 


The  Industrial  Scene. 
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Blanche  Ilolt  Gwyn  '36,  a  member  of 
the  Eaatman  25-Year  Club,  has  seen 
serynce  in  medical,  fibers,  and  office  man- 
agement (New  York)  departments; 
worked  as  advertising  copy  writer;  and  is 
now  advertising  copy  chief  for  plastics 
and  plastic  sheeting  divisions  of  Eastman 
Chemical  Products.  Inc.,  in  the  Ne\\' 
York  City  offices.  She  holds  an  \1.  S.  de- 
gree from  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  and  has  done  addi- 
tional postgraduate  work  at  Columbia  in 
General  Studies. 


BLANCHE  GWYN  '36 


As  a  Lt.  Commander  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, Blanche  has  been  active  in  recent 
years  as  training  officer  and  instructor 
evaluator  in  a  unit  of  the  Naval  Reser^'e 
Intelligence  program.  And  while  serving 
on  the  national  public  relations  commit- 
tee of  the  Society  of  the  Plastics  Indus- 
try, she  has  several  times  had  the  agree- 
able task  of  helping  judge  National 
Youth  Achievement  entries  in  the  plas- 
tics field.  She  also  plays  the  recorder 
(wood  flute),  to  the  pleasure,  she  says,  of 
practically   no   one. 


MENTON  THE  NAME  EAST- 
MAX  and  vour  listener  usually 
thinks  of  cameras  and  photo- 
photographic  film.  They  are  the  fore- 
front of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
picture.  But  they're  not  the  whole  pan- 
orama, as  some  forty  UNC-G  alumnae 
now  or  previously  employed  by  the 
"southern  end"  of  Eastman  can  happily 
tell  you  from  firsthand  knowledge. 

Eighteen  alumnae  work  currently  for 
Tennessee  Eastman  Company,  a  manu- 
facturing di\-ision  of  Eastman  Kodak, 
or  for  Eastman  Chemical  Products,  Inc., 
a  marketing  subsidian'.  Tennessee  East- 
man makes  chemicals,  textile  fibers, 
plastics,  and  plastic  sheeting.  Eastman 
Chemical  advertises  and  sells  them. 
T'ormer  employees  of  these  and  related 
Eastman  divisions  include  more  than 
t\vent\'  alumnae,  fifteen  of  whom  are 
married  to  Eastman  men  and  so  still 
indirectly  associated  with  the  company. 
And  just  to  complete  the  statistics,  there 
are  at  least  ten  more  former  UNC-G 
students  who  have  not  worked  for  East- 
man themselves  but  whose  husbands  are 
on  the  roster. 

THE  M.^jopiTY  of  these  alumnae  live 
m  or  near  Kingsport,  in  the  beauti- 
ful northeast  comer  of  Tennessee.  Here, 
in  1920,  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
established  a  plant  to  make  methanol 
Cwood  alcohol)  needed  in  the  photo- 
graphic business.  A  few  years  later  this 


Tennessee  Eastman  division  began  pro- 
duction of  cellulose  acetate  for  use  at 
Kodak  in  the  manufacture  of  safety 
photographic  film.  Bv  the  early  1930's, 
with  cellulose  acetate  as  the  basic  raw 
material,  the  plant  had  expanded  into 
production  of  textile  fibers  and  plastics. 
The  parent  company  also  made  it  the 
center  of  more  and  more  chemical  manu- 
facturing operations.  Toda\',  still  grow- 
ing, Tennessee  Eastman  not  onlv  sup- 
plies many  chemical  needs  of  Eastman 
Kodak,  but  is  in  its  own  right  a  major 
U.  S.  producer  of  industrial  chemicals, 
textile  dves,  fibers,  plastics  and  plastic 
film  and  sheeting.  Its  products  are  sold 
around  the  world  and  go  into  the  mak- 
ing of  many  familiar  things  that  most 
of  us  take  for  granted. 

Various  Eastman  chemical  products, 
for  example,  go  into  perfumes,  cos- 
metics, floor  polishes,  adhesives,  and 
pharmaceuticals  such  as  aspirin;  others 
ser\'e  as  additives  for  gasoline;  still  others 
help  prevent  rancidity  in  foodstuffs  like 
peanut  butter,  potato  chips,  crackers  and 
other  bakerv  items.  You  meet  Eastman 
fibers,  often  in  combination  with  other 
man-made  or  natural  fibers,  in  all  sorts 
of  wearing  apparel  from  swimsuits  to 
sports  clothes  to  formal  wear,  and  also 
in  many  fabrics  for  home  furnishings. 
And  whenever  you  touch  a  steering 
wheel  or  a  toothbrush  handle,  wield  a 
screwdriver  or  a  portable  mixer,  write 
with  a  pen  or  automatic  pencil  or  try 
your  touch  on  typewriter  keys,  fish  with 


a  plastic  lure,  look  at  an  illuminated  out- 
door sign,  or  open  one  of  those  clear 
"blister"  packages  that  everything  goes 
to  market  in  these  days — well,  the 
chances  are  better  than  good  that  you're 
encountering  one  of  the  innumerable 
end  uses  of  Eastman  plastics. 

TENNESSEE  EASTMAN  haS  aCtivclv 
recruited  UNC-G  graduates  since 
the  earlv  1940's.  Personnel  representa- 
ti\-es  visit  the  campus  annually  to  inter- 
view applicants  who  are  well  qualified  in 
business  or  in  such  fields  as  chemistry 
and  mathematics.  New  employees,  de- 
pending upon  their  speciality,  sometimes 
go  directly  to  a  regular  job  assignment. 
Chemistr\'  major  Emily  Coxe  '62,  for 
example,  found  a  natural  niche  in  the 
extremely  important,  often  (to  others) 
m\stifving,  world  of  the  Research  Lab- 
oratories. Those  with  a  business  back- 
ground usually  enter  through  Secretarial 
Services,  a  section  responsible  for  pro- 
viding secretarial  assistance  to  the  entire 
organization.  There's  no  better  spot  for 
becoming  rapidly  oriented.  First,  the 
newcomer  has  a  week  of  training  to 
familiarize  her  with  policies,  procedures, 
corporate  organization  and  functions. 
Tlien,  before  being  permanently  as- 
signed, she  handles  work  from — and 
sometimes  in — different  parts  of  the 
plant. 

Linda  Armstrong  '63,  has  worked  in 
several  departments — "valuable  experi- 
ence," she  says,  and  an  interesting  way 
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of  getting  to  know  the  people  and  activ- 
ities in  various  offices.  Classmate  Cleve 
Fletcher  '63  agrees,  and  adds  that  the 
acquaintanceships  she  has  made  o\er  the 
plant  are  proving  veiy  helpful  in  her 
new  assignment  as  secretary  to  the 
Comptroller.  Employed  about  nine 
months  ago,  both  Cle\'e  and  Linda  have 
found  time  to  take  a  night  school  course, 
and  to  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  social, 
recreational  and  church  acti\nties  of  the 
Kingsport  community'.  An  e\en  naver 
employe  is  ]oan  Marshall  Mitchell 
'62C,  whose  husband  works  for  the 
company,  too.  She's  now  under  the  wing 
of  Secretarial  Services. 

ONE  OF  THE  VERY  NICEST  ASPECrS  of 
the  buildings,  brought  to  mind  by 
it  provides  openings  in  practically  e\en- 
phase  of  business  activity.  As  a  corollary, 
individuals  have  good  opportunitv  to  be 
placed  in  offices  that  need  and  will  well 
utilize  their  special  capabilities  and  skills. 
No  dullards  themse\es  ^^■hen  it  comes  to 
diversity,  alumnae  are  scattered  through 
various  departments  like  pearls  from  a 
necklace,  though  with  more  direction. 
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Mary  Evelyn  Winkler  '55  is  in  the 
Legal  Department.  From  a  "brief"  she 
prepared  for  purposes  of  this  report,  it 
looks  as  if  she  got  there  by  a  scenic 
route — through  one  of  the  production 
di\'isions  (in  which  she  was  secretary  to 
the  superintendent),  the  Accounting  and 
the  Insurance  and  Taxes  departments. 
Winifred  Smith  Coleman  '56  works  in 
Economic  &  Market  Analysis.  That  takes 
a  clear  eye  for  figures  and  a  strong  mind 
and  hand  for  accurate,  no-nonsense 
reports.  She,  by  the  way,  is  another 
whose  husband  is  on  the  plant  tele- 
phone. 


Elizabeth  Saunders  '-I-8,  Evelyn  Hicks 
Cantrell  '60  and  Amelia  Stockton  Kim- 
ball '58  brighten  various  areas  of  Pur- 
chasing. Thcv  work  for  purchasing  engi- 
neers. And  there's  no  lack  of  challenge 
because,  after  all,  this  is  one  place  where 
the  money  goes  out.  Off  the  job,  Evelyn 
and  Amelia  handle  purchasing  for  their 
own  households,  headed — vou'\e  guessed 
it — b\-  fellow  compan>'  employees.  The 
Kimballs  started  with  Eastman  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  and  quickly  found  kin- 
dred spirits  in  such  outside  interests  as 
music,  church  acti\-ities  and  water  sports. 

Turning  away  from  the  general  offices, 
you'll  find  Caroline  Corpening  '62  help- 
ing lighten  office  detail  for  the  chief 
chemical  engineer  in  one  of  the  manu- 
facturing divisions.  She  hasn't  figured 
out  yet  why  tr\-ing  to  get  weekly  notes 
from  a  staff  of  bright  engineers  and 
chemists  is  so  much  like  "extracting 
molars,"  but  she  keeps  her  strateg\- 
sharp  for  the  purpose  bv  plaving  bridge 
during  lunch  hour.  And  speaking  of 
lunch,  there's  one  alumna  whose  oc- 
cupation touches  the  heart  of  the  plant's 
more  than  8,000  employees.  Mary 
Anderson  Chambers  '41,  dietitian  in  the 
Cafeteria  Department  for  the  past  fi\'e 
jears.  is  in\ohcd  in  food  planning  and 
ser\'icc  for  four  cafeterias,  three  of  them 
operating  on  a  24-hour  basis.  She  also 
helps  arrange  meals  for  management 
meetings  and  other  special  functions.  A 
graduate  in  Home  Economics,  Mar\' 
received  American  Dietitics  Association 
membership  after  a  vear's  internship 
at  Duke  Uni\ersity  Hospital,  and 
later  earned  an  M.  A.  in  Institutional 
Management  at  Columbia  Unisersitv 
Teacher's  College. 

As  this  report  got  under  wa\',  Rebecca 
Squires  Bridwell  '55  was  rounding  out 
some  eight  and  a  half  vears  in  the  Re- 
search Laboratories,  where  she  worked 
first  as  technical  report  writer.  More 
rcccnth  she  has  served  as  technical 
report  editor. 

SIX  .\LUMN.\E  now  working  in  sales 
offices  are  located  mostlv  in  the 
"hinterlands."  Lynn  Armstrong  '60,  how- 
ever, has  returned  to  Kingsport  after  hvo 
and  a  half  years  as  office  assistant  in 
plastic  sales,  Minneapolis,  and  works  as 
sales  correspondent  in  the  plasties  divi- 
sion. She  reports  that  the  same  friendlv 
working  relationships  exist  in  both 
places.  Incidentallv,  her  return  to  Ten- 
nessee makes  her  available  for  member- 
ship in  the  new  Alumnae  Chapter  in 
Kingsport. 

Sharron  Hager  '61X  is  office  assistant 
in  chemical  sales,  Cincinnati.  After  a 
year  at  the  College,  Sharron  went  on 
to  school  in  Tennessee  and,  since  start- 
ing with  Eastman,  has  nearh'  completed 


work  for  her  degree.  She  has  a  testi- 
monial for  UNC-G;  "The  caliber  of 
instruction  there  is  indeed  hard  to  beat; 
I  gained  more  from  several  standpoints 
than  at  either  of  the  two  colleges  I  later 
attended."  She's  done  a  bit  of  teaching, 
herself,  as  a  water  safety  instructor. 

Mary  Wilson  '48,  recently  transferred 
to  Greensboro  as  office  assistant  in 
chemical  sales,  is  really  back  on  home 
ground — she's  a  nati\-e  of  Guilford  Col- 
lege. Mary  has  friends  in  many  branches 
of  Eastman  since  she  has  worked  both 
in  the  Personnel  Department  at  the 
home  office  and  in  the  Fibers  Advertis- 
ing Department,  New  York.  Also  on 
deck  in  tlic  Greensboro  office,  which 
handles  area  sales  of  fibers  and  plastics, 
too,  are  Julia  Bynum  '47C  and  Mary 
Kanney  Markham  '37C,  longtime  ex- 
perts in  the  intricate  technique  of  keep- 
ing up  with  salesmen,  being  helpful  to 
customers,  and  tactfullv  seeking  answers 
or  deliveries  from  the  home  plant. 

'Mary  Jane  DeViney  '54,  now  senior 
office  assistant  in  chemical  sales,  New 
York  City,  is  an  Eastman  veteran  of 
o\er  nine  years,  all  in  the  chemical  sales 
end.  Despite  what  she  describes  as 
"practically  no  formal  chemical  back- 
ground, unfortunately,"  she  has  long 
since  demonstrated  her  competence  in 
a  group  to  whom  isobutyraldehyde  and 
diisodecyl  adipate  are  commonplace 
terms. 

Alumnae  at  Eastman  of  course  enjoy 
all  the  employee  benefits  for  which 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  a  pioneer  and 
pacesetter  in  this  field,  is  renowned.  But 
perhaps  e\en  more  important,  thev're 
members  of  an  organization  in  which 
people  arc  not  just  people  but  valued 
individuals.  Looking  back  to  when  she 
was  employed — at  her  very  first  job 
intcr\ie\\' — .Mary  Jane  DeVinev  sa\s, 
"I've  never  regretted  it."  She  probably 
speaks  for  us  all. 


J.\NE    DEVINEY 
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IN  MEMORIAM  —  Faculty 


CHARLES  EDWARD  PRALL,  teacher, 
educator,  administrator,  friend,  died  Feb- 
luar.'  2.  1964,  after  two  and  a  half  years  of 
serious  illness.  \\'oman's  College  (now 
UNC-G)  began  the  school  year  1949  with 
Dr.  Prall  as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. For  nine  years  the  College  profited 
from  his  wisdom  and  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation developed  under  his  guidance.  He  was 
a  skilled  teacher,  an  excellent  administrator 
and  a  valued  friend. 

Dr.  Prall  came  to  the  College  with  a  varied 
and  distinguished  background.  He  earned 
B.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  at  State  University 
of  Iowa  and  an  M.A.  from  University  of 
Chicago.  A  man  of  many  talents,  he  served 
in  many  capacities:  superintendent  of 
schools,  research  professor  in  education.  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education  at  University  of 
Arkansas  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
director  of  summer  schools.  Field  Coordi- 
nator of  Teacher  Commission  of  American 
Council  on  Education,  and  Director  of  Com- 
mission on  Education  of  American  Hospital 
Association.  He  was  a  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  Delta  Tau  Delta. 
He  co-authored  "Teacher  Education  in  Serv- 
ice." He  was  author,  "State  Program  for 
Enrollment  of  Teacher  Education,"  and 
"Problems  of  Hospital  Administration." 
Upon  retirement  he  was  made  Dean  Emeri- 
tus and  was  awarded  Honorary  Fellowship 
in  American  Colleges  of  Hospital  Adminis- 
tration. 

Our  sympathy  extends  to  his  son  Charles 
Edward,  Jr.  of  New  York  City  and  his  wife 
Dayle  Borden  who  was  ever  a  wonderful 
helpmate  during  his  long  illness. 

And  now  "the  years  you  have  spent  in 
our  midst  become  a  memory.  You  have 
walked  among  us  a  spirit,  and  your  shadow 
has  been  a  light  upon  our  faces.  Much  have 
we  loved  you."  Gibron,  Kahil.  The  Prophet. 

Sara  Daniel  Vaughan  '30 
Herbert  Vaughan 


JOHN  C.  LOCKHART,  Business  Man- 
ager of  Woman's  College  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  from  1943  until  his 
retirement  in  1957,  died  in  Greensboro  on 
January  12,  1964.  He  was  bom  in  Orange 
County  in  January,  1890,  and  was  educated 
in  North  Carolina,  having  been  graduated 
from  the  University  in  1912.  He  later  studied 
at  Columbia  University  and  his  entire  life 
was  devoted  to  service  in  the  educational 
field.  Before  coming  to  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege he  had  been  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Wake  County,  Mecklenburg  County,  and 
Dunn,  in  addition  to  having  serv'ed  as  the 
principal  of  several  schools.  His  interest  in 
education  didn't  end  with  the  classroom  or 
schoolhouse;  he  also  served  as  President  of 
the  North  Carolina  Education  Association 
in  1942-43  and  as  a  member  or  chairman  of 
many  important  educational  committees  and 
boards  on   the  state  level. 

One  of  his  major  interests  before  and 
since  his  retirement  was  his  association  with 
the  Home  Economics  Foundation  here  on 
the  campus.  This  foundation  was  organized 
a  number  of  years  ago  to  promote  the  grad- 
uate and  research  programs  in  the  School  of 
Home  Economics  and  he  served  as  its  Treas- 
urer until  just  a  few  months  before  his 
death. 

When  one  thinks  of  John  Lockhart  three 
adjectives  come  to  mind — friendly,  kindly, 
and  courtly.  He  was  a  real  southern  gentle- 
man and  had  the  ability  to  put  friends  as 
well  as  strangers  at  ease  with  his  kindly  and 
friendly  interest  in  people.  1  found  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockhart  wonderful  neighbors 
for  twenty-one  years. 

Woman's  College  is  a  tradition  with  the 
Lockhart  family.  Matrena  Lockhart  Finn,  his 
only  daughter,  was  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege in  the  Class  of  1941;  Sarah  Joyner 
Lockhart,  the  wife  of  his  only  son,  was 
graduated  in  the  Class  of  1940;  and  his 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


After  five  years  of  serious  illness, 
HELEN  INGRAHAM,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  University  faculty,  died  on 
January  27,  1964.  She  had  fought  her  ill- 
ness with  unbelievable  gallantry,  always 
appearing  to  be  more  interested  in  her  visi- 
tor's problems  than  in  her  own,  alwajs  ready 
with  a  humorous  quip,  and  almost  to  the 
end  asking  to  bear  pain  rather  than  to  lose 
her   independence   of   thought   and   action. 

At  Knox  College  in  Illinois,  from  which 
she  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
1918,  she  was  an  honor  student,  a  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  the  recipient  of  the 
highest  award  given  in  her  field  of  biology. 
During  her  years  at  college  she  was  not  only 
one  of  the  leaders  academically,  but  she 
also  was  active  in  student  government  affairs. 

In  the  five  years  after  graduation  from 
college  she  taught  Mathematics  and  Science 
in  the  Lewiston,  Illinois,  High  School;  earned 
a  Master  of  Science  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  did  further  graduate  work 
and  taught  at  Bryn  Mawr.  In  1923  she 
came  to  the  Biology  Department  of  the 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  (now  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro),  where  she  rose 
from  instructor  to  professor  and  where  she 
taught  until  illness  forced  her  early  retire- 
ment. For  three  years,  1949-1952,  she  ser\'ed 
with  real  distinction  as  Acting  Head  of  her 
department.  One  of  the  most  valuable, 
respected,  and  loved  members  of  the  faculty, 
she  was  always  independent  and  courageous. 
She  had  served  on  almost  all  of  the  major 
committees — elective  and  appointive — on  the 
campus;  she  had  acted  as  Academic  Class 
Adviser  for  three  years;  and  she  had  been 
honored  by  her  colleagues  by  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  local  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
chapter. 

She  was  conceded  by  all — students,  faculty, 
and  administration — to  have  been  one  of 
the  best    teachers   at   the   College.   Satisfied, 


with  nothing  less  than  excellence  from  her 
students  and  setting  the  same  high  stand- 
ards for  herself,  she  had  their  affection  and 
respect  and  built  many  enduring  friendships 
among  former  students.  Her  gift  for  friend- 
ship was  reflected  by  all  about  her — col- 
leagues, neighbors,  students,  and  service  per- 
sonnel— as  all  suffered  with  her  through 
her  long  illness. 

Vera  hargent 

DR.  LORNA  LAVERY  STAFFORD, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  at  UNC-G 
from  1923-1927,  died  February  23,  1964,  in 
Mexico  City,  following  a  fall  on  January  25. 

She  received  her  B.A.  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Ph.D.  from  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  She  came  to  UNC-G 
at  a  moment  of  expansion  and  did  much 
to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  study  of  Spanish. 
Her  warm  personality,  her  sense  of  humor, 
her  intellectual  interests,  her  excellent  teach- 
ing made  her  popular.  After  several  years  of 
teaching  at  \\''ellesley,  during  which  time  she 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  "study  abroad" 
plans,  she  married  Mr.  Maurice  L.  Stafford, 
a  career  diplomat,  and  lived  in  Lithuania, 
P'rance,  Brazil  and  Mexico.  In  Lithuania,  she 
studied  Russian  and  became  so  proficient 
that  forever  after  she  was  a  distinct  asset 
to  our  foreign  service,  since  she  could  and 
did  communicate  with  the  Russian  diplomats, 
wherever  they   were   stationed. 

In  Mexico,  where  she  and  her  husband 
lived  from  1938  on,  she  continued  her 
scholarly  interests.  In  Guadalajara,  she  found 
a  remarkable  collection  of  manuscripts  and 
books  uncatalogucd  and  she  persuaded  the 
American  Library  Association  to  send  a 
librarian  to  catalogue  these  "finds". 

In  Mexico  City,  she  was  prominent  in  all 
civic  affairs  and  at  once  identified  herself 
with  Mexico  City  College.  F'ounder  and 
director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
College  (now  the  University  of  the 
Americas),  she  insisted  upon  "the  highest 
standards  of  scholarship  in  both  teaching 
and  research"  and  with  her  faculty  developed 
a  strong  emphasis  on  Latin-American  studies. 
For  more  than  a  \ear,  in  a  crisis,  she  was 
Professor,   Dean  and  Acting  President. 

In  1959  UNC-G  conferred  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of   Letters  uixin   her. 

A  Lorna  Lavery  Stafford  Scholarship  Fund 
has  been  established  at  fhe  University  of  the 
Americas  as  a  memorial.  Contributions  may 
be  sent  to  the  President,  Dr.  D.  Ray  Lindley, 
Apartado  Postal  968,  Mexico  1,  D.  F., 
Mexico.  Meta  Helena  Miller 

LOCKHART 

{Continued  from  Page  20) 
granddaughter,  Linda  Scott  Lockhart,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Class  of   1967,  is  one  of   eight 
Alumnae    Scholars    on    the    campus    at    the 
present  time. 

The  state,  the  local  community,  and  the 
University  have  lost  a  devoted  friend  and  a 
conscientious  and  indefatigable  worker  in 
the  field  of  education. 

Florence  Schaeffer 


MRS.  JOSEPHINE  COIT  WAKEFIELD, 

who  was  a  Super\'isor  in  the  Training  School 
(now  Curry)  in  1901-2,  died  at  her  home 
in  Banner  Elk  on  December  21  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one.  Her  late  husband,  the  Rev- 
erend John  Wakefield,  was  Superintendent 
of  Barium  Springs  Orphanage  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1910.  She  is  survived  by 
two  daughters  and  a  brother.  y    l. 

DR.  CLEO  RAIN\\'ATER,  retired  mem 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  Florida  State  University 
and  \'isiting  Lecturer  at  the  Woman's 
College  for  the  academic  year  1960-1961, 
died  on  August  14  in  Florence,  South  Car- 
olina. He  illness  was  long  and  during  its 
early  months  she  had  made  her  home  with 
a  niece.  Though  her  stay  here  was  short,  she 
made  a  \ery  real  contribution  and  left  many 
friends  behind  who  grieve  her  passing.  Her 
immediate   survivors   are   two   brothers. 

V.  L. 

MRS.  DAN  MURPH,  who,  as  Miss  Anne 
Ketchin,  was  a  member  of  the  English  staff 
at  the  Woman's  College  from  1922-1927, 
died  at  her  home  in  ^Vinnsboro,  South  Car- 
olina, on  December  24,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness  which  she  fought  gallantly. 
Upon  her  departure  from  the  Woman's 
College  she  was  married  to  Dan  Murph  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  Winns- 
boro  or  in  \\'ashington  where  her  husband, 
a  lawyer,  served  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  until 
his  retirement.  He  preceded  her  in  death  sev- 
eral years  ago.  One  son  Dan  Murph,  Jr.  is 
a  nuclear  physicist.  Her  many  friends  among 
the  older  generations,  who  well  remember 
her  ability  and  her  charm,  are  saddened  by 
her  passing. 

Alleine  Minor         v.  L. 


Sympathy  to 

Faculty  Members 

MRS.     BE.VTA    MARK     JOHNSON,        mOthcr     of 

Dr.  Hildegarde  Johnson,  Stone  Professor  of 
Home  Economics,  died  on  December  26  in 
Greensboro  at  the  home  of  her  daughter 
with  whom  she  had  lived  for  four  and  a 
half  years.  To  Dr.  Johnson  the  alumnae 
extend    deep  sympathy. 

THOMAS  CLIFTON  coRBiTT,  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Herman  A.  Smith,  Associate  Dean  of 
UNC-G,  died  on  January  7.  He  had  been  a 
resident  of  Gatesville  for  sixty  years.  To 
Mrs.  Smith  goes  the  s>inpatliy  of  the 
.Mumnae  .Association. 

MRS.    GEORGE    UNDERWOOD,    widoW    of    Dr. 

George  A.  Underwood,  Professor  of  French 
at  Woman's  College  from  1924-1944,  died 
in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  on  October 
3  after  long  illness.  Mrs.  Underwood  is  well 
remembered  by  many  alumnae  because  of 
the  gracious  hospitality  offered  to  many 
students  in   their  home. 

MRS.  JOSEPH  E.  CUNNINGHAM,  the  mother 
of  Miss  Lilhan  Cunningham,  Counselor  in 
Jamison  Hall,  died  on  February  22.  To  Miss 
Cunningham  her  many  alumnae  friends 
extend  sincere  s\mpathy. 

MRS.     MILTON    A.     PARKER,     mOthcr    of    PrO- 

fessor  Franklin  Parker  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment, died  at  the  home  of  a  daughter  in 
Illinois  in  mid-February.  To  Dr.  Parker  and 
his  family  their  alumnae  friends  express 
sympathy. 


In  Memoriam  —  Alumnae 


1897  Nannie  Duffy  Albright 
Jessie  Kerner  Fountaine 
Clarkie  D.  MacLean 

1898  Mary  Gale  Carter  White 

1899  Florence  Wall  Adams 
Ethel  Pittman  Lawrence 
Lucy  Coffin  Ragsdale 

1900  Ruby  Whitaker  Peirson 

1901  Gene\-a  McCulloch  Garrett 
Ruth  Martin  King 

1904  Addie  Goodman 

1905  Bessie  Pittman  Lawrence 
Josephine  Rainey  Smith 

1906  Zeta  Caldwell  Niblock 

1908  Julia  Adams  Johnson  Emerson 
Ethel  Hodges  McDonald 

1909  Nettie  McNairy  Rabb 

1910  Mary  Fries  Hall 

Nina  Vinson  Whitaker 

1911  Norfleet  Hunter  Haynes 

Hattie  Mae  Blackman  Henderson 


1912  Edith  Caroline  Tliomason 
1915  Mamie  Carter  Pegg 

1919  Mamie  Blackwood 
Mamie  L.  Jones 

E\-a  Craven  Reynolds 

1920  Inez  Elizabeth  Boyce 

1925  Maude  Fisher  Blackwelder 

1926  Ernestine  Shipp  Fisher 

1927  Ola  Fleming 

1928  Bernice  E.  Hitchens 

1929  Sadie  Dixon  Glazier 
Rosalie  Jacobi  Newman 
Margaret  Duckworth  Palmer 
Jessie  Stockard 

1932  Margaret  Byerly  De  Sola 

1938  Flora  Pearsall 

1939  Jo  Elaine  Robertson  Mattox 

1940  Kathleen  McBryde  Smith 
1944  Saida  Jones   (Dot)   Bunvell 
1960   Katharine  Warren  Annas 


BOOKSHELF 


Can  Teachers  Teach? 


The   Education   of   American   Teachers, 

bv  James  B.  Conant  (New  York:  Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1963).  The  reviewer.  Mary 
Frances  Bell  Hazelman  '43,  M.Ed.  '61. 
is  a  teacher  of  accelerated  classes  in  Eng- 
lish in  Greensboro  Kiser  Junior  High 
School. 

When  Dr.  James  B.  Conant  made  liis 
survey  of  the  high  school  in  1959,  school 
superintendents,  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation, high  school  faculties,  and  parents  of 
teenage  children  from  Maine  to  California 
read  and  talked  about  his  findings,  ^\'ith  his 
new  book.  The  Education  of  American 
Teachers,  Dr.  Conant  has  added  to  his 
previous  reading  public,  elementary-  school 
teachers,  parents  of  all  school-age  children, 
and  faculties  of  even,-  college  and  university 
which   trains   teachers. 

The  author  bases  his  right  to  speak  not 
on  his  previous  books  or  on  his  presidency 
of  Harvard  but  on  his  own  teaching.  As  a 
teacher  of  chemistry  who  thought  his  own 
methods  quite  good,  he  questioned  those  of 
others  in  different  departments  and  facul- 
ties. In  this  book  he  remembers  old  rival- 
ries between  the  school  of  education  and 
various  academic  fields.  This  personal  in- 
volvement makes  the  subject,  which  he 
treats  with  clinical  validity  and  thorough- 
ness, more  human  and  therefore  more  inter- 
esting than  the  a\erage  survey. 
Lively  Writing 

One  of  his  major  complaints  is  the  college 
professor  who  has  never  taught  the  subject 
on  the  level  [on]  which  he  is  teaching  the 
prospective  teacher  to  teach   it.   .   .   . 

As  Dr.  Conant  presents  his  findings,  they 
are  entirely  reasonable  and  logical;  more 
often  than  not  the  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  teaching  of  teachers  are 
expensive.  He  does  not  play  "Hearts  and 
Flowers"  to  his  readers  because  he  assumes 
that  anyone  who  reads  this  treatise  believes 
that  America's  children  are  its  future  and 
that  their  teachers  are  among  the  country's 
most  important  commodities. 

In  The  Education  of  American  Teachers 
77  institutions  of  higher  learning  which 
prepare  teachers  in  the  16  most  populous 
states  (representing  two-thirds  of  the  total 
population)  are  evaluated.  Dr.  Conant  him- 
self visited  52  campuses;  the  others  were 
visited  by  his  colleagues.  .  .  .  He  and  his 
fellow  researchists  agreed  on  most  things, 
but  not  on  all.  Tlierefore,  the  final  report 
— the  book  itself — is  his  own  responsibility. 
Can  Teachers  Teach? 

Studies,  observations,  and  evaluations  fur- 
nish material  for  27  points  which  show  the 


major   changes   needed   in   teacher  education 
in  the  United  States  today.   .   .  . 

Can  a  gi\en  person,  prepared  and  certi- 
fied for  teaching  by  one  agency  or  another, 
really  teach?  That  is  the  question  which 
.America's  citizens,  its  parents  and  students 
ask.  That  is  Dr.  Conant's  question,  too.  Tlie 
need  to  answer  this  question  is  the  reason 
for  the  sur\ey  and  for  the  book. 

Dr.  Conant  first  discusses  the  agencies 
which  certify  teachers.  He  feels  these  com- 
plex instruments  of  measurement  should  be 
relegated  to  advisory  positions.  The  college 
or  institution  which  prepared  the  teacher 
should  be  held  responsible  for  his  training 
and  .should  be  able  to  vouch  for  his  being 
"prepared  to  teach  as  well  as  being  a  'well- 
educated'  person." 

Particularh'  interesting  are  the  author's 
proposals  concerning  a  clinical  professor  who 
would  supervise  classroom  teachers  in  public 
school  systems  cooperating  with  the  college's 
teaclver  training  program.  .  .  .  The  state 
should  be  assured  of  high  competence  from 
those  teachers  and  professors  chosen  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  supervisor^'  program. 
"Out  of  Field" 

Dr.  Conant  urges  that  the  state  give  "top 
priority  to  the  development  of  regulations 
insuring  that  a  teacher  will  be  assigned  only 
to  those  duties  for  which  he  is  prepared." 
Frightening  statistics  show  that  far,  far  too 
many  public  school  personnel  are  teaching 
"out  of  field." 

Once  a  teacher  receives  his  certification, 
it  should  be  accepted  in  any  state.  Instead 
of  50  different  state  requirements.  Dr.  Con- 
ant suggests  that  the  certification  be  pro- 
bationary until  the  young  teacher  works 
closely  under  an  experienced  or  master 
teacher  whose  teaching  load  has  been 
reduced  so  that  he  can  be  effective  in  guid- 
ing the  newcomer.  That  the  experienced 
teachers  be  given  "those  pupils  who  create 
problems  beyond  the  ability  of  the  novice 
to  handle  effectively"  is  another  sound  sug- 
gestion. 

Concerning  the  hiring  of  teachers  of  low 
intellectual  ability  to  alleviate  the  teacher 
shortage,  Dr.  Con'ant  advises  the  states  to 
develop  loan  policies  which  would  be  aimed 
at  recruitment  of  the  most  able  college  stu- 
dents instead  of  the  average  or  below  aver- 
age. He  states  further  that  this  loan  .should 
be  cancelled  after  four  or  five  years  of 
teaching  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  given. 

To  the  boards  of  trustees  of  institutions 
educating  teachers,  the  author  insists  that 
there  be  an  "all-university  approach  to 
teacher   training"    .... 

The      education      of      elementary     school 


teachers  must  be  different  from  that  of 
secondary  school  instructors.  While  the 
teacher  of  the  \ery  young  should  be  pre- 
pared in  an  extremely  broad  program  since 
he  teaches  all  subjects,  .  .  .  the  author 
recommends  that  the  secondary  teacher  be 
certified  only  in  a  single  subject  field  .... 

Many  will  agree  with  this  statement;  "An 
institution  offering  programs  in  art  or  music 
or  physical  education  should  be  prepared  to 
award  a  teaching  diploma  in  each  of  these 
fields  without  grade  designation:  institutions 
should  not  attempt  to  develop  competency 
in  more  than  one  field  in  four  years."  .... 
Cash  Register  Credits 

The  chapter  dealing  with  "Continuing 
and  In-Sen'ice  Education  of  Teachers" 
clearly  reflects  Dr.  Conant's  disapproval  of 
special  courses  designed  for  what  he  calls 
"cash-register  credits."  Such  ineffectual 
studies  are  often  subscribed  to  by  teachers 
because  they  come  at  convenient  hours  or 
because  the  academic  departments  fail  to 
pro\ide  enough  courses  of  the  kind  which 
a   teacher  needs  in  his  work. 

The  author  endorses  continued  education 
and  urges  dramatic  salary  increases  when  a 
teacher  moves  from  probationary  status  to 
tenure  or  upon  the  earning  of  a  master's 
degree.  He  does  not  endorse  automatic  salary  -- 
increases  upon  completion  of  a  given  number 
of  "Semester  hours  earned"  or  "Workshops 
taken"   .... 

In  an  age  of  jargonese  and  professional 
gobbledegook,  the  reader  finishes  Dr.  Con- 
ant's book  with  a  deep  appreciation  of  his 
clear,  forthright  prose  and  the  apparent 
honest\-  with  which  he  presents  "both  sides" 
before  he  states  his  conclusions.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  appalling  weaknesses  in 
many  areas  of  teacher  training  and  gross 
injustices  perpetrated  upon  America's  youth. 
He  pictures  a  crisis  in  education  which  he 
feels  more  than  a  general  "putting  one's 
house  in  order."  He  suggests  building  a  new 
house.  Here  is  a  writer,  researchist,  edu- 
cator, and  scholar  who  names  weaknesses 
and  then  offers  concrete  suggestions  for 
remedying  them. 

^^'hile  his  remedies  are  sensible  and  feasi- 
ble, they  will  be  a  long  time  in  execution. 
Possibly,  some  of  them  may  never  be.  But 
when  a  man  of  Dr.  Conant's  stature  speaks, 
many  listen.  The  current  Conant  report  will 
be  misread,  misquoted  and  misunderstood 
by  "experts"  of  all  kinds.  But  among  those 
who  listen  to  all  of  what  he  has  to  say  will 
be  some  who  will  execute  many  of  the 
reforms  and  improve  the  education  of 
America's  teachers. 

This  review  was  reprinted  from  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  of  September 
29,  1963,  with  the  consent  of  the  Editor. 
It  has  been  sharply  cut  for  reasons  of 
space,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  major 
points  come  clear. 
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The 
Money 
Behind 
Our  Colleges 


ARE  America's  colleges  and  universities  in  good  financial  health^ 
XX  or  bad? 

Are  they  pricing  themselves  out  of  many  students'  reach?  Or  can — and 
should — students  and  their  parents  carry  a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of 
higher  education? 

Can  state  and  local  governments  appropriate  more  money  for  higher 
education?  Or  is  there  a  danger  that  taxpayers  may  "revolt"? 

Does  the  federal  government — now  the  third-largest  provider  of  funds 
to  higher  education — pose  a  threat  to  the  freedom  of  our  colleges  and 
universities?  Or  is  the  "threat"  groundless,  and  should  higher  education 
seek  even  greater  federal  support? 

Can  private  donors — business  corporations,  religious  denominations, 
foundations,  alumni,  and  alumnae — increase  their  gifts  to  colleges 
and  universities  as  greatly  as  some  authorities  say  is  necessary?  Or  has 
private  philanthropy  gone  about  as  far  as  it  can  go? 

There  is  no  set  of  "right"  answers  to  such  questions.  College  and 
university  financing  is  complicated,  confusing,  and  often  controversial, 
and  even  the  administrators  of  the  nation's  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  not  of  one  mind  as  to  what  the  best  answers  are. 

One  thing  is  certain:  financing  higher  education  is  not  a  subject  for 
"insiders,"  alone.  Everybody  has  a  stake  in  it. 


Where  U.S.  colleges 
and  universities 
get  their  income 


THESE  DAYS,  most  of  America's  colleges  and  universities  manage 
to  make  ends  meet.  Some  do  not:  occasionally,  a  college  shuts 
its  doors,  or  changes  its  character,  because  in  the  jungle  of  educational 
financing  it  has  lost  the  fiscal  fitness  to  survive.  Certain  others,  qualified 
observers  suspect,  hang  onto  life  precariously,  sometimes  sacrificing 
educational  quality  to  conserve  their  meager  resources.  But  most  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities  survive,  and  many  do  so  with  some  distinction. 
On  the  surface,  at  least,  they  appear  to  be  enjoying  their  best  financial 
health  in  history. 

The  voice  of  the  bulldozer  is  heard  in  our  land,  as  new  buildings  go 
up  at  a  record  rate.  Faculty  salaries  in  most  institutions — at  critically 
low  levels  not  long  ago — are,  if  still  a  long  distance  from  the  high-tax 
brackets,  substantially  better  than  they  used  to  be.  Appropriations  of 
state  funds  for  higher  education  are  at  an  all-time  high.  The  federal 
government  is  pouring  money  into  the  campuses  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  Private  gifts  and  grants  were  never  more  numerous.  More  students 
than  ever  before,  paying  higher  fees  than  ever  before,  crowd  the  class- 
rooms. 

How  real  is  this  apparent  prosperity?  Are  there  danger  signals?  One 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  help  readers  find  out. 

How  DO  colleges  and  universities  get  the  money  they  run  on? 
By  employing  a  variety  of  financing  processes  and  philosophies. 
By  conducting,  says  one  participant,  the  world's  busiest  patchwork 
quilting-bee. 

U.S.  higher  education's  balance  sheets — the  latest  of  which  shows  the 
country's  colleges  and  universities  receiving  more  than  $7.3  billion  in 
current-fund  income — have  been  known  to  baffle  even  those  men  and 
women  who  are  at  home  in  the  depths  of  a  corporate  financial  state- 
ment. Perusing  them,  one  learns  that  even  the  basic  terms  have  lost  their 
old,  familiar  meanings. 

"Private"  institutions  of  higher  education,  for  example,  receive  enor- 
mous sums  of  "public"  money — including  more  federal  research  funds 
than  go  to  all  so-called  "public"  colleges  and  universities. 

And  "public"  institutions  of  higher  education  own  some  of  the 
largest  "private"  endowments.  (The  endowment  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  for  instance,  has  a  higher  book  value  than  Yale's.) 

When  the  English  language  fails  him  so  completely,  can  higher  edu- 
cation's balance-sheet  reader  be  blamed  for  his  bafiBement? 


IN  A  RECENT  year,  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  got  their  current-fund 
income  in  this  fashion: 
20.7%  came  from  student  tuition  and  fees. 
18.9%  came  from  the  federal  government. 
22.9%  came  from  state  governments. 
2.6%  came  from  local  governments. 
6.4%  came  from  private  gifts  and  grants. 
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9.4%  was  other  educational  and  general  income,  including  income 

from  endowments. 
1 7.5%  came  from  auxiliary  enterprises,  such  as  dormitories,  cafeterias, 
and  dining  halls. 

1.6%  was  student-aid  income. 

Such  a  breakdown,  of  course,  does  not  match  the  income  picture 
at  any  actual  college  or  university.  It  includes  institutions  of  many  shapes, 
sizes,  and  financial  policies.  Some  heat  their  classrooms  and  pay  their 
professors  largely  with  money  collected  from  students.  Others  receive 
relatively  little  from  this  source.  Some  balance  their  budgets  with  large 
sums  from  governments.  Others  not  only  receive  no  such  funds,  but  may 
actively  spurn  them.  Some  draw  substantial  interest  from  their  endow- 
ments and  receive  gifts  and  grants  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

"There  is  something  very  reassuring  about  this  assorted  group  of 
patrons  of  higher  education,"  writes  a  college  president.  "They  are 
all  acknowledging  the  benefits  they  derive  from  a  strong  system  of  col- 
leges and  universities.  Churches  that  get  clergy,  communities  that  get 
better  citizens,  businesses  that  get  better  employees — all  share  in  the 
costs  of  the  productive  machinery,  along  with  the  student .  .  . ." 

In  the  campus-to-campus  variations  there  is  often  a  deep  significance; 
an  institution's  method  of  financing  may  tell  as  much  about  its  philos- 
ophies as  do  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  its  catalogue.  In  this  sense, 
one  should  understand  that  whether  a  college  or  university  receives 
enough  income  to  survive  is  only  part  of  the  story.  How  and  where  it 
gets  its  money  may  have  an  equally  profound  eff"ect  upon  its  destiny. 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS: 
34.3%  of  their  income 
comes  from  student  fees. 


from  Students    20.7  per  cent 


1AST  FALL,  some  4.4  million  young  Americans  were  enrolled  in  the 
J  nation's  colleges  and  universities — 2.7  million  in  public  institutions, 
1.7  million  in  private. 

For  most  of  them,  the  enrollment  process  included  a  stop  at  a  cashier's 
office,  to  pay  tuition  and  other  educational  fees. 

How  much  they  paid  varied  considerably  from  one  campus  to  another. 
For  those  attending  public  institutions,  according  to  a  U.S.  government 
survey,  the  median  in  1962-63  was  $170  per  year.  For  those  attending 
private  institutions,  the  median  was  $690 — four  times  as  high. 

There  were  such  differences  as  these: 

In  public  universities,  the  median  charge  was  $268. 

In  public  liberal  arts  colleges,  it  was  $168. 

In  public  teachers  colleges,  it  was  $208. 

In  public  junior  colleges,  it  was  $113. 

Such  educational  fees,  which  do  not  include  charges  for  meals  or  dormi- 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS: 
10%  of  their  income 
comes  from  student  fees. 


TUITION  continued 


tory  rooms,  brought  the  nation's  public  institutions  of  higher  education  a 
total  of  $415  million — one-tenth  of  their  entire  current-fund  income. 

By  comparison: 

In  private  universities,  the  median  charge  was  $1,038. 

In  private  liberal  arts  colleges,  it  was  $751. 

In  private  teachers  colleges,  it  was  $575. 

In  private  junior  colleges,  it  was  $502. 

In  1961-62,  such  student  payments  brought  the  private  colleges  and 
universities  a  total  of  $1.1  billion — more  than  one-third  of  their  entire 
current-fund  income. 

From  all  students,  in  all  types  of  institution,  America's  colleges  and 
universities  thus  collected  a  total  of  $1.5  billion  in  tuition  and  other 
educational  fees. 


Are  tuition  charges 

becoming: 

too  burdensome? 


No  NATION  puts  more  stock  in  maximum  college  attendance  by 
its  youth  than  does  the  United  States,"  says  an  American  report 
to  an  international  committee.  "Yet  no  nation  expects  those  receiving 
higher  education  to  pay  a  greater  share  of  its  cost." 

The  leaders  of  both  private  and  public  colleges  and  universities  are 
worried  by  this  paradox. 

Private-institution  leaders  are  worried  because  they  have  no  desire  to 
see  their  campuses  closed  to  all  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of  well-to-do 
families.  But,  in  effect,  this  is  what  may  happen  if  students  must  con- 
tinue to  be  charged  more  than  a  third  of  the  costs  of  providing  higher 
education — costs  that  seem  to  be  eternally  on  the  rise.  (Since  one-third 
is  the  average  for  all  private  colleges  and  universities,  the  students' 
share  of  costs  is  lower  in  some  private  colleges  and  universities,  con- 
siderably higher  in  others.) 

Public-institution  leaders  are  worried  because,  in  the  rise  of  tuition 
and  other  student  fees,  they  see  the  eventual  collapse  of  a  cherished 
American  dream :  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all.  Making  students 
pay  a  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  public  higher  education  is  no  mere 
theoretical  threat;  it  is  already  taking  place,  on  a  broad  scale.  Last  year, 
half  of  the  state  universities  and  land-grant  institutions  surveyed  by 
the  federal  government  reported  that,  in  the  previous  12  months,  they 
had  had  to  increase  the  tuition  and  fees  charged  to  home-state  students. 
More  than  half  had  raised  their  charges  to  students  who  came  from 
other  states. 

CAN  THE  RISE  in  tuition  rates  be  stopped — at  either  public  or  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities? 
A  few  vocal  critics  think  it  should  not  be;  that  tuition  should,  in  fact, 
go  up.  Large  numbers  of  students  can  afford  considerably  more  than 
they  are  now  paying,  the  critics  say. 

"Just  look  at  the  student  parking  lots.  You  and  I  are  helping  to  pay 
for  those  kids'  cars  with  our  taxes,"  one  campus  visitor  said  last  fall. 
Asked  an  editorial  in  a  Tulsa  newspaper: 


"Why  should  taxpayers,  most  of  whom  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  college  education,  continue  to  subsidize  students  in  state-supported 
universities  who  have  enrolled,  generally,  for  the  frank  purpose  of 
eventually  earning  more  than  the  average  citizen?" 

An  editor  in  Omaha  had  similar  questions: 

"Why  shouldn't  tuition  cover  more  of  the  rising  costs?  And  why 
shouldn't  young  people  be  willing  to  pay  higher  tuition  fees,  and  if 
necessary  borrow  the  money  against  their  expected  earnings?  And  why 
shouldn't  tuition  charges  have  a  direct  relationship  to  the  prospective 
earning  power — less  in  the  case  of  the  poorer-paid  professions  and 
more  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  most  remunerative?" 

Such  questions,  or  arguments-in-the-form-of-questions,  miss  the 
main  point  of  tax-supported  higher  education,  its  supporters  say. 

"The  primary  beneficiary  of  higher  education  is  society,"  says  a  joint 
statement  of  the  State  Universities  Association  and  the  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

"The  process  of  making  students  pay  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
costs  of  higher  education  will,  if  continued,  be  disastrous  to  American 
society  and  to  American  national  strength. 

"It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  higher  education  benefits  only  the 
individual  and  that  he  should  therefore  pay  immediately  and  directly 
for  its  cost — through  borrowing  if  necessary.  .  .  . 

"This  is  a  false  theory.  ...  It  is  true  that  great  economic  and  other 
benefits  do  accrue  to  the  individual,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  to  help  pay  for  the  education  of  others  on  this  account — 
through  taxation  and  through  voluntary  support  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, in  accordance  with  the  benefits  received.  But  even  from  the 
narrowest  of  economic  standpoints,  a  general  responsibility  rests  on 
society  to  finance  higher  education.  The  businessman  who  has  things 
to  sell  is  a  beneficiary,  whether  he  attends  college  or  not,  whether  his 
children  do  or  not .  .  .  ." 

Says  a  university  president:  "I  am  worried,  as  are  most  educators, 
about  the  possibility  that  we  will  price  ourselves  out  of  the  market." 

For  private  colleges — already  forced  to  charge  for  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  providing  higher  education — the  problem  is  particularly  acute. 
As  costs  continue  to  rise,  where  will  private  colleges  get  the  income  to 
meet  them,  if  not  from  tuition? 

After  studying  100  projections  of  their  budgets  by  private  liberal 
arts  colleges,  Sidney  G.  Tickton,  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education,  flatly  predicted: 

"Tuition  will  be  much  higher  ten  years  hence." 

Already,  Mr.  Tickton  pointed  out,  tuition  at  many  private  colleges  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  large  numbers  of  students,  and  scholarship  aid 
isn't  large  enough  to  help.  "Private  colleges  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  haven't  been  taking  many  impecunious  students  in  recent 
years.  The  figures  show  that  they  can  be  expected  to  take  an  even  smaller 
proportion  in  the  future. 


Or  should  students 
carry  a  heavier 
share  of  the  costs? 


CONTINUED 


TUITION  continued 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS: 

1.4%  of  their  income 

comes  from,  the  states. 


"The  facts  are  indisputable.  Private  colleges  may  not  like  to  admit 
this  or  think  of  themselves  as  educators  of  only  the  well-heeled,  but  the 
signs  are  that  they  aren't  likely  to  be  able  to  do  very  much  about  it  in 
the  decade  ahead." 

What  is  the  outlook  at  public  institutions?  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  were  recently  asked  to  make 
some  predictions  on  this  point.  The  consensus: 

They  expect  the  tuition  and  fees  charged  to  their  home-state  students 
to  rise  from  a  median  of  $200  in  1962-63  to  $230,  five  years  later.  In 
the  previous  five  years,  the  median  tuition  had  increased  from  $150  to 
$200.  Thus  the  rising-tuition  trend  would  not  be  stopped,  they  felt — but 
it  would  be  slowed. 

THE  ONLY  alternative  to  higher  tuition,  whether  at  public  or  private  ' 
institutions,  is  increased  income  from  other  sources — taxes,  gifts, 
grants.  If  costs  continue  to  increase,  such  income  will  have  to  in- 
crease not  merely  in  proportion,  but  at  a  faster  rate — if  student  charges 
are  to  be  held  at  their  present  levels. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  these  other  sources  of  income?  See  the 
pages  that  follow. 


22.9  per  cent     from  States 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS: 

39.7%  of  their  income 

comes  from  the  states. 


COLLEGES  and  universities  depend  upon  many  sources  for  their  fi- 
nancial support.  But  one  source  towers  high  above  all  the  rest:  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  taxpayer  provides  funds  for  higher  education  through  all  levels 
of  government — federal,  state,  and  local. 

Together,  in  the  most  recent  year  reported,  governments  supplied  44.4 
per  cent  of  the  current-fund  income  of  all  U.S.  colleges  and  universities— 
a  grand  total  of  $3.2  billion. 

This  was  more  than  twice  as  much  as  all  college  and  university  stu- 
dents paid  in  tuition  fees.  It  was  nearly  seven  times  the  total  of  all 
private  gifts  and  grants. 

By  far  the  largest  sums  for  educational  purposes  came  from  state  and 
local  governments:  $1.9  billion,  altogether.  (Although  the  federal 
government's  over-all  expenditures  on  college  and  university  campuses 
were  large — nearly  $1.4  billion — all  but  $262  million  was  earmarked  for 
research.) 

STATES  HAVE  HAD  a  financial  interest  in  higher  education  since  the 
nation's  founding.  (Even  before  independence,  Harvard  and  other 
colonial  colleges  had  received  government  support.)  The  first  state  uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Georgia,  was  chartered  in  1785.  As  settlers 


moved  west,  each  new  state  received  two  townships  of  land  from  the 
federal  government,  to  support  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

But  the  true  flourishing  of  publicly  supported  higher  education  came 
after  the  Civil  War.  State  universities  grew.  Land-grant  colleges  were 
founded,  fostered  by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1 862.  Much  later,  local  govern- 
ments entered  the  picture  on  a  large  scale,  particularly  in  the  junior- 
college  field. 

Today,  the  U.S.  system  of  publicly  supported  colleges  and  universities 
is,  however  one  measures  it,  the  world's  greatest.  It  comprises  743  in- 
stitutions (345  local,  386  state,  12  federal),  compared  with  a  total  of 
1,357  institutions  that  are  privately  controlled. 

Enrollments  in  the  public  colleges  and  universities  are  awesome,  and 
certain  to  become  more  so. 

As  recently  as  1950,  half  of  all  college  and  university  students  attended 
private  institutions.  No  longer — and  probably  never  again.  Last  fall, 
the  public  colleges  and  universities  enrolled  60  per  cent — one  milUon 
more  students  than  did  the  private  institutions.  And,  as  more  and  more 
young  Americans  go  to  college  in  the  years  ahead,  both  the  number  and 
the  proportion  attending  publicly  controlled  institutions  will  soar. 

By  1970,  according  to  one  expert  projection,  there  will  be  7  million 
college  and  university  students.  Public  institutions  will  enroll  67  per  cent 
of  them. 

By  1980,  there  will  be  10  million  students.  Public  institutions  will 
enroll  75  per  cent  of  them. 


THE  FINANCIAL  implications  of  such  enrollments  are  enormous. 
Will  state  and  local  governments  be  able  to  cope  with  them? 

In  the  latest  year  for  which  figures  have  been  tabulated,  the  current- 
fund  income  of  the  nation's  public  colleges  and  universities  was  $4.1 
billion.  Of  this  total,  state  and  local  governments  supplied  more  than 
$1.8  billion,  or  44  per  cent.  To  this  must  be  added  $790  million  in  capital 
outlays  for  higher  education,  including  $613  million  for  new  construc- 
tion. 

In  the  fast-moving  world  of  public-college  and  university  financing, 
such  heady  figures  are  already  obsolete.  At  present,  reports  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  expenditures  for  higher  education  are 
the  fastest-growing  item  of  state  and  local-government  financing.  Be- 
tween 1962  and  1968,  while  expenditures  for  all  state  and  local-govern- 
ment activities  will  increase  by  about  50  per  cent,  expenditures  for  higher 
education  will  increase  120  per  cent.  In  1962,  such  expenditures  repre- 
sented 9.5  per  cent  of  state  and  local  tax  income;  in  1968,  they  will  take 
12.3  per  cent. 

Professor  M.M.  Chambers,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  totted 
up  each  state's  tax-fund  appropriations  to  colleges  and  universities  (see 
list,  next  page).  He  cautions  readers  not  to  leap  to  interstate  compari- 
sons; there  are  too  many  differences  between  the  practices  of  the  50 
states  to  make  such  an  exercise  valid.  But  the  differences  do  not  obscure 


Will  state  taxes 

be  sufficient  to  meet 

the  rocketing  demand? 
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STATE  FUNDS  continued 


State  Tax  Funds 

For  Higher  Education 


Fiscal  1963 

Change  from  1961 

Alabama 

$22,051,000 

-$346,000 

-  1.5% 

Alaska 

3,301,000 

+     978,000 

+42% 

Arizona 

20,422,000 

+  4,604,000 

+29% 

Arkansas 

16,599,000 

+  3,048,000 

+22.5% 

California 

243,808,000 

+48,496,000 

+25% 

Colorado 

29,916,000 

+  6,634,000 

+28.25% 

Connecticut... 

15,948,000 

+  2,868,000 

+22% 

Delaware 

5,094,000 

+  1,360,000 

+36.5% 

Florida 

46,043,000 

+  8,780,000 

+23.5% 

Georgia 

32,162,000 

+  4,479,000 

+21% 

Hawaii 

10,778,000 

+  3,404,000 

+46% 

Idaho 

10,137,000 

+  1,337,000 

+  15.25% 

Illinois 

113,043,000 

+24,903,000 

+28.25% 

Indiana 

62,709,000 

+12,546,000 

+25% 

Iowa 

38,914,000 

+  4,684,000 

+13.5% 

Kansas 

35,038,000 

+  7,099,000 

+25.5% 

Kentucky 

29,573,000 

+  9,901,000 

+50.25% 

Louisiana 

46,760,000 

+  2,203,000 

+  5% 

Maine 

7,429,000 

+  1,830,000 

+32.5% 

Maryland 

29,809,000 

+  3,721,000 

+20.5% 

Massachusetts 

16,503,000 

+  3,142,000 

+23.5% 

Michigan 

104,082,000 

+  6,066,000 

+  6% 

Minnesota. . . . 

44,058,000 

+  5,808,000 

+  15.25% 

Mississippi . . . 

17,500,000 

+  1,311,000 

+  8% 

Missouri 

33,253,000 

+  7,612,000 

+29.5% 

continued  opposite 


the  fact  that,  between  fiscal  year  1961  and  fiscal  1963,  all  states  except 
Alabama  and  Montana  increased  their  tax-fund  appropriations  to 
higher  education.  The  average  was  a  whopping  24.5  per  cent. 

Can  states  continue  to  increase  appropriations?  No  one  answer  will 
serve  from  coast  to  coast. 

Poor  states  will  have  a  particularly  difficult  problem.  The  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  in  a  recent  report,  told  why: 

"Generally,  the  states  which  have  the  greatest  potential  demand  for 
higher  education  are  the  states  which  have  the  fewest  resources  to  meet 
the  demand.  Rural  states  like  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
South  CaroUna  have  large  numbers  of  college-age  young  people  and 
relatively  small  per-capita  income  levels."  Such  states,  the  report  con- 
cluded, can  achieve  educational  excellence  only  if  they  use  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  resources  than  does  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

A  leading  Western  educator  summed  up  his  state's  problem  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Our  largest  age  groups,  right  now,  are  old  people  and  youngsters 
approaching  ooUege  age.  Both  groups  depend  heavily  upon  the  pro- 
ducing, taxpaying  members  of  our  economy.  The  elderly  demand  state- 
financed  welfare;  the  young  demand  state-financed  education. 

"At  present,  however,  the  producing  part  of  our  economy  is  com- 
posed largely  of  'depression  babies' — a  comparatively  small  group.  For 
the  next  few  years,  their  per-capita  tax  burden  will  be  pretty  heavy,  and 
it  may  be  hard  to  get  them  to  accept  any  big  increases." 

But  the  alternatives  to  more  tax  money  for  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— higher  tuition  rates,  the  turning  away  of  good  students — may 
be  even  less  acceptable  to  many  taxpayers.  Such  is  the  hope  of  those 
who  believe  in  low-cost,  public  higher  education. 

EVERY  projection  of  future  needs  shows  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  increase  their  appropriations  vastly,  if  the  people's 
demands  for  higher  education  are  to  be  met.  The  capacity  of  a  gov- 
ernment to  make  such  increases,  as  a  California  study  has  pointed  out, 
depends  on  three  basic  elements: 

1)  The  size  of  the  "stream  of  income"  from  which  the  support  for 
higher  education  must  be  drawn; 

2)  The  eflSciency  and  effectiveness  of  the  tax  system;  and 

3)  The  will  of  the  people  to  devote  enough  money  to  the  purpose. 
Of  these  elements,  the  third  is  the  hardest  to  analyze,  in  economic 

terms.  It  may  well  be  the  most  crucial. 

Here  is  why:  ' 

In  their  need  for  increased  state  and  local  funds,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  be  in  competition  with  growing  needs  for  highways,  urban 
renewal,  and  all  the  other  services  that  citizens  demand  of  their  govern- 
ments. How  the  available  tax  funds  will  be  allocated  will  depend,  in 
large  measure,  on  how  the  people  rank  their  demands,  and  how  insist- 
ently they  make  the  demands  known. 


"No  one  should  know  better  than  our  alumni  the  importance  of 
having  society  invest  its  money  and  faith  in  the  education  of  its  young 
people,"  Allan  W.  Ostar,  director  of  the  Office  of  Institutional  Research, 
said  recently.  "Yet  all  too  often  we  find  alumni  of  state  universities 
who  are  not  willing  to  provide  the  same  opportunity  to  future  genera- 
tions that  they  enjoyed.  Our  alumni  should  be  leading  the  fight  for 
adequate  tax  support  of  our  public  colleges  and  universities. 

"If  they  don't,  who  will?" 

To  SOME  Americans,  the  growth  of  state-supported  higher  educa- 
tion, compared  with  that  of  the  private  colleges  and  universities, 
has  been  disturbing  for  other  reasons  than  its  effects  upon  the  tax  rate. 

One  cause  of  their  concern  is  a  fear  that  government  dollars  inevitably 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  dangerous  sort  of  government  control.  The 
fabric  of  higher  education,  they  point  out,  is  laced  with  controversy, 
new  ideas,  and  challenges  to  all  forms  of  the  status  quo.  Faculty 
members,  to  be  effective  teachers  and  researchers,  must  be  free  of 
reprisal  or  fears  of  reprisal.  Students  must  be  encouraged  to  experiment, 
to  question,  to  disagree. 

The  best  safeguard,  say  those  who  have  studied  the  question,  is  legal 
autonomy  for  state-supported  higher  education:  independent  boards 
of  regents  or  trustees,  positive  protections  against  interference  by  state 
agencies,  post-audits  of  accounts  but  no  line-by-line  political  control 
over  budget  proposals — the  latter  being  a  device  by  which  a  legislature 
might  be  able  to  cut  the  salary  of  an  "offensive"  professor  or  stifle 
another's  research.  Several  state  constitutions  already  guarantee  such 
autonomy  to  state  universities.  But  in  some  other  states,  college  and 
university  administrators  must  be  as  adept  at  politicking  as  at  edu- 
cating, if  their  institutions  are  to  thrive. 

Another  concern  has  been  voiced  by  many  citizens.  What  will  be  the 
effects  upon  the  country's  private  colleges,  they  ask,  if  the  public- 
higher-education  establishment  continues  to  expand  at  its  present  rate? 
With  state-financed  institutions  handling  more  and  more  students — 
and,  generally,  charging  far  lower  tuition  fees  than  the  private  insti- 
tutions can  afford — how  can  the  small  private  colleges  hope  to  survive? 

President  Robert  D.  Calkins,  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  has  said: 

"Thus  far,  no  promising  alternative  to  an  increased  reliance  on 
public  institutions  and  public  support  has  appeared  as  a  means  of 
dealing  with  the  expanding  demand  for  education.  The  trend  may  be 
checked,  but  there  is  nothing  in  sight  to  reverse  it.  .  .  . 

"Many  weak  private  institutions  may  have  to  face  a  choice  between 
insolvency,  mediocrity,  or  qualifying  as  public  institutions.  But  en- 
larged opportunities  for  many  private  and  public  institutions  will  exist, 
often  through  cooperation By  pooling  resources,  all  may  be  strength- 
ened.... In  view  ofthe  recent  support  the  liberal  arts  colleges  have  elicited, 
the  more  enterprising  ones,  at  least,  have  an  undisputed  role  for  future 
service." 


Fiscal  1963         Change  from  1961 

Montana $11,161,000  -$     70,000  -0.5% 

Nebraska....  17,078,000  -h  1,860,000  +12.25% 

Nevada 5,299,000  +1,192,000  +29% 

New  Hampshire    4,733,000  +     627,000  +15.25% 

New  Jersey...  34,079,000  +9,652,000  +39.5% 

NewlVlexico..  14,372,000  +3,133,000  +28% 

New  York....  156,556,000  +67,051,000  +75% 

North  Carolina  36,532,000  +  6,192,000  +20.5% 

North  Dakota.  10,386,000  +1,133,000  +12.25% 

Ohio 55,620,000  +10,294,000  +22.5% 

Oklahoma....  30,020,000  +3,000,000  +11% 

Oregon 33,423,000  +4,704,000  +16.25% 

Pennsylvania.  56,187,000  +12,715,000  +29.5% 

Rhode  Island.  7,697,000  +2,426,000  +46% 

South  Carolina  15,440,000  +  2,299,000  +17.5% 

South  Dakota.  8,702,000  +     574,000  +  7% 

Tennessee....  22,359,000  +  5,336,000  +31.25% 

Texas 83,282,000  +16,327,000  +24.5% 

Utah 15,580,000  +2,441,000  +18.5% 

Vermont 3,750,000  +     351,000  +10.25% 

Virginia 28,859,000  +5,672,000  +24,5% 

Washington...  51,757,000  +  9,749,000  +23.25% 

West  Virginia.  20,743,000  +3,824,000  +22.5% 

Wisconsin....  44,670,000  +  7,253,000  +19.5% 

Wyoming 5,599,000  +     864,000  +18.25% 

TOTALS. . . .  $1,808,825,000  +$357,499,000 

WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  +24.5% 
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18.9  per  cent    from  Washington 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS: 

19.1%  of  their  income 

conies  from  Washington. 


I  SEEM  TO  SPEND  half  my  life  on  the  jets  between  here  and  Washing- 
ton," said  an  official  of  a  private  university  on  the  West  Coast,  not 
long  ago. 

"We've  decided  to  man  a  Washington  office,  full  time,"  said  the 
spokesman  for  a  state  university,  a  few  miles  away. 

For  one  in  20  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  recent  years  has  become  one  of  the  biggest  facts  of  financial 
life.  For  some  it  is  the  biggest.  "The  not-so-jolly  long-green  giant,"  one 
man  calls  it. 

Washington  is  no  newcomer  to  the  campus  scene.  The  difference, 
today,  is  one  of  scale.  Currently  the  federal  government  spends  between 
$1  billion  and  $2  billion  a  year  at  colleges  and  universities.  So  vast  are 
the  expenditures,  and  so  diverse  are  the  government  channels  through 
which  they  flow  to  the  campuses,  that  a  precise  figure  is  impossible  to 
come  by.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education's  latest  estimate,  covering  fiscal 
1962,  is  that  Washington  was  the  source  of  $1,389  billion — or  nearly 
19  per  cent — of  higher  education's  total  current-fund  income. 

"It  may  readily  be  seen,"  said  Congresswoman  Edith  Green  of  Ore- 
■gon,  in  a  report  last  year  to  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  "that  the  question  is  not  whether  there  shall  be  federal  aid  to 
education." 

Federal  aid  exists.  It  is  big  and  is  growing. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS: 

18.6%  of  their  income 

comes  from  Washington. 


THE  word  aid,  however,  is  misleading.  Most  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's expenditures  in  higher  education — more  than  four  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  for  all  other  purposes  combined — are  for  research 
that  the  government  needs.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  the  government  is  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  commodity;  the  universities,  like  any  other  producer  with 
whom  the  government  does  business,  supply  that  commodity.  The  re- 
lationship is  one  of  quid  pro  quo. 

Congresswoman  Green  is  quick  to  acknowledge  this  fact: 

"What  has  not  been  .  .  .  clear  is  the  dependency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  the  educational  system.  The  government  relies  upon  the  uni- 
versities to  do  those  things  which  cannot  be  done  by  government  person- 
nel in  government  facilities. 

"It  turns  to  the  universities  to  conduct  basic  research  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture,  defense,  medicine,  public  health,  and  the  conquest  of 
space,  and  even  for  managing  and  staffing  of  many  governmental  re- 
search laboratories. 

"It  relies  on  university  faculty  to  judge  the  merits  of  proposed  re- 
search. 

"It  turns  to  them  for  the  management  and  direction  of  its  foreign  aid 
programs  in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 


"It  relies  on  them  for  training,  in  every  conceivable  field,  of  govern- 
ment personnel — both  military  and  civilian." 


THE  FULL  RANGE  of  fedcral-govemment  relationships  with  U.S.  high- 
er education  can  only  be  suggested  in  the  scope  of  this  report. 
Here  are  some  examples: 

Land-grant  colleges  had  their  origins  in  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Col- 
lege Act  of  1862,  when  the  federal  government  granted  public  lands  to 
the  states  for  the  support  of  colleges  "to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  but  not  excluding 
science  and  classics.  Today  there  are  68  such  institutions.  In  fiscal  1962, 
the  federal  government  distributed  $10.7  million  in  land-grant  funds. 

The  armed  forces  operate  officers  training  programs  in  the  colleges  and 
universities — their  largest  source  of  junior  officers. 

Student  loans,  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  are  the 
major  form  of  federal  assistance  to  undergraduate  students.  They  are 
administered  by  1,534  participating  colleges  and  universities,  which 
select  recipients  on  the  basis  of  need  and  collect  the  loan  repayments.  In 
fiscal  1962,  more  than  170,000  undergraduates  and  nearly  15,000  gradu- 
ate students  borrowed  $90  million  in  this  way. 

"The  success  of  the  federal  loan  program,"  says  the  president  of  a 
college  for  women,  "is  one  of  the  most  significant  indexes  of  the  im- 
portant place  the  government  has  in  financing  private  as  well  as  public 
educational  institutions.  The  women's  colleges,  by  the  way,  used  to  scoff" 
at  the  loan  program.  'Who  would  marry  a  girl  with  a  debt?'  people 
asked.  'A  girl's  dowry  shouldn't  be  a  mortgage,'  they  said.  But  now 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  our  girls  have  government  loans,  and  they 
don't  seem  at  all  perturbed." 

Fellowship  grants  to  graduate  students,  mostly  for  advanced  work  in 
science  or  engineering,  supported  more  than  35,000  persons  in  fiscal 
1962.  Cost  to  the  government:  nearly  $104  million.  In  addition,  around 
20,000  graduate  students  served  as  paid  assistants  on  government- 
sponsored  university  research  projects. 

Dormitory  loans  through  the  college  housing  program  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  have  played  a  major  role  in  enabling  col- 
leges and  universities  to  build  enough  dormitories,  dining  halls,  student 
unions,  and  heaUh  facilities  for  their  burgeoning  enrollments.  Between 
1951  and  1961,  loans  totaling  more  than  $1.5  billion  were  approved. 
Informed  observers  believe  this  program  finances  from  35  to  45  per 
cent  of  the  total  current  construction  of  such  facilities. 

Grants  for  research  facilities  and  equipment  totaled  $98.5  miUion  in 
fiscal  1962,  the  great  bulk  of  which  went  to  universities  conducting 
scientific  research.  The  National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  the  principal  sources  of 
such  grants.  A  Department  of  Defense  program  enables  institutions  to 
build  facilities  and  write  off"  the  cost. 

To  help  finance  new  classrooms,  libraries,  and  laboratories.  Congress 
last  year  passed  a  $1,195  billion  college  aid  program  and,  said  President 


Can  federal  dollars 
properly  be  called 
federal  "aid"? 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  continued 


38% 

of  Federal  research  funds 

go  to  these  10  institutions: 

U.  of  California  U.  of  Illinois 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology  Stanford  U. 

Columbia  U.  U.  of  Chicago 

U.  of  Michigan  U.  of  Minnesota 

Harvard  U.  Cornell  U. 


Johnson,  thus  was  "on  its  way  to  doing  more  for  education  than  any 
since  the  land-grant  college  bill  was  passed  100  years  ago." 

Support  for  medical  education  through  loans  to  students  and  funds  for 
construction  was  authorized  by  Congress  last  fall,  when  it  passed  a  $236 
milhon  program. 

To  strengthen  the  curriculum  in  various  ways,  federal  agencies  spent 
approximately  $9.2  million  in  fiscal  1962.  Samples:  A  $2  miUion  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  program  to  improve  the  content  of  science 
courses;  a  $2  million  Office  of  Education  program  to  help  colleges  and 
universities  develop,  on  a  matching-fund  basis,  language  and  area-study 
centers;  a  $2  milUon  Public  Health  Service  program  to  expand,  create, 
and  improve  graduate  work  in  public  health. 

Support  for  international  programs  involving  U.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
sities came  from  several  federal  sources.  Examples:  Funds  spent  by  the 
Peace  Corps  for  training  and  research  totaled  more  than  $7  milhon.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development  employed  some  70  institutions 
to  administer  its  projects  overseas,  at  a  cost  of  about  $26  milhon.  The 
State  Department  paid  nearly  $6  million  to  support  more  than  2,500 
foreign  students  on  U.S.  campuses,  and  an  additional  $1.5  miUion  to 
support  more  than  700  foreign  professors. 


59% 

of  Federal  research  funds 

go  to  the  above  10  +  these  15: 


U.  of  Wisconsin 
U.  of  Pennsylvania 
New  York  U. 
Ohio  State  U. 
U.  of  Washington 
Johns  Hopkins  U. 
U.  of  Texas 


Yale  U. 

Princeton  U. 

Iowa  State  U. 

Cal.  Inst,  of  Technology 

U.  of  Pittsburgh 

Northwestern  U. 

Brown  U. 

U.  of  Maryland 


BUT  the  greatest  federal  influence,  on  many  U.S.  campuses,  comes 
through  the  government's  expenditures  for  research. 

As  one  would  expect,  most  of  such  expenditures  are  made  at  univer- 
sities, rather  than  at  colleges  (which,  with  some  exceptions,  conduct 
little  research). 

In  the  1963  Godkin  Lectures  at  Harvard,  the  University  of  Cahfornia's 
President  Clark  Kerr  called  the  federal  government's  support  of  research, 
starting  in  World  War  II,  one  of  the  "two  great  impacts  [which],  beyond 
all  other  forces,  have  molded  the  modern  American  university  system 
and  made  it  distinctive."  (The  other  great  impact:  the  land-grant  college 
movement.) 

At  the  institutions  where  they  are  concentrated,  federal  research  funds 
have  had  marked  effects.  A  self-study  by  Harvard,  for  example,  revealed 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  research  expenditures  in  the  university's  physics 
department  were  paid  for  by  the  federal  government;  67 per  cent  in  the 
chemistry  department;  and  95  per  cent  in  the  division  of  engineering  and 
applied  physics. 

Is  THIS  government-dollar  dominance  in  many  universities'  research 
budgets  a  healthy  development? 
After  analyzing  the  role  of  the  federal  government  on  their  campuses, 
a  group  of  universities  reporting  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  agreed  that  "the  effects  [of  government  ex- 
penditures for  campus-based  research  projects]  have,  on  balance,  been 
salutary." 
Said  the  report  of  one  institution: 
"The  opportunity  to  make  expenditures  of  this  size  has  permitted  a 


research  effort  far  superior  to  anything  that  could  have  been  done  with- 
out recourse  to  government  sponsors.  .  .  . 

"Any  university  that  decHned  to  participate  in  the  growth  of  spon- 
sored research  would  have  had  to  pay  a  high  price  in  terms  of  the  quahty 
of  its  faculty  in  the  science  and  engineering  areas.  .  .  ." 

However,  the  university-government  relationship  is  not  without  its 
irritations. 

One  of  the  most  irksome,  say  many  institutions,  is  the  government's 
failure  to  reimburse  them  fully  for  the  "indirect  costs"  they  incur  in 
connection  with  federally  sponsored  research — costs  of  administration, 
of  libraries,  of  operating  and  maintaining  their  physical  plant.  If  the 
government  fails  to  cover  such  costs,  the  universities  must — often  by 
drawing  upon  funds  that  might  otherwise  be  spent  in  strengthening 
areas  that  are  not  favored  with  large  amounts  of  federal  support,  e.g., 
the  humanities. 

Some  see  another  problem:  faculty  members  may  be  attracted  to  cer- 
tain research  areas  simply  because  federal  money  is  plentiful  there. 
"This .  .  .  may  tend  to  channel  their  efforts  away  from  other  important 
research  and  . . .  from  their  teaching  and  public-service  responsibilities," 
one  university  study  said. 

The  government's  emphasis  upon  science,  health,  and  engineering, 
some  persons  believe,  is  another  drawback  to  the  federal  research  ex- 
penditures. "Between  departments,  a  form  of  imbalance  may  result," 
said  a  recent  critique.  "The  science  departments  and  their  research  may 
grow  and  prosper.  The  departments  of  the  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences may  continue,  at  best,  to  maintain  their  status  quo." 

"There  needs  to  be  a  National  Science  Foundation  for  the  humani- 
ties," says  the  chief  academic  officer  of  a  Southern  university  which  gets 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  its  annual  budget  from  federal  grants. 

"Certainly  government  research  programs  create  imbalances  within 
departments  and  between  departments,"  said  the  spokesman  for  a  lead- 
ing Catholic  institution,  "but  so  do  many  other  influences  at  work  within 

a  university Imbalances  must  be  lived  with  and  made  the  most  of,  if 

a  level  of  uniform  mediocrity  is  not  to  prevail." 

THE  CONCENTRATION  of  federal  funds  in  a  few  institutions — usually 
the  institutions  which  already  are  financially  and  educationally 
strong — makes  sense  from  the  standpoint  of  the  quid  pro  quo  philoso- 
phy that  motivates  the  expenditure  of  most  government  funds.  The 
strong  research-oriented  universities,  obviously,  can  deliver  the  commod- 
ity the  government  wants. 

But,  consequently,  as  a  recent  Carnegie  report  noted,  "federal  support 
is,  for  many  colleges  and  universities,  not  yet  a  decisive  or  even  a  highly 
influential  fact  of  academic  life." 

Why,  some  persons  ask,  should  not  the  government  conduct  equally 
well-financed  programs  in  order  to  improve  those  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  are  not  strong— and  thus  raise  the  quality  of  U.S.  higher 
education  as  a  whole? 


90% 

of  Federal  research  funds 

go  to  the  25  opposite  +  these  75: 


Pennsylvania  State  U. 

Duke  U. 

U.  of  Southern  Cal. 

Indiana  U. 

U.  of  Rochester 

Washington  U. 

U.  of  Colorado 

Purdue  U. 

George  Washington  U. 

Western  Reserve  U. 

Florida  State  U. 

Yeshiva  U. 

U.  of  Florida 

U.  of  Oregon 

U.  of  Utah 

Tulane  U. 

U.  of  N.  Carolina 

Michigan  State  U. 

Polytechnic  Inst,  of 

Brooklyn 
U.  of  Miami 
U.  of  Tennessee 
U.  of  Iowa 
Texas  A.  &  M.  Col. 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst. 
U.  of  Kansas 
U.  of  Arizona 
Vanderbilt  U. 
Syracuse  U. 
Oregon  State  U. 
Ga.  Inst,  of  Technology 
U.  of  Virginia 
Rutgers  U. 
Louisiana  State  U. 
Carnegie  Inst,  of  Technology 
U.  of  Oklahoma 
N.  Carolina  State  U. 
Illinois  Inst,  of  Technology 


Wayne  State  U. 

Baylor  U. 

U.  of  Denver 

U.  of  Missouri 

U.  of  Georgia 

U.  of  Arkansas 

U.  of  Nebraska 

Tufts  U. 

U.  of  Alabama 

Nev»  Mexico  State  U. 

Washington  State  U. 

Boston  U. 

U.  of  Buffalo 

U.  of  Kentucky 

U.  of  Cincinnati 

Stevens  Inst,  of  Technology 

Oklahoma  State  U. 

Georgetown  U. 

Medical  Col.  of  Virginia 

Mississippi  State  U. 

Colorado  State  U. 

Auburn  U. 

Dartmouth  Col. 

Emory  U. 

U.  of  Vermont 

Brandeis  U. 

Marquette  U. 

Jefferson  Medical  Col. 

Va.  Polytechnic  Inst. 

U.  of  Louisville 

Kansas  State  U. 

St.  Louis  U. 

West  Virginia  U. 

U.  of  Hawaii 

U.  of  Mississippi 

Notre  Dame  U. 

U.  of  New  Mexico 

Temple  U. 


CONTINUED 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  continued 


This  question  is  certain  to  be  warmly  debated  in  years  to  come. 
Coupled  with  philosophical  support  or  opposition  will  be  this  pressing 
practical  question:  can  private  money,  together  with  state  and  local 
government  funds,  solve  higher  education's  financial  problems,  without 
resort  to  Washington?  Next  fall,  when  the  great,  long-predicted  "tidal 
wave"  of  students  at  last  reaches  the  nation's  campuses,  the  time  of 
testing  will  begin. 


6.4  per  cent    from  Gifts  and  Grants 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS: 

11.6%  of  their  income 

comes  from,  gifts  and  grants. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS: 

2.3%  of  their  income 

comes  from  gifts  and  grants. 


*  s  A  SOURCE  of  income  for  U.S.  higher  education,  private  gifts  and 
£\,  grants  are  a  comparatively  small  slice  on  the  pie  charts:  1 1.6%  for 
the  private  colleges  and  universities,  only  2.3%  for  public. 

But,  to  both  types  of  institution,  private  gifts  and  grants  have  an  im- 
portance far  greater  than  these  percentages  suggest. 

"For  us,"  says  a  representative  of  a  public  university  in  the  Midwest, 
"private  funds  mean  the  difference  between  the  adequate  and  the  ex- 
cellent. The  university  needs  private  funds  to  serve  purposes  for  which 
state  funds  cannot  be  used:  scholarships,  fellowships,  student  loans,  the 
purchase  of  rare  books  and  art  objects,  research  seed  grants,  experi- 
mental programs." 

"Because  the  state  provides  basic  needs,"  says  another  public- 
university  man,  "every  gift  dollar  can  be  used  to  provide  for  a  margin 
of  excellence." 

Says  the  spokesman  for  a  private  liberal  arts  college:  "We  must  seek 
gifts  and  grants  as  we  have  never  sought  them  before.  They  are  our  one 
hope  of  keeping  educational  quality  up,  tuition  rates  down,  and  the 
student  body  democratic.  I'll  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  are  our  main 
hope  of  keeping  the  college,  as  we  know  it,  alive." 


FROM  1954-55  through  1960-61,  the  independent  Council  for  Finan- 
cial Aid  to  Education  has  made  a  biennial  survey  of  the  country's 
colleges  and  universities,  to  learn  how  much  private  aid  they  received. 
In  four  surveys,  the  institutions  answering  the  council's  questionnaires 
reported  they  had  received  more  than  $2.4  billion  in  voluntary  gifts. 

Major  private  universities  received  $1,046  million. 

Private  coeducational  colleges  received  $628  million. 

State  universities  received  nearly  $320  million. 

Professional  schools  received  $171  million. 

Private  women's  colleges  received  $126  million. 

Private  men's  colleges  received  $117  miUion. 

Junior  colleges  received  $31  million. 

Municipal  universities  received  nearly  $16  million. 


Over  the  years  covered  by  the  CFAE's  surveys,  these  increases  took 
place: 

Gifts  to  the  private  universities  went  up  95.6%. 
Gifts  to  private  coed  colleges  went  up  82%. 
Gifts  to  state  universities  went  up  184%. 
Gifts  to  professional  schools  went  up  134%. 

Where  did  the  money  come  from?  Gifts  and  grants  reported  to  the 
council  came  from  these  sources : 

General  welfare  foundations  gave  $653  million. 
Non-alumni  donors  gave  $539.7  million. 
Alumni  and  alumnae  gave  $496  million. 
Business  corporations  gave  $345.8  million. 
Religious  denominations  gave  $216  milhon. 
Non-alumni,  non-church  groups  gave  $139  million. 
Other  sources  gave  $66.6  million. 

All  seven  sources  increased  their  contributions  over  the  period. 

BUT  THE  RECORDS  of  past  years  are  only  preludes  to  the  voluntary 
giving  of  the  future,  experts  feel. 

Dr.  John  A.  Pollard,  who  conducts  the  surveys  of  the  Council  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education,  estimates  conservatively  that  higher  educa- 
tion will  require  $9  billion  per  year  by  1969-70,  for  educational  and 
general  expenditures,  endowment,  and  plant  expansion.  This  would  be 
1.3  per  cent  of  an  expected  $700  billion  Gross  National  Product. 

Two  billion  dollars.  Dr.  Pollard  believes,  must  come  in  the  form  of 
private  gifts  and  grants.  Highlights  of  his  projections: 

Business  corporations  will  increase  their  contributions  to  higher  educa- 
tion at  a  rate  of  16.25  per  cent  a  year. Their  1969-70  total:  $508  million. 

Foundations  will  increase  their  contributions  at  a  rate  of  14.5  per 
cent  a  year.  Their  1969-70  total:  $520.7  million. 

Alumni  will  increase  their  contributions  at  a  rate  of  14.5  per  cent  a 
year.  Their  1969-70  total:  $591  million. 

Non-alumni  individuals  will  increase  their  contributions  at  a  rate  of 

12.6  per  cent  a  year.  Their  1969-70  total:  $524.6  million. 

Religious  denominations  will  increase  their  contributions  at  a  rate  of 

12.7  per  cent.  Their  1969-70  total:  $215.6  million. 

Non-alumni,  non-church  groups  and  other  sources  will  increase  their 
contributions  at  rates  of  4  per  cent  and  1  per  cent,  respectively.  Their 
1969-70  total:  $62  million. 

"I  think  we  must  seriously  question  whether  these  estimates  are 
realistic,"  said  a  business  man,  in  response  to  Dr.  Pollard's  estimate  of 
1969-70  gifts  by  corporations.  "Corporate  funds  are  not  a  bottomless 
pit;  the  support  the  corporations  give  to  education  is,  after  all,  one  of 
the  costs  of  doing  business.  ...  It  may  become  more  difficult  to  provide 
for  such  support,  along  with  other  foreseeable  increased  costs,  in  setting 
product  prices.  We  cannot  assume  that  all  this  money  is  going  to  be 
available  simply  because  we  want  it  to  be.  The  more  fruit  you  shake 
from  the  tree,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  find  still  more." 


Coming:  a  need 

for  $9  billion 

a  year.  Impossible? 


CONTINUED 


But  others  are  more  optimistic.  Says  the  CFAE: 

"Fifteen  years  ago  nobody  could  safely  have  predicted  the  level  of 
voluntary  support  of  higher  education  in  1962.  Its  climb  has  been  spec- 
tacular. .  .  . 

"So,  on  the  record,  it  probably  is  safe  to  say  that  the  potential  of 
voluntary  support  of  U.S.  higher  education  has  only  been  scratched. 
The  people  have  developed  a  quenchless  thirst  for  higher  learning  and, 
equally,  the  means  and  the  will  to  support  its  institutions  adequately." 

A  LUMNi  AND  ALUMNAE  will  have  a  critical  role  to  play  in  determining 
X^  whether  the  projections  turn  out  to  have  been  sound  or  unrealistic. 

Of  basic  importance,  of  course,  are  their  own  gifts  to  their  alma 
maters.  The  American  Alumni  Council,  in  its  most  recent  year's  com- 
pilation, reported  that  alumni  support,  as  measured  from  the  reports 
of  927  colleges  and  universities,  had  totaled  $196.7  million— a  new 
record. 

Lest  this  figure  cause  alumni  and  alumnae  to  engage  in  unrestrained 
self-congratulations,  however,  let  them  consider  these  words  from  one 
of  the  country's  veteran  (and  most  outspoken)  alumni  secretaries: 

"Of  shocking  concern  is  the  lack  of  interest  of  most  of  the  alumni. .  . . 
The  country  over,  only  about  one-fifth  on  the  average  pay  dues  to  their 
alumni  associations;  only  one-fourth  on  the  average  contribute  to  their 
alumni  funds.  There  are,  of  course,  heartwarming  instances  where 
participation  reaches  70  and  80  per  cent,  but  they  are  rare.  .  .  ." 

Commenting  on  these  remarks,  a  fund-raising  consultant  wrote: 

"The  fact  that  about  three-fourths  of  college  and  university  alumni 
do  not  contribute  anything  at  all  to  their  alma  maters  seems  to  be  a 
strong  indication  that  they  lack  sufficient  feeling  of  responsibility  to 
support  these  institutions.  There  was  a  day  when  it  could  be  argued 
that  this  support  was  not  forthcoming  because  the  common  man 
simply  did  not  have  funds  to  contribute  to  universities.  While  this  argu- 
ment is  undoubtedly  used  today,  it  carries  a  rather  hollow  ring  in  a 
nation  owning  nearly  two  cars  for  every  family  and  so  many  pleasure 
boats  that  there  is  hardly  space  left  for  them  on  available  water." 

Alumni  support  has  an  importance  even  beyond  the  dollars  that 
it  yields  to  higher  education.  More  than  220  business  corporations  will 
match  their  employees'  contributions.  And  alumni  support — particu- 
larly the  percentage  of  alumni  who  make  gifts — is  frequently  used  by 
other  prospective  donors  as  a  guide  to  how  much  they  should  give. 

Most  important,  alumni  and  alumnae  wear  many  hats.  They  are  indi- 
vidual citizens,  corporate  leaders,  voters,  taxpayers,  legislators,  union 
members,  church  leaders.  In  every  role,  they  have  an  effect  on  college 
and  university  destinies.  Hence  it  is  alumni  and  alumnae,  more  than  any 
other  group,  who  will  determine  whether  the  financial  health  of  U.S. 
higher  education  will  be  good  or  bad  in  years  to  come. 

What  will  the  verdict  be?  No  reader  can  escape  the  responsibihty  of 
rendering  it. 


The  report  on  this  and  the  preceding  15 
pages  is  the  product  of  a  cooperative  en- 
deavor in  which  scores  of  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  are  taking  part.  It  was 
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listed  below,  who  form  editorial  projects 
FOR  education,  a  non-profit  organization 
associated  with  the  American  Alumni 
Council.  (The  editors,  of  course,  speak  for 
themselves  and  not  for  their  institutions.) 
Copyright  ©  1964  by  Editorial  Projects  for 
Education,  Inc.  AH  rights  reserved;  no 
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NO  vv    on  campus 


FHE  FACULTY 

A  Japanese  art  historian.  Professor  Chisa- 
buroh  Yamada,  has  just  concluded  a  semes- 
ter's visit  to  our  campus  as  visiting  professor 
under  the  Fulbright- Whitney  visiting  scholar 
program.  Professor  Yamada  is  a  leading 
interpreter  of  eastern  art  to  western  and  of 
western  art  to  the  Japanese  people.  He  is  a 
"staunch  defender  of  the  privilege  and  right 
of  the  artist  to  create  .  .  .  without  any  obli- 
gation to  explain  to  a  possibly  perplexed 
beholder  what  he  has  created  .  .  .  Moreover, 
he  contends,  it  is  possible  that  the  beholder 
himself  .  .  .  may  provide  a  contribution  of 
his  own.  When  that  happens.  Dr.  Yamada 
feels,  it  is  a  happy  circumstance". 

Changes  in  the  faculty  this  semester  bring 
back  Mr.  George  Thompson,  retired  in  June, 
to  teach  the  course  in  Liturgical  Music;  and 
bring  Dr.  Bernard  Schmidt  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  and  Professor  Jose 
Enrique  Miguens  to  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and   Anthropology, 

Dr.  Miguens  is  a  leading  sociologist  of 
Argentina,  an  authority  on  the  social  aspects 
of  economic  development  and  has  had  a 
major  role  in  the  program  sponsored  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (O.A.S.) 
for  training  government  officials  of  twenty 
Latin  American  republics.  Dr.  Miguens 
comes  to  us,  as  did  Professor  Yamada,  under 
the  Fulbright-Whitney  visiting  scholar  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Dock  Curtis,  Associate  Physician  at 
UNC-G,  is  this  year  the  President  of  the 
Southern  College  Health  Association,  over 
whose  annual  meeting  she  presided  at  \\'in- 
throp  College  in  March. 

Ann  Pollard  of  the  Art  Department  faculty 
recently  won  first  place  in  a  competition  at 
the  Winston-Salem  Gallery  for  her  "one- 
man"  show.  Fuller  details  are  found  under 
the  Class  of  1954  of  which  she  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

AND  STILL  THE  EMERITLi 

Dr.  Edna  Arundel,  who  retired  in  1960, 
writes:  "My  supervision  work,  in  the  public 
schools  and  for  Ohio  University,  has  con- 
tinued. By  June,  I  hope  to  complete  the 
new  curriculum  guides:  Kindergarten  thru 
Grade  Six.  Thank  goodness  for  my  experi- 
ence at  The  Woman's  College  in  conduct- 
ing committee  work,  and  in  writing 
objectives.  No  doubt  soon  a  revision  will 
'set  in'." 


Before  this  magazine  reaches  you.  Mr. 
Charles  Phillips  will  have  divulged  whether 
he  will  enter  the  political  field  as  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Legislature  in  1964. 
Mr.  Charlie  has  had  one  year  of  semi-re- 
tirement but  for  him,  as  for  others,  life 
could   not  "end  with   retirement." 

March  3:  Today  he  has  divulged  that  he 
Vi'ill   run! 

CULTURE  ALL  AROUND  US 

A  distinguished  exhibit  which  was  shown 
m  the  Weatherspoon  Gallery  from  mid-Jan- 
uar\-  through  early  February  consisted  of 
seventy-three  works  chosen  from  the  ex- 
tensive and  imix)rtant  private  collection  of 
Harry  L.  Dalton,  retired  Charlotte  textile 
executive.  The  show  was  presented  histori- 
cally, covering  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  and  emphasizing  American  art  of 
\'arious  schools  up  to  and  including  the  sur- 
realist. 

Giorgio  Cavallon,  one  of  New  York's 
major  paintcr.s — Mr.  Cari>enter  says,  "one 
of  the  major  painters  of  his  generation", 
will  spend  March  and  April  at  UNC-G  as 
artist  in  residence.  He  will  teach  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  and  will 
lecture  to  various  groups.  An  exhibition  of 
his  paintings  will  be  shown  in  Weatherspoon 
Gallery  in  mid-March. 

The  Weatherspoon  Gallery  Association 
and  the  Greensboro  Artists'  League  from 
February  to  April  cooperated  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  a  series  of  ten  art  appreciation  and 
art  history  lectures  by  the  Winston-Salcm 
artist,  Susan  Moore,  M.  F.  A.  '63  at 
UNC-G.  Miss  Moore  studied  design  and 
color  with  Joseph  Albers  and  under  a  Ken- 
dall grant  she  has  worked  in  Turkey,  Greece. 
Italy,  France,  and  England. 

Another  new  faculty  musical  organization, 
the  University  Trio,  made  its  debut  on  Sun- 
day, March  1.  This  group  consists  of  Hans 
Heidemann,  pianist;  William  Hilbrink. 
violinist;  and  Elizabeth  Cowling,  cellist. 
Almost  every  Sunday  during  the  semester, 
as  you  will  note  by  the  calender  of  events, 
there  is  a  concert  by  an  individual  or  a  group 
from   the  Music  Faculty. 

The  Philharmonia  Hungarica,  under  the 
baton  of  the  brilliant  young  Greek  con- 
ductor, Miltiades  Caridis,  during  Februan- 
gave  one  of  the  most  brilliant  concerts  ever 
heard  on  the  campus.  Tlie  New  York  Times 
said  of  this  group  after  its  debut  in  Carnegie 
Hall,    "There   is    no    more   gallant    orchestra 


than  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica.  The  men 
and  women  of  this  ensemble,  nearly  all  of 
them  young,  fled  from  Hungar\'  after  the 
bra\e  but  abortive  uprising  of  1956  .  .  .  .As 
an  orchestra  in  exile  [it]  serves  the  cause  of 
freedom  by  serving  the  cause  of  art." 

The  opera  Carmen  was  presented  on  Feb- 
ruary' 21-22  by  the  University  Opera  Tlieatre 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paul  Hickfang. 
For  almost  all  of  the  major  characters  there 
was  a  double  cast,  one  singing  on  Friday 
and  the  other  on  Saturday.  It  was  the  most 
ambitious  presentation  ever  done  by  the 
campus  group,  with  the  leading  male  roles 
sung  by  graduate  students,  faculty  members, 
or  townspeople;  all  told  a  hundred  and  fifty 
individuals  participated.  Shirley  Bosta  '62, 
now  a  graduate  student,  sang  Carmen  on 
Saturday  while  Charles  Lyman,  also  a  grad- 
uate student,  sang  Jos 5.  It  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, with  the  voices  of  the  leading  char- 
acters excellent  and  the  choruses  always  well 
sung,  hvely,  and  at  times  amusing. 

The  Asian  Studies  Program,  now  being 
developed  at  the  University,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Lecture-Entertainment  series,  is 
this  year  presenting  two  Oriental  groups  of 
performers.  Kimio  Eto,  the  foremost  living 
exponent  and  internationally  known  virtuoso 
of  the  Koto,  a  medieval  instrument  with  13 
strings,  along  with  Suzushi  Hanayagi,  trained 
Geisha,  classical  Japanese  dancer,  and  ex- 
ponent of  the  Kabuki  dance  theatre, 
charmed  an  audience  on  October  9.  In 
Hanayagi's  dancing  always  there  was  "pro- 
gram", i.e.,  the  union  of  ballad  or  song  with 
the  dance.  On  March  24  a  company  of 
leading  dancers  and  musicians  from  Korea 
will  perform. 

In  addition  to  the  abo\'e,  Unichi  Hirat- 
suka,  a  noted  Japanese  woodcut  artist,  with 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Keiko  Moore,  both  of 
whom  some  will  remember,  visited  the  Uni- 
versity for  a  lecture-demonstration  in  print- 
making.  An  exhibition  of  Mr.  Hiratsuka's 
prints,  combining  modern  design  with  tra- 
ditional technique,  and  Mrs.  Moore's,  whose 
subject  matter  is  .\mcrican,  was  hung  in 
Elliott  Hall,   where   the  lecture  was  held. 

Mr.  Derek  Prag,  British  member  of  the 
executive  staff  of  the  Common  Market,  and 
M.  Pierre  Rocheron,  of  the  French  Embassy 
in  Washington,  appeared  at  the  University 
in  October  and  November,  participating  in 
the  Sophomore  Honors  Seminar  and  deliver- 
ing public  addresses  on  "European  Unity 
and     the     Atlantic     Partnership"     and     on 
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"France.  Europe,  and  the  United  States." 
Botli  were  co-sponsored  b>-  the  Program  on 
International  Studies  and  M.  Rocheron  was 
also  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  French. 

On  December  10  Professor  Hans  Gerard 
of  Duke,  sponsored  by  the  International 
Studies  Program  and  the  Honors  Council, 
spoke  on  "Britain  and  the  Common  Mar- 
ket," this  being  the  third  discussion  of  this 
subject,  from  \aried  National  points  of 
view,  which  has  been  offered  the  Honors 
Students,  those  concentrating  on  Interna- 
tional Studies,  and  the  campus  at  large. 

In  connection  with  the  Latin-American 
Studies  program  a  one  day  seminar  was  held 
on  Februan-  29  with  students  from  Latin 
.\merican  countries.  Earlier  in  1964  Anita 
Byrum  Eppley  '5S  and  her  husband  Ernest. 
M.  Ed.  '57  gave  a  lecture  on  "Life  on  the 
Bolivian  ^Mtiplano"  and  Dr.  Hiram  Hilty,  of 
Guilford  College,  who  has  recently  been  in 
Cuba,  spoke.  Dr.  Jose  Miguens,  of  Argentina, 
introduced  earlier  in  this  section,  is  also 
pro\ing  a  \-er\-  real  asset  to  this  program. 
Tlie  mo\ie  Juarez  was  also  shown  recently. 
Dr.  Franklin  Parker,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  program,  has  just  had  a  new  book,  The 
Central  American  Republics,  published. 
Tliere  are  ven.-  few  scholars  who  are  special- 
ists on  the  history  of  this  whole  large  and 
diverse  area. 

MORE  AND  MORE  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  IT 

The  subject  of  existentialism,  which  is 
commanding  much  interest  on  all  campuses 
at  this  time,  was  the  subject  of  one  in  the 
series  of  lectures  sponsored  by  the  UNC-G 
Philosophy  Club  this  year.  Dr.  Will  Her- 
berg  of  Drew  University  lectured  in  Febru- 
an- on  the  subject.  "Existentialism,  Atheistic 
and  Religious".  This  is  a  subject  also  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  subject  matter  that  is 
being  explored  in  the  Junior  Honors  Seminar 
this  year.  Dr.  William  Poteat  of  the  Divinity 
School  at  Duke  University  is  conducting  this 


On  March  4  the  Biology  Department 
sponsored  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Francis  Harry 
Compton  Crick,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Cambridge  University  and  Nobel  prize  win- 
ner of  1962,  on  the  subject,  "DNA 
fdeoxyribonucleic  acid)  and  the  Nature  of 
the  Genetic  Code".  He  and  his  associates 
worked  out  the  structure  of  DNA  and  as  a 
result  were  able  to  explain  the  transmission 
of  genetic  information  from  generation  to 
generation.     This     lecture,     coming    shortly 


after  the  Natural  Science  Forum  (discussed 
elsewhere),  indicates  the  rapidly  rising 
interest   in   biochemistry. 

That  automation  is  of  concern  to  others 
than  the  farmers  and  the  labor  unions  is 
exidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  annual  Busi- 
ness Education  Conference  of  North  Caro- 
lina, held  at  UNC-G  in  March,  had  as  its 
topic  Automation:  Effect  on  Office  Occu- 
pations and  Implications  for  Business  Edu- 
cation. Mrs.  Dorothy  Scott  Darnell  '44,  a 
member  of  the  Business  Education  faculty, 
was   the  chairman   of   the   conference. 

If  all  else  in  the  way  of  entertainment 
and  cultural  opportunities  fail  on  the  camp- 
us, there  are  always  mo\'ies!  So  far  this 
year,  there  have  been  Russian,  German, 
French,  and  Spanish  movies,  usually  spon- 
sored by  the  Departments  invohed  but 
open  to  all  students  and  faculty.  And  even 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  whenever 
Aycock  and  Elliott  Hall  Ballrooms  are  not 
in  use.  there  are  more  movies  there,  usually 
in  English;  their  aim  is  primarily  entertain- 
ment,  but   they  may   uplift. 

TOWN  AND  GOWN 

Archaeology 

In  November  an  illustrated  lecture  by 
Dr.  William  G.  Haag,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana,  on  the  "Archaeology- 
of  the  Carolinas"  introduced  the  program 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
Greensboro  Society.  This  lecture  and  the 
others  that  followed  illustrate  frequent 
cooperation  between  "town  and  gown"  in 
cultural  affairs,  since  the  Archaelogical 
Institute  holds  its  meetings  on  the  campus 
and  shares  them  with  the  University  com- 
munity. In  March  the  second  lecture  was 
given  by  Dr.  Michael  Gough,  an  English 
scholar,  on  the  subject.  "Christian  Archae- 
olog>-  in  .\sia  Minor".  His  book.  The  Early 
Christians,  and  that  of  his  wife,  Man,' 
Gough,  Travel  Into  Yesterday,  are  both 
authoritative  and  charming.  Dr.  George 
Bass,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  in  early 
April  spoke  on  "Underwater  Excavations  in 
Turkey". 

Bryan  Lectures  in  Economics 

Tliis  year's  Kathleen  Price  Bryan  Lecturer 
in  Economics  was  Dr.  Colston  E.  Wame, 
since  1936  the  President  of  Consumers 
Union.  He  is  Professor  of  Economics  at 
.\mherst  and  is  a  member  of  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  course  was  titled  "Wise 
Buymanship"  and  consisted  of  ten  lectures, 
March   12-25,   dealing  w-ith   such   subjects  as 


the  consumer's  relationship  to  his  budget,  to 
advertising,  to  credit  purchasing,  and  a 
number  of   others. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Sunimer  School  will  run  from  June  8  to 
July   17,  with  a  Speech  and  Hearing  CUnic 

to  follow  from  July  20-August  7.  Some  125 
credit  courses  will  be  offered  by  a  faculty 
of  58.  In  addition  to  regular  undergraduate 
and  graduate  courses,  there  will  be  a  large 
number  of  institutes,  workshops,  etc.  One 
of  the  oldest  of  the  summer  groups,  the 
String  Institute,  will  have  as  guest  artist 
and  clinician,  Joseph  Knitzer,  American  con- 
cert violinist.  Also  repeated  this  year  will 
be  the  Creative  Dramatics  Institute  for  chil- 
dren which  last  >ear  was  given  for  the  first 
time.  New  this  year  will  be  a  Debate  Work- 
shop and  Non-credit  Review  Courses  in 
English,  French  and  Spanish  for  entering 
freshmen   who  may   feel  the  need   of  them. 

This  summer  an  innovation  will  be  an 
Opera  Institute,  directed  by  Boris  Goldoxsky 
and  to  be  located  in  Asheville.  It  will  last 
two  weeks  and  will  offer  academic  credit. 
Mr.  Goldovsky  is  nationally  known  as  a 
radio  commentator  on  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  as  the  organizer  and  director  of 
the  GoldoNsky  Grand  Opera  Theatre,  which 
brings  opera  in  English  to  all  parts  of  the 
nation  on  biannual  tours.  This  company  has 
come  to  the  College  many  times,  having 
been  here  this  year  with  Tosca. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Television 

A  T\'  course  on  Adolescent  Development 
has  been  gi\en  this  semester  by  Dr.  Fiances 
Dunham.  It  was  open  to  advanced  under- 
graduates and  graduates  and  designed  for 
those  working  professionally  with  adoles- 
cents. While  it  is  now  obviously  too  late  to 
register  for  the  course,  there  are  still  tw-o 
weeks  of  listening  left — over  WUNC-T\^, 
Channel  4,  9:30-10:15  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day. 

From  June  8-July  16,  Monday  through 
Thursday  at  10:00-10:45  A.M.  and  9:00- 
9:45  P.M.  (a  second  "section")  Geography 
548,  Asian  Geography,  will  be  taught  by 
Dr.  Nonnan  Schul.  This  course  is  designed 
to  bring  the  \iew-er  up-to-date  on  the  physi- 
cal and  economic  geography  of  Asia,  an  area 
undergoing  very  rapid  changes.  The  course 
will  cover  various  aspects  of  the  southeastern 
Asian  countries  which  make  them  so  yen- 
important  in  the  world  community. 
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Mrs.  Brasnell 

Mrs.  Callie  O.  Braswell,  who  had  most 
of  her  training  under  the  members  of  the 
Art  Department  when  it  was  headed  by 
Mr.  Gregory  I\'y  and  who  taught  at 
W.C.U.N.C.  many  summers,  has  recently 
won  top  place  in  the  Greensboro  Festival 
of  Art  with  her  "Noon  No.  2".  This,  along 
with  the  paintings  that  won  second  and 
third  i^laces,  will  become  part  of  a  Sears, 
Roebuck  traveling  exhibit  and  will,  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  be  eligible  for  a  $2000  award 
in   a   national    competition. 

Building  Here  and  Tliere 

Architects  and  engineers  ha\e  been  se- 
lected for  the  $3,400,000  program  of  build- 
ing and  renovation  which  was  authorized 
by  last  year's  Legislature.  Among  the  proj- 
ects which  alumnae  should  anticipate  with 
most  pleasure  are;  (1)  an  addition  which 
will  join  Aycock  Auditorium  and  the  Music 
Building  and  furnish  adequate  space  for  ex- 
pansion and  greater  cooperation  between 
Music  and  the  Drama;  (2)  an  addition  to 
Mclver  Building,  which  will,  for  one  thing, 
allow  the  Art  Department  again  to  be 
housed  in  one  building  instead  of  being 
scattered  from  the  Gymnasium  to  the  Audi- 
torium as  is  still  the  case;  (3)  a  new  Home 
Management  House  to  be  located  on  Mc- 
lver Street;  (4)  enlargement  of  Rosenthal 
Gymnasium  pool  to  make  possible  compe- 
tition in  intercollegiate  swimming  for  both 
men  and  women;  ( 5 )  air-conditioning  of 
the  Walter  Clinton  Jackson  Librar;'!  (6) 
widening  of  West  Drive  so  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  danger  of  falling  into  the 
tennis  courts  as  one  drives  past  Bailey, 
Jamison,  and  Shaw  Halls. 

Where  there  is  construction  in  any  city 
these  dajs,  it  is  always  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  destruction;  and  the  campus  of 
UNG-G  is  no  exception.  Woman's  and 
Kirkland  Halls  are  due  to  come  down;  the 
old  outdoor  gym  will  not  need  much  help 
to  free  its  space;  the  television  building — 
the  old  laundry — will  go  as  soon  as  new 
T\^  facilities  are  ready  in  the  addition  to 
the  Music  Building;  the  old  infirmary  will 
disappear  very  soon;  and  Dean  Taylor's 
house  on  Mclver  Street  will  be — in  the 
future — replaced  by  a  proposed  addition  to 
the   Science   Building. 

Shades  of  Senior  Unmusicals! 

The  Junior  show  this  year  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  Unmusicals.  In  fact,  for 
se\eral  years  now  there  have  been  both 
Junior  and  Senior  shows  and  this  year  the 
full-length  musical.  The  Better  Life,  script 
written  by  Joan  Donohue  of  Durham, 
was  not  at  all  a  take-off  on  faculty,  though 
having  its  very  funny  moments;  rather,  it 
might  be  said  to  have  had  for  its  theme 
the  gradual  awareness  of  what  college  has 
meant  to  its  graduates.  If,  as  has  been  said. 


CLARENCE    O.    SHIPTON 


"it  takes  ten  years  to  make  a  good  alumna 
for  life",  it  appears  that  this  Junior  class  is 
most  precocious. 

Men,  Men,  Men 

Although  men  have  been  here  as  graduate 
students  during  this  school  year,  beginning 
with  the  Summer  School  of  1964  under- 
graduates as  well  will  be  admitted.  In  prep- 
ration  for  the  coming  of  co-education,  Mr. 
Clarence  Shipton,  Director  of  Extension  and 
Instructor  in  Science  at  Curr}-  School,  has 
been  appointed  Dean  of  Men.  Many  alum- 
nae will  recall  that  this  will  not  be  the  first 
time  men  have  been  enrolled  as  undergrad- 
uates; until  the  mid-fifties,  men  had  always 
attended  summer  school;  and  in  the  early 
thirties,  the  Depression  days,  the  doors  of 
W.  G.  U.  N.  C.  were  opened  to  men  for 
one  year.  A  number  of  the  "alumni"  of 
those  years  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
various  fields  and  have  thus  indirectly 
honored    the    University. 

KATE  SMITH  REYNOLDS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

ice  until  her  untimely  death  in   1924. 

A  thousand  cattle  grazed  on  her  hill- 
side at  Revnolda — but  she  organized 
night  classes  to  teach  the  Reynolda 
employees  to  read  and  write.  Her  green- 
houses were  fragrant  with  flowers  the 
year  round — but  mindful  of  others,  she 
brought  into  being  a  medical  department 
and  a  cafeteria  for  the  employees  of 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  and  a  day 
nursery  for  their  children.  Her  home 
was  exquisite  with  the  art  treasures  of 
Europe — but  she  looked  be\ond  its 
walls,  and  chiefly  because  of  her,  Win- 
ston-Salem has  its  RevTiolds  High 
School,  its  YWCA,  and  its  Junior 
League. 

SHE,   AND   HER   COLLEGE,   were   voung 
and  spirited  and  ambitious  together, 
facing  a  brave  new  century.  It  is  alto- 


gether fitting  and  proper  that  her  name 
should  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Univesrity  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Betty  Anne  Stanback  is  a  busy  citizen 
of  Salisbury  and  a  frequent  reviewer  of 
books.  Eimna  Speight  \lorris  is  one  of 
the  loyal  alumnae  of  W.C.U.N.C;  in 
J  959  she  was  awarded  the  Honorary 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters, 
and  in  1962  she  received  the  Alutnnae 
Service  Award. 

UF¥.  IN  .  .  .  HILTON 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

ONE  OF  THE  VERY  NICEST  ASPECTS  of 
the  buildings,  brought  to  mind  by 
Mrs.  George's  appreciation  of  their  inte- 
gration into  the  landscape,  is  one  which 
has  yet  to  be  fully  enjoyed;  their 
location  in  Peabody  Park.  By  April  15, 
when  this  magazine  will  come  to  its 
subscribers,  they  will  be  overwhelmingly 
lovely,  with  full-blooming  dogwood  blos- 
soms right  in  their  "yard."  Of  course 
the  autumn  too  was  gorgeous,  as 
the  leaves  of  the  surrounding  trees  began 
to  turn  and  fall.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
season  in  which  one  can  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  the  setting. 

The  opinion,  in  the  end,  seems 
unanimous.  It  has  been  a  period  of 
trial,  of  testing,  of  sounding  out.  But 
— it  has  most  certainly  been  worth  it. 
Everyone  from  house  president  ("It's 
great!")  to  house  mother  ("I  like  living 
in  Peabody  Park!")  agrees  on  the  suc- 
cess of  this  venture.  And  so,  on  behalf 
of  them  all,  may  I  presume  to  say  (with 
feeling),  Mr.  Kern,  Dean  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Adams,  everyone:  Thank-you — we  love 
them! 

Sue  Craven  is  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  1964,  an  English  major,  and  the  first 
student  to  have  contributed  to  the  maga- 
zine. 
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Alumnae  Business 


THE  PRESIDENT  NOTES 


Dear  Alumnae, 

It  was  v\ith  great  anticipation  and 
pride  tliat  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Alumnae  Assoeiation  and  the  Alumnae 
Annual  Gi\ing  Council  came  to  tlie 
campus  m  Greensboro  on  February  25. 
We  gathered  to  transact  business,  but 
more  importantlv  to  attend  the  first 
lecture  in  the  new  Alumnae  Lecture 
Series  made  possible  bv  our  gifts  to  the 
Uni\ersit\'  through  our  Alumnae  Annual 
Giving  Program. 

Dr.  Bell  Irvin  Wiley,  Candler  Pro- 
fessor of  Histon.'  at  Emorv  University', 
lectured  on  "The  Memorable  War."  He 
was  most  well  received  by  faculty,  stu- 
dents, alumnae,  and  local  Civil  War 
buffs,  as  was  shown  bv  the  discussions 
that  followed  at  the  reception  in  the 
Virginia  Dare  Room  at  the  Alumnae 
House.  It  was  a  happv  occasion  for  the 
Alumnae  Association  and  evidence  of  our 
partnership  with  the  Universit}\ 

Now  for  business! 

Tlie  Alumnae  Board  of  Trustees  rec- 
ommends to  the  membership  of  the 
Alunvnae  Assoeiation  the  proposed  re- 
\  ised  Bv-Laws  which  are  printed  in  this 
issue  of  the  ALUMNAE  NEWS.  The 
By-Laws    Committee   was    composed    of 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

(Continued  from  Page  17} 

BUT  NOT  ONLY  have  the  schools  of  Montgomer)-  County 
profited  from  the  presence  of  these  leaders.  One  letter 
to  the  author  said  its  writer  (never  a  teacher)  had  been  told 
that  the  superintendent  who  was  the  architect  of  the  present 
County  School  Svstem,  had  said,  "the  best  teachers  in  the 
system' come  from  W.C.U.N.C.   (UNC-G). 

Libraries  are  another  area  to  which  a  number  of  our  gradu- 
ates ha\e  contributed.  Catherine  Mcher  Rowland  '35  has 
done  \oluntarv  work,  re\ising  the  catalog  in  an  elementary- 
school  library,  teaching  mothers  to  be  volunteer  helpers  in  the 
libraries,  serving  on  the  Library'  Committee  of  an  elementary 
schools,  etc.  And  Kathryn  Price  Tiedeman  '26  (Library 
Science  '31)  has  done  work  in  the  County  Public  Library 
Svstem  which,  though  not  directly  connected  with  the 
school  system,  was  used  so  much  by  the  children  that  "we 
almost  used  to  pray  for  good  weather  so  that  people  would 
stay  home  and  work  in  their  gardens  or  go  on  picnics  instead 
of  coming  to  the  library."  But  she  must  have  felt  her  time 
well  spent  for,  after  a  period  in  the  Reference  Department  of 
the  Uni\ersity  of  Manland,  she  says,  "after  the  constant  up- 
roar of  the  Siher  Spring  libran',  the  Maryland  libran,'  wa? 
too  tame  for  me  .  .  .  !"  While  service  to  and  in  pri\ate 
schools  is  being  treated  later  in  this  article,  it  mav  be  i5ro]3cr 
to  state  here  that  both  of  these  ha\e  worked  in  the  Cathedral 
Schools,  in  each  case  building  up  the  cnllectinns  from  little 
to  excellent. 

AifHOucH  MANY  —  and  this  is  no  attempt  to  coyer  all 
—  ha\e  contributed  to  the  de\elopment  of  the  public 
school  system,  others  are  making  most  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  the  independent  and  private  schools  which  plav  an 
important  role  in  this  area.  Inevitably,  of  course,  some  of  the 
names  reappear.  Perhaps  the  most  unique  contribution  has 
been  made  by  Francis  Brandis  Marsh  '25  who  is  the  director 
and   was   the  organizer   in    1952   of   an    independent  school 


the  following:  Chairman,  Mrs.  Carlton 
Jester,  Jr.  (Betty  Brown  '31);  Miss  Jane 
Summerell  '10;  and  Mrs.  John  Maness 
(Carolyn  Jones  '46).  They  have  done  a 
masterful  job  in  expressing  in  these  By- 
Laws  new  functions  and  needs  of  the 
Alumnae  Association. 

You  will  note  that  we  are  concurring 
in  the  name-change  that  has  taken  place 
at  the  Uni\ersity  and  are  recommending 
that  the  name  of  our  assoeiation  be  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,   Inc. 

An  exciting  new  proposal  contained 
in  the  By-Laws  is  the  creation  of  an 
Alumni  District  Council,  whereby  we 
hope  to  stimulate  and  co-ordinate  our 
alumni  activities  better.  (See  Article 
IX.) 

We  look  forward  to  the  class  reunions 
and  the  commencement  meeting  of  the 
Association  on  Ma\-  30.  Do  come  and 
share  in  the  happiness  of  the  occasion 
as  we  dedicate  our  Alumnae  Secretaries' 
Garden  and  the  new  Reynolds  and 
Grogan  residence  halls. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jane  Linville  Joyner  '46 

(Mrs.   William   S.   Joyner) 

sponsored  by  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  the  Norwood  Par- 
ish School.  Of  her  work  Louis  Cassels,  Education  Editor 
of  United  Press  International,  wrote  the  author, 

"Francis  Brandis  Marsh  has  had  a  far-reaching  impact  on 
education  in  one  of   the  most  education-minded  communities 
of  America.  .  .  .  These  people  demand  a  real  educational  chal- 
lenge for  their  children  and  many  of  them  also  want  their  bo>s 
and  girls  educated  in  a  distinctively  religious  environment.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Marsh  began  her  'adventure  in  hope'  in  September 
1952.  .  .  .  Sticking  to  their  original  resolve  to  do  a  limited  job 
well,  it  offers  classes  only  for  kindergarten  through  the  third 
grade   [and]   it  has  become  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
independent  schools  in  the  national  capital  area.  .  .  ." 
Gladys  Meyerowitz  Stern  '38   is  also  contributing  in  a 
special  way  to  a  private  school,  the  Georgetown  Dav  School. 
She  says, 

"Four  years  ago  I  became  a  teacher.  I  .  .  .  taught  remedial 
reading  at  a  number  of  private  schools.  For  the  past  two  years 
I  have  been  in  school  administration,  as  the  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  Georgetown  Day  School.  ,  .  .  ^'Iy  priman,-  in- 
terest has  been  in  the  use  of  testing  as  a  measure  of  the  effec- 
tiveness with  which  the  needs  of  the  indixidual  child  are  being 
met  by  the  school.  I  have  also  been  in\ol\ed  in  curriculum 
planning,   in   placement,  and   in   admissions." 

AND  SO  IT  GOES.  Tlicrc  are  others  whom  the  author  could 
name  and  who  will  be  ready  to  mo\e  into  the  picture 
as  their  children  grow  to  school  age.  Has  enough  been  said 
to  suggest  that,  while  these  alumnae  may  be  unique  in  some 
ways,  the  three  most  commonh'  quoted  sloeans  of  the  College 
are  excm]3lificd  by  them?  If  it  is  added  that  they  do  not  all 
know  each  other  and  that  they  in  no  sense  operate  as  a  group, 
the  pride  of  their  Alma  Mater  mav  be  even  greater.  If  they 
are  typical  of  even  a  majority  of  UNC-G's  "Educated  people", 
then  there  can  be  optimism  for  democracy  wherex'cr  it  gradu- 
ates go  and  "our"  educated  people  will  indeed  "be  educated 
about  education". 


Alumnae  Business 


etc. 


Barba 


Business  With  Pleasure.  Among  the  selection 
of  articles  for  your  interest  and  pleasure  in 
this  issue  of  THE  NEWS  are  three  items 
which  are  strictly  the  business  of  the  active 
alumnae  of  the  University  at  Greensboro. 
Miss  Largent  has  listed  two  in  the  table-of- 
contents,  and  Jane  Joyner  has  referred  to  one 
in  her  presidential  note.  I  want  to  do  my  bit 
here  to  publicize  the  trio.  We  have  inserted 
in  the  magazine  a  ballot,  and  on  it  there 
are  spaces  for  voting  for  the  candidates  for 
alumnae  offices  and  for  the  proposed 
revisions  of  the  Alumnae  Association's 
By-Laws.  The  candidates — their  photographs 
and  biographical  data — are  listed  in  the  mag- 
azine. The  By-Laws — in  present  and  pro- 
posed forms — are  printed  for  your  reference 
and  information.  The  return  date  is  noted 
on  the  Ballot.  The  rest  is  up  to  you  .  .  . 
and  you  .  .  .  and  you. 

Garden-ly  Gratitude.  If  you,  as  some  folks 
do,  read  a  magazine  from  back  to  front,  the 
first  thing  which  you  came  upon  in  this 
issue  was  "Our  Secretaries'  Garden."  Al- 
though I  am  only  speaking  officially  for 
myself,  probably  the  last  Alumnae  Secretary, 
I  am  sure  that  Miss  Byrd  and  Betty  Jester 
join  me  in  feelings  of  sincere  and  humbling 
gratitude  for  the  thoughts  which  initiated 
the  creation  of  Our  Garden  and  which  are 
directing  its  design  and  planting. 

Behold  the  Workers.  Simply  to  list  the 
names  of  those  who  are  serving  on  the 
working  committees  of  the  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation leaves  much  to  be  desired  when  there 
is  so  much  which  should  be  said  about  the 
importance  and  volume  of  their  work.  Space 
limitation  dictates  the  simplicity  of  lists, 
however.  It  should  hereby  be  known,  though, 
that  the  Alumnae  Association  and  its  mem- 
bers are  very  grateful  for  and  indebted  to 
these  women  who  give  so  much  of  them- 
selves for  the  effective  continuation  of  our 
organization  and  its  work. 

There  are  four  members  of  the  Alumnae 
House  Committee;  Inez  Swan  Hargrove  '28, 
Adelaide  Fortune  Holderness  '34,  Sally 
Powell  Luckenbach  '55,  all  of  Greensboro; 
and  Iris  Holt  McEwen  '14  of  Burlington. 

Millie  Sutton  Hylton  '57  is  chairman  of 
the  Undergraduate  Relations  Committee,  and 
working  with  her  are  Barbara  Funderburk 
Giles  '58,  Anne  Sloan  '59,  Keith  Jones  Tur- 
rentine  '60,  Carol  Walker  Miller  '61,  Betty 
Jane  Gardner  Edwards  '62,  all  of  Greens- 
boro; and  Lynn  Ganim  '63  of  High  Point. 


Specific  assignments  have  been  made  by 
chairman  Judy  Rosenstock  Hyman  '56  to 
the  members  of  the  all-Greensboro  Com- 
mencement Committee:  Jean  Shinn  Hart 
'56  (publicity),  Bonnie  Williams  Morrah  '56 
(hostesses),  Beverly  Campbell  Rollins  '56 
(luncheon  food  service),  Clara  Ramsey  Ben- 
nett '55  (registration).  Sue  Page  Andrews 
'53  (luncheon  decorations),  Sara  Talbert 
Cannady  '55  (tickets)  and  Rascha  Sklut 
Kriegsman  '58  (social  functions). 

Emily  Harris  Preyer  '39  is  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  nine-member  Annual  Giving 
Council:  Betty  Crawford  Ervin  '50  of  Mor- 
ganton,  Ruth  Dodd  Morgan  '30  of  Sylva, 
Libby  Bass  Beard  '47  of  Raleigh,  Carolyn 
Weill  LeBauer  '36  of  Greensboro,  Charlotte 
Wilkinson  Toler  '32  of  Rocky  Mount,  Polly 
Tarleton  Ellis  '25,  of  Peachland,  Janet  Weil 
Bluethenthal  '12  of  Wilmington,  and  Eliza- 
beth Langford  Davenport  '33  of  Bingham- 
ton,  New  York. 

Kathryn  Cobb  Preyer  '47  of  Chariotte  is 
chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Scholars  Commit- 
tee, and  the  following  twenty-nine  Area 
Committee  members  are  working  with  her. 
Area  1:  Claire  Reaben  Waddell  '43  of 
Hendersonville  (chairman),  Mary  Charles 
Alexander  Griffin  '52  of  Asheville,  and  Mary 
Lois  Ferguson  Fulton  '30  of  Franklin.  Area 
2:  Mary  Elizabeth  Smith  Blackwell  '49  of 
Lenoir  (chairman),  Dottie  Rabey  Brantley 
'48  of  Rutherfordton,  and  Julia  Ross  Lam- 
bert Thayer  '51  of  Morganton.  Area  3:  Helen 
Creasy  Hunter  '22  of  Charlotte  (chairman), 
Katherine  Wolff  Brandon  '26  of  Hickorj', 
and  Emma  Rice  Merritt  '33  of  Mount  Airy. 
Area  4:  Helen  Howerton  Lineberry  '40  of 
Greensboro,  Marilyn  McCollum  Moore  '49 
of  Reidsville,  and  Helen  Haynes  Strader  '55 
of  Lexington.  Area  5:  Spence  Harrington 
Johnson  '45  of  Southern  Pines  (chairman), 
Barbara  Ann  Harris  Spencer  '52  of  Salisbury, 
and  Nancy  Stacy  Entwistle  '17  of  Rocking- 
ham. Area  6:  Fran  Fulcher  Phillips  '51  of 
Chapel  Hill  (chairman),  Margaret  Church 
Tanner  '32  of  Henderson,  and  Anna  Tomlin- 
son  Webb  '43  of  Raleigh.  Area  7:  Martha 
Kirkland  Walston  '43  of  Wilson  (chairman), 
Cynthia  Fovi'ler  Barnes  '61  of  Rocky  Mount, 
and  Betty  Snider  Wilkins  '44  of  Goldsboro. 
Area  8:  Rita  Hunter  Wade  '48  of  Fayette- 
ville  (chairman),  Jane  Savage  McLean  '55  of 
Lumberton,  and  Ann  Braswell  Rowe  '41  of 
Wilmington.  Area  9:  Ann  Turner  Collins  '53 
of  Windsor  (chairman)  and  Leslie  Darden 
Highsmith  '36  of  Plymouth.  Area  10:  Hester 
Bizzell  Kidd  '51  of  Washington  (chairman), 
Reid  Parker  Ellis  '21  of  Winterville,  and 
Thora   Ross  Morris  '43  of  Jacksonville. 

Mary  Belo  Moore  Carlyle  '25  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, Lib  Wills  Whitrington  '34  of 
Greensboro,  and  Margaret  Hill  Ragsdale  '39 
of  Jamestown  are  the  members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Reynolds  Scholarship 


Program  who  represent  the  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation. There  are  eleven  district  committees 
which  assist  with  the  Reynolds  Program. 
District  1:  Tlielma  Getsinger  Barden  '28  of 
Plymouth  (chairman),  Mar>-  Hazel  Meacham 
Thompson  '35  of  Washington,  Betty  Gaines 
Kittrell  '46  of  Greenville,  Gertrude  Shepard 
Rosevcar  '25  of  Edenton,  and  Iris  Nelson 
Cooke  '32  of  Williamston.  District  2: 
Miriam  Scott  Mayo  '48  (chairman),  Mary 
Louise  Riddick  Gregory  '40  of  Weldon,  Isa- 
belle  Moseley  Fletcher  '37  of  Kinston,  Mar- 
garet Stallings  Hobgood  '33  of  Louisburg, 
and  Sarah  Moss  Clark  '46  of  Wilson.  Dis- 
trict 3:  Sally  Beaver  Buckner  '53  of  Golds- 
boro (chairman),  Gwendolyn  Britt  Clifton 
'32  of  Clinton,  E\a  Spruill  Sanderson  '28 
of  Morchead  City,  Helen  Seifert  Kafcr  '31 
of  New  Bern,  and  Ann  Hoover  Johnson 
Dees  '48  of  Burgaw.  District  4:  Hazel  Bryant 
Johnston  '43  of  Asheboro,  Martha  Biggs 
Thompson  '28  of  Lexington,  Jane  Austin 
Cunningham  '46  of  Smithfiekl,  Marion  Gal- 
loway Wren  '40  of  Siler  City,  and  Frances 
Faison  Johnson  '31  of  Raleigh.  District  5: 
Anne  Watkins  Penberton  '37  of  Yanceyville 
(chairman),  "Hanky"  Cushwa  MacFadyen 
'45  of  Roxboro,  Frances  Bowles  Stockton 
'50  of  Winston-Salcm,  Rachel  Stacy 
Smothers  '47  of  Reid.svillc,  and  Pegg}'  Harris 
Swofford  '55  of  North  Wilkesboro.  District 
6:  Marian  Adams  Smith  '49  of  Greensboro 
(chairman),  Evelyn  Tyson  Dixon  '27  of 
Mebane,  Hallie  Leggett  Townsend  '17  of 
Durham,  Anne  Carter  Freeze  '44  of  High 
Point,  and  Mary  Agnes  Ransom  Abernathy 
'30  of  Chapel  Hill.  District  7:  Carolyn  Jor- 
dan Clark  '43  of  Lumberton  (chairman), 
Rachel  Dunnagan  Woodard  '36  of  White- 
ville,  Julia  Taylor  Morton  '45  of  Wilming- 
ton, Grace  Evelyn  Loving  Gibson  '40  of 
Laurinburg,  and  Dorothy  Odum  Richardson 
'43  of  Fayetteville.  District  8:  Elizabeth 
Teague  Wood  '41  of  Rockingham  (chair- 
man), Inez  Crowder  Teague  '24  of  Wades- 
boro,  Kathryn  Lee  Morrow  '32  of  Monroe, 
Frances  Jones  Ernst  '35  of  Charlotte,  and 
Lou  Hardy  Frye  '42  of  Robbins.  District  9: 
Margaret  Alexander  Stevens  '45  of  Kan- 
napolis  (chairman),  Betty  Lou  Huffines  Mil- 
ler '47  of  Lenoir,  Mary  Jane  English  Street 
'51  of  Advance,  Sue  Horner  Sample  '32  of 
Statesville,  and  Frances  Batte  Foil  '30  of 
Salisbury.  District  10:  Elizabeth  Fulton 
VanNoppen  '24  of  Morganton  (chairman), 
Betsy  Roberts  Schenck  '43  of  Shelby,  Ann 
Heafner  Gaither  '53  of  Newton,  Caroline 
Flack  Baynard  '48  of  Forest  City,  and  Mary 
Delia  Rankin  Jarman  '31  of  Gastonia.  Dis- 
trict II:  Ruth  Dennis  Gregory  '37  of  Mar- 
shall (chairman),  Alyce  Fuller  Blanton  '32 
of  Marion,  Genevieve  White  Whitmire  '40 
of  Franklin,  Melissa  Jones  VanNoppen  '55 
of  Waynesville,  and  lone  Wright  Morgan 
'36  of  Asheville. 
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Candidates  for  Office 


ENCLOSED  uithin  this  issue  of  THE  ALUMNAE  NEWS  is 
a  dual-purpose  ballot.  In  addition  to  providing  for  the  expression 
of  your  opinion  about  the  By-Laws  revisions  which  are  noted  else- 
where in  the  magazine,  the  ballot  lists  the  candidates  for  offices 
in  the  Alumnae  Association  for  a  two-year  term  to  begin  in  |an- 
uary  1965.  Photographs  of  and  biographical  notes  about  the  candi- 
dates are  printed  here  for  your  information.  The  results  of  the 
election  will  be  announced  at  the  Commencement  Meeting  of 
the  Ahimnae  .\ssociation   on  Mav   30. 


FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT:  Two  candidates  .  .  .  vote  for  ONE 


Elizabeth  (Bass)  Beard  '47.  Mrs.  Sam  H. 
Beard.  2S1Q  Kenmore  Drive.  Raleigh. 
Elizabeth  ("Libby")  is  the  mother  of  two 
sons;  Lowell  (7)  and  Sammy  (11).  Her 
chief  occupation  is  that  of  housewife, 
but  on  a  part-time  basis  she  is  Director 
(if  the  Community  Clubs  Awards  pro- 
oram  for  \\'R.\L  radio.  Her  husband  is 
the  Director  of  Public  Affairs  for  \\'RAL 
tclc\ision.  During  the  years  since  her 
graduation  Libby  has  held  a  number  of 
IHiblic  relations  positions.  A  past-chairman 
of  the  Wake  County  Chapter  of  the 
.Mumnae  Association,  she  is  presently  a 
incniber  of  the  Association's  Alumnae  Annual  Giving  Council.  A 
past-president  of  the  Junior  Woman's  Club  in  Raleigh,  she  is 
presently  chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of  the  city's 
Woman's  Club.  She  is  vice-chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Historic  Sites 
Commission  in  Raleigh,  and  she  is  a  member  of  the  boards  of 
Wake  County's   Cancer  Society,   Red   Cross,   and   Salvation   Army. 


Mary  Belo  (Moore)  Carlyle  '25.  Mrs. 
Irving  Edward  Carlyle,  101  Belle  'Vista 
Court.  Winston-Salem.  For  three  years 
following  her  graduation  from  college 
Mary  Belo  taught  English  in  Winston- 
Salem.  Since  that  time  her  occupation 
has  been  with  her  home  and  family.  She 
and  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  is  a  lawyer,  are 
the  parents  of  two  daughters:  Elizabeth 
(Mrs.  Robert  D.  Byerly,  Jr.)  and  Mary 
Irving  (Mrs.  Hugh  B.  Campbell,  Jr.). 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Katharine 
Smith  Reynolds  Scholarship  program  at 
the  college,  Mary  Belo  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  program's  Central  Committee.  Among  the  positions 
of  civic  leadership  which  she  has  held  in  Winston-Salem  are  these: 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Family  and  Child  Ser\ice  Agency 
and  a  member  of  the  boards  of  the  city's  Child  Guidance  Clinic, 
the  Forsyth  County  Heart  Association,  and  the  Community  Radio 
Council.  In  195  5  she  was  president  of  the  Reynolds  High  School 
P-T.^,  and  in  the  same  year  she  was  elected  to  serve  for  a  term 
on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  North 
Carolina.  She  has  served  as  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  and  as  president  of  the  Winston-Salem  Junior 
League. 


ALUMNAE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES:  Eight  candidates  .  .  .  vote  for  FOUR 


Mary  Elizabeth  (Barwick)  Smk  '44.  Mrs. 
C.  Jackson  Sink,  2227  Buena  Vista  Road, 
Winston-Salem.  Mar\'  Elizabeth  ("Mari- 
lib")  completed  the  work  for  a  master 
of  arts  degree  in  English  at  the  University 
at  Chapel  Hill  in  1946.  P'or  seven  years, 
beginning  in  1947,  she  taught  English  at 
the  Woman's  College.  Following  a  three- 
year  "retirement"  to  home  and  family  she 
began  teaching  again,  this  time  at  the 
Lee  Edwards  High  School  in  Asheville 
for  a  two-year  period.  Since  I96I  she  has 
been  teaching  in  Winston-Salem:  last 
summer  she  was  a  member  of  the  facult\ 
of  the  Governor's  School  for  the  Gifted,  and  presently  she  is 
teacher  of  Advanced  Placement  English  and  Assistant  Librarian 
at  Reynolds  High  School.  She  and  Jack,  who  is  a  tax  accountant 
with  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  are  the  parents  of  Frances 
I'll  I.  Katherine  (8),  and  Carl  (3).  Marilib  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Alumnae  Board  in  1946-4S,  and  she  was  chairman  of  the 
Buncombe  County  Alumnae  Chapter  for  two  years  while  she  was 
living  m  .\sheville.  In  answer  to  a  question  about  her  community 
activities,  Marilib  commented:  "The  Usual — church.  Arts  Council, 
Chaml-yer  Music  Society.   Red  Cross,  etc.,  etc." 


Ruth  Clinard  '29,  1516  Independence 
Road,  Greensboro.  The  American  Red 
Cross  has  been  Ruth's  "profession"  since 
19  30.  She  began  her  service  with  the 
organization  as  a  caseworker  with  the 
Greensboro  Chapter;  two  years  later  and 
for  a  year  she  was  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Chapter  in  Mecklenburg  County.  \'ir- 
ginia;  then  for  four  years  she  held  a 
similar  position  in  Mecklenburg  County, 
North  Carolina.  Since  1938  she  has  been 
Executive  Director  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
Greensboro.  She  has  done  graduate  work 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
and  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  She  has  sened  as  a  member  of  the 
boards  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  Social  Service,  the 
North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  National  .Association  of  Social 
Workers,  and  the  Greensboro  Community  Council.  A  past-president 
of  the  Altrusa  Club,  she  is  presenth'  ser\'ing  as  a  member  of  the 
club's  board.  She  is  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Chapter  of 
American  Women  in  Radio  and  Television,  Inc.,  and  the  Pied- 
mont Triangle   Advertising  Club. 
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Kathnn  (Cobb)  Preyer  '47.  Mrs.  Norns 
W.  Preyer,  2028  Roswell  Avenue,  Char- 
lotte. Before  her  marriage  Kathrvn'i 
occupations  were  connected  with  book.s: 
for  a  year  following  her  graduation  she 
was  assistant  manager  of  the  \\'oman's 
College  Book  Store;  the  next  year  she 
was  a  secretary  for  the  Macmillan  Pub- 
lishing Company  in  New  York;  and  the 
following  year  she  held  a  similar  position, 
still  in  New  York,  with  the  Revell  Pub- 
ishing  Company.  As  the  wife  of  a  pro- 
fesor  of  history  at  Queens  College  and 
the  mother  of  two  school-goers  (Norris. 
who  is  11,  and  Janet,  9),  she  is  still  surrounded  by  books.  She  is 
president  of  the  Queens  College  Faculty  Wives.  Since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  .\lumnae  Scholars  program  at  the  Woman's  College, 
she  has  assisted  with  the  selection  of  the  Scholars:  first  on  an 
Aiea  Committee,  then  as  chairman  of  an  .Area  Committee,  and 
presently  as  chairman  of  the  over-all  Scholars  Committee.  She  is 
vice-president  of  the  Women  of  her  Church,  as  well  as  a  circle 
chairman  and  a  choir  member.  She  is  vice-president  of  the  Mint 
Museum  .Auxiliary  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Junior 
League  of  Charlotte.  A  member  of  the  League  of  ^^'omen  \'oters, 
she  has  participated  in  Charlotte's  United  .Arts  Fund  and  Lhiitcd 
.Appeal  drives. 


Josephine  Hege  '27,  517  Tate  Street, 
Apirtment  2,  Creensboro.  .Awarded  the 
\\  cil  Pellowship  at  the  time  of  her  grad- 
uation, "Jo"  spent  the  following  year 
IS  a  student  at  Yale  University.  She  began 
teaching  history  in  the  fall  of  1928:  for 
SIX  ^ears  she  taught  at  the  High  Point 
High  School  and  for  a  semester,  follow- 
ing, at  the  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  High 
School.  In  1934  she  returned  to  the 
Woman's  College  as  a  residence  hall 
coun.selor  (for  four  years)  and  teacher  of 
history'.  Here  she  has  remained  except  for 
a  \car  of  graduate  study  at  the  University 
of  \  irginia  in  1938-59,  during  which  time  she  completed  the 
work  for  a  master  of  arts  degree.  She  is  now  an  Associate  Professor 
of  history  at  the  University  at  Greensboro.  She  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  in  Lychnos  (honor  society  for 
women  at  the  U.  of  Va.),  and  in  Phi  .Alpha  Theta  (national 
history  honor  society).  She  is  a  member  of  the  .American  Historical 
Society  and  the  .American  Association  of  University  Professors.  She 
has  assisted  the  .American  Legion  Auxiliary  with  North  Carolina's 
Girls'  State  since  its  first  year  of  organization.  In  1942  she  wrote 
the  college's  Founder's  Day  Litany,  which  was  performed  annually 
until  1962.  The  ^\'oman's  College  (and  now  the  University  at 
Greensboro)  has  been  and  continues  to  be  "Jo's  community," 
and  her  activities  on  its  behalf  have  included  many  and  varied 
committee  assignments,  such  as  the  Curriculum  Committee  and 
the  editorial  committee  which  published  the  first  Faculty  Hand- 
book. From  1949-51  she  was  a  member  of  the  .Alumnae  Board, 
and  she  was  a  member  of  the  original  .Alumnae  Fund  committee. 


Ann  (Flack)  Boseman  '5L  Mrs.  James  F. 
Boseman,  Jr.,  107  Parkwood  Drive,  Wil- 
mington. IBefore  the  birth  of  her  chil- 
dren (James,  who  is  10,  and  David,  7). 
Ann  was  a  teacher.  During  the  1951-52 
session  she  taught  at  Clifton  Forge,  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  the  two  \ears  following  she 
taught  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Dur- 
ing these  years  of  teaching,  she  did  grad- 
uate study  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  and  at  the  University  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Her  husband  is  the  owner  of  a 
sporting  goods  company  in  Wilmington. 
About  her  community  activities  .Ann  com- 
ments: "Nothing  outstanding — a  little  help  here  and  there."  Among 
her  "here  and  there  help"  must  be  listed  her  service  as  chairman 
of  the  New  Hano\er  .Alumnae  Chapter,  as  a  member  of  an  .Alum- 
nae Scholars  area  committee,  and  as  co-chairman  of  the  Advanced 
Gifts  program  of  the  Alumnae  Annual  Giving  Fund  in  the  Wil- 
mington area. 


York  Kiker  '39,  T-5  Raleigh  Apartments, 
Raleigh.  Although  she  has  an  apartment 
in  Raleigh,  York  is  seldom  there  for  long. 
.As  Dairy  Marketing  Specialist  for  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, she  is  constantly  on  the  move. 
Before  1943  when  she  accepted  this 
position,  she  was  an  Home  Economics 
teacher  in  Forest  City  for  two  years  and 
the  Director  of  the  Dairy  Council  in 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  for  two  years.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Public 
Health  Association,  the  State  Grange,  the 
.North  Carolina  School  P'ood  Service 
\bsociation.  and  the  Council  on  Food  and  Nutrition.  A  member 
of  the  State  Home  Economics  Association,  she  is  a  life  member 
of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association.  "Traveling  doesn't 
make  membership  in  civic  or  women's  clubs  very  practical  because 
it's  too  hard  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time."  York  has 
been  able  to  maintain  an  active  interest  in  her  church:  she's  a 
Sunday  School  class  and  Wesleyan  Service  Guild  member.  In 
1945-47  she  was  Recording  Secretarv  of  the  .Alumnae  .Association. 


Thelnia  (Getsinger)  Harden  '28.  Mrs. 
George  T.  Barden,  Jr.,  914  East  Main 
Street,  Plymouth.  F'or  sixteen  years  fol- 
lowing her  graduation  from  college, 
Thelma  taught  school  in  Plymouth.  Since 
1944  she  has  been  the  "full-time"  home- 
maker  for  her  husband,  who  is  an  auto- 
mobile dealer,  and  for  their  daughter, 
-Alice,  who  is  a  freshman  at  the  Uni- 
versity at  Greensboro  this  year.  She  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  \\'ashington 
Count\  .Alumnae  Chapter,  as  a  member 
of  an  Alumnae  Scholars  area  committee, 
and  for  two  years  as  chairman  of  a  Rey- 
olds  Scholarship  district  committee.  Her  acivity  in  her  church 
includes  membership  in  the  Woman's  Society  for  Christian  Serv- 
ice and  the  Wesleyan  Service  Guild  and  on  the  Board  of  Stew- 
ards. She  is  also  a  Sunday  School  teacher.  .An  active  supporter  of 
the  P-TA  through  the  years,  she  is  presently  a  member  of  the 
local  hospital  auxiliary  and  the  Friends  of  the  Library. 


Linda  (Mitchell)  Lamm  '37.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam T.  Lamm,  Jr.,  903  Raleigh  Road, 
Wilson.  ./Mthough  occasionally  through 
the  years  Linda's  part-time  occupation 
might  have  been  labeled  "student"  (she 
has  audited  classes  at  nearby  Atlantic 
Christian  College),  her  chief  occupation 
she  labels  as  "housewife."  She  and  her 
husband,  who  is  president  of  the  W.  T. 
Lamm  Cotton  Companv,  are  the  parents 
of  W.  T.,  Ill  (21),  Averette  (18),  and 
Linda  (15).  A  member  of  the  Friends 
of  the  (University  at  Greensboro)  Library, 
Linda  will  begin  a  three-year  term  of 
service  on  the  Friends'  board  this  spring.  In  Wilson  she  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  Woodard-Herring  Hospital 
and  of  the  Wilson  County  Mental  Health  Clinic.  She  is  secretary 
of  the  .Advisory  Board  of  the  Salvation  Army.  In  the  past  she  has 
served  as  the  president  of  the  Woman's  Society  for  Christian  Serv- 
inv  and  as  a  circle  leader  for  her  church  and  as  president  of  the 
local  Book  Guild. 
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By-Laws  to  the  Charter 

of 
the  Alumnae  Association 


For  several  months  a  committee  has  been  studying  the  By-Laws  to 
the  Charter  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  A  number  of  important  and 
very  desirable  revisions  were  indicated.  The  committee  reported  its 
suggestions  for  revision  to  the  Alumnae  Board  of  Trustees  in  special 
session  on  Februan-  25,  1964.  The  Board  accepted  the  suggestions 
made  and  voted,  in  accordance  with  Article  XII  of  the  present 
By-Laws,  that  the  manner  of  voting  on  the  proposed  amendments 
should  be  "by  mail  ballot  to  all  active  members"  of  the  Alumnae 
Association.  The  By-Laws  under  which  we  are  presently  operating 
are  printed  here  in  the  left  column;  the  re\'ised  form  which  is  being 
submitted  for  your  consideration  is  printed  in  the  right  column.  A 
ballot  caUing  for  your  vote  on  the  revised  form  is  enclosed  within 
this  magazine. 


PRESENT  FORM 


REVISED  FORM 


Article  I.  NAME 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  llie  Alumnae  Association 
of  the  Woman's  College  of  the  Lfnivcrsity  of  North  Carolina,  Incor- 
porated. 

Article  II.  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  W'oman's  College  of  the  Universit\'  of  North  Carolina  and  her 
alumnae. 

Article  III.  MEMBERSHIP 

Section  1.  Any  graduate  or  former  student  may  be  a  member  of  the 
Association.   (Section  4  of  the  Charter) 

Section  2.  .\11  alumnae  contributors  to  the  Alumnae  Annual  Giving 
Program  shall  be  acti\'e  members  of  the  Association  and  shall  receive 
alumnae  publications,  have  voting,  office-holding  and  other  privileges 
of  active  membership  for  one  year  following  date  of  contribution. 

Section  3.  The  .Association  may  elect  individuals  to  honorary  mem 
bership  by  a  majorib.-  vote  of  those  present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association.  .An  honorary-  member,  who  is  not  an  alumna,  may  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor,  but  may  not  vote  or  hold  office. 

Article  IV.  OFFICERS 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  .Association  shall  be:  President,  First 
Vice-President,  Second  Vice-President,  Recording  Secretan.',  and  nine 
Trustees,  eight  to  be  elected  by  the  Association  for  a  term  of  two  years 
and  one  to  be  nominated  by  and  from  the  outgoing  Senior  Class  and 
to  be  elected  by  the  Association  at  the  annual  Commencement  Meeting 
to  ser\e  for  one  year.  In  odd  calendar  years  the  President,  Second  Vice- 
President,  and  four  Trustees  shall  be  elected;  in  even  calendar  years  the 
First  Vice-President,  Recording  Secretary,  and  four  Board  members  shall 
be  elected.  They  may  not  immediately  succeed  themselves  to  the  same 
office. 

Section  2a.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  shall  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  She  shall 
have  the  power  to  appoint  for  her  term  of  office  all  standing  committees, 
and  such  special  committees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  policies  or 
expedite  work.  She  may  invite  to  the  Board  meetings  individuals  oj 
groups  who  ha\e  the  privilege  of  the  floor  but  do  not  vote.  She  shall  be 
an  ex  officio  member  of  all  committees  except  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee. 

Sec+ion  2b.  The  Vice-presidents  in  their  order  shall  fulfill  the 
duties  of  the  President  in  her  absence. 

Section  2c.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  record  the  minutes  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Association  and  Board  of  Trustees  and  file  them 
in  the  .\lumnae  Office. 


Article  I.  NAME 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  The  .Alumni  Association  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  Incorixirated. 

Article  II.  PURPOSE 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  .Association  shall  be  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and  its  alumni. 

Article  III.  MEMBERSHIP 

Section  1.  Any  graduate  or  former  student  in  good  standing  may  be 
a  member  of  the  Association.    (Section  4  of  the  Charter) 

Section  2.  All  alumni  contributors  to  the  Alumni  Annual  Giving 
Program  shall  be  active  members  of  the  Association  and  shall  receive 
alumni  publications,  have  voting,  office-holding,  and  other  privileges  of 
active  membership  for  one  \ear  following  date  of  contribution. 

Section  3.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  to  honorary-  mem- 
bership by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
.Association.  An  honorary  member,  who  is  not  an  alumnus,  may  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  but  may  not  vote  or  hold  office. 

Article  IV.  OFFICERS 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be:  a  President,  a 
First  Vice-President,  a  Second  A'ice-President,  a  Recording  Secretary, 
and  nine  trustees,  eight  to  be  elected  by  the  Association  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  one  to  be  nominated  by  and  from  the  outgoing  senior 
class  and  elected  by  the  Association  at  the  annual  Commencement 
Meeting  to  serve  for  one  year.  In  odd  calendar  years,  the  President, 
the  Second  Vice-President  and  four  board  members  shall  be  elected; 
in  even  calendar  years,  the  First  Vice-President,  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary and  four  board  members  shall  be  elected  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIII  of  this  document.  Officers  may  not  immediately  succeed 
themselves  to  the  same  office. 

Section  2.    The  duties  and  powers  of  the  President  shall  be: 

(a)  To  serve  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Association; 

(b)  To  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees; 

(c)  To  appoint  all  standing  committees  and  such  special  committees 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  policies  or  expedite  work  of  the 
Association; 

(d)  To  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  all  committees  except  the 
nominating  committee; 

(e)  To  sene  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  one  >ear 
following  retirement  as  President  of  the  Association. 

Section  3.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Vice-Presidents  in 
their  order  shall  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  President.  Tlie  Second  \'ice- 
President  shall  serve  as  chairman  and  coordinator  of  the  Alumni  Dis- 
trict Council. 

Section  4.  The  Recording  Secretan'  shall  record  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  file  them 
in  the  Alumni  Office. 
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PRESENT  FORM 


REVISED  FORM 


Article  V.  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  the  President, 
the  two  vice-presidents,  the  Recording  Secretan,-,  and  nine  Trustees. 
The  Alumnae  Secretan-  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
ex  officio,  without  vote.  The  retiring  President  shall  be  an  ex  officio 
member,  without  vote,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  one  year  following 
her  term  of  office. 

'Section  2.  The  control  and  management  of  the  Association  be- 
tween annual  meetings  shall  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as 
provided  in  Section  6  of  the  Charter.  They  shall  fill  all  vacancies 
occurring  among  the  officers  or  among  the  Trustees  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  the  office  or  trusteeship  vacated.  An  ad  interim  appoint- 
ment shall  not  be  construed  to  be  a  term  within  the  meaning  of  this 
provision  unless  it  be  for  a  jjeriod  of  more  than  half  a  full  term.  The 
Board  may  create  such  additional  committees  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  work  of  the  .Association,  The  Board  shall  elect  or  re-elect  annu- 
ally an  Alumnae  Secretary  who  shall  be  responsible  to  it. 

Section  3.  Before  each  meeting  of  the  Association,  the  Board  shall 
meet  at  the  College  or  at  some  place  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board.  The  Board  may  provide  for  the  transaction  of 
business  by  mail  under  terms  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  its  members. 
Special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  be  called  by  the  Chair- 
man or  any  three  of  its  members,  provided  notice  of  such  call  be  sent 
at  least  five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  meeting.  For  all  the  meetings 
of  the  Board,  seven  voting  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 


Article  VI.  ALUMNAE  SECRETARY 

The  Alumnae  Secretary  shall  be  the  Executive  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Association,  and  Director  of  Alumnae  .Affairs.  She  shall  be 
an  alumna  of  the  ^^"onlan's  College  elected  by  the  Board  of  Tnistees 
with  the  approval  of  the  College  Administration.  The  Alumnae  Sec- 
retary shall  be  an  ex  officio  member,  without  vote,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  of  all  committees  except  the  Nominating  Coniittee.  As 
Treasurer  she  shall  be  bonded  in  a  sum  to  be  determined  by  the  Board, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  shall  arrange  for  an  annual  audit  of 
all  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Association.  As  Corresponding 
Secretary  she  shall  send  out  all  notices  of  meetings  and  shall  keep  in 
permanent  form  minutes  of  the  Association  and  Board  Meetings,  and 
annual  reports  of  committees.  She  shall  promote  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  general  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  proper  to  her 
position  as  designated  by  the  Board. 

Article  VII.  COMMITTEES 

Section  1.  The  standing  committees  of  the  Association  unless 
otherwise  provided  for  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  two- 
year  terms  running  concurrently  with  her  term  with  the  exception  of 
the  Nominating  Committee  which  she  shall  appoint  each  year.  Each 
committee  shall  be  composed  of  at  least  three  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  as  chairman.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  chairman  to  file  in  the  .\lumnae  Office  an  annual  report  of 
her  Committee.  In  addition  to  the  general  and  specific  duties  listed 
in  Section  2,  the  Board  may  specify  other  duties  for  the  committees. 
Tlie  President  and  the  Alumnae  Secretary  shall  be  ex  officio  members 
of  all  standing  committees  except  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Section  2.  The  standing  committees  of  the  Association  shall  be: 

(a)  The  Alumnae  House  Committee,  whose  responsibilitv  it  shall 
be  to  determine  the  policies  of  operation  of  the  Alumnae  House. 

(b)  The  College- Alumnae  Committee,  whose  purpose  it  shall  be 
to  strengthen  the  relationship  between  the  .■Mumnae  and  the  College. 
ITiis  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  three  members  of  the  /Mumnae 
Association,  three  representatives  of  the  College  Administration  and/or 
Facultv,  with  the  administrative  head  of  the  College,  the  President, 
First  Vice  President,  and  Alumnae  Secretary  as  ex  officio  members.  Tlie 
representatives  of  the  College  Administration  and/or  Faculty  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  administrative  head  of  the  College.  Alumnae  and 
other  representatives  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(c)  The  Commencement  Committee,  which  shall  be  responsible 
for  Alumnae  activities  during  Commencement  Weekend. 

(d)  The  Finance  Committee,  which  shall  prepare  the  annual  Budg- 
et and  any  budgetary  changes  or  requests  for  presentation  to  the  Board 
and  the  Association. 

(e)  The  Nominating  Committee,  whose  duty  shall  be  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  slate  of  nominees  with  the  names  of  at  least  two  candidates 
for  each  office  to  be  filled,  which  slate  shall  be  presented  at  the  Mid- 
winter Meeting  of  the  Association.  Tliey  shall  take  into  account  geo- 
graphical and  class  distribution.  Candidates  for  office  must  be  active 


Article  V.  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  .shall  consist  of  the  President,  who 
is  chairman,  the  First  Vice-President,  the  Second  Vice-President,  the 
Recording  Secretary,  nine  elected  trustees,  the  retiring  President  of  the 
Association  for  one  year  following  term  of  office,  and  the  Executive 
Secretary,  ex  officio,  without  vote. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  at  least  three  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  each  year,  one  in  January  and  a  meeting  scheduled  within  a 
week  of  each  meeting  of  the  Association.  Between  meetings,  the  Board 
may  provide  for  the  transaction  of  business  by  mail  as  agreed  to  by  the 
majority  of  its  members.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  may  be  called 
b\'  the  President  or  by  anv  three  of  its  members,  provided  notice  of 
such  call  is  sent  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  meeting. 
Seven  voting  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Section  3.  The  duties  of  the  Board  shall  be: 

(a)  To  administer  the  affairs  of  the  .Association  between  meetings 
as  provided  in  Section  6  of  the  Charter. 

(b)  To  fill  vacancies  occurring  among  officers  and  trustees  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  vacated.  When  it  is  for  a  period  of  more  than 
half  a  full  term,  an  ad  interim  apiXJintment  shall  be  construed  to  be  a 
term  within  the  meaning  of  this  provision. 

(c)  To  elect  or  re-elect  annually  the  Executive  Secretary. 

(d)  To  create  additional  committees,  instigate  projects,  and  plan 
conferences  designed  (1)  to  inform  .Alumni  of  the  new  developments  at 
the  UniKPtsiJry,  (2)  to  hear  suggestions  and  ideas  which  .Alumni  bring 
for  thetJniversity  and  the  Association,  and  (3)  to  encourage  the  help 
of  the  Alumni  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  University  and  the 
.Association. 

Article  VI.  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

The  Alumni  Secretary  shall  be  the  Executive  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Association  and  Director  of  Alumni  .Affairs.  She  shall  be 
an  alumna  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  elected 
bv  the  Board  of  Trustees  with  the  approval  of  the  University  Adminis 
tration.  The  Alumni  Secretary  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member,  without 
vote,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  all  standing  committees  except 
the  nominating  committee.  As  Treasurer,  she  shall  be  bonded  in  a 
sum  to  be  determined  by  the  Board,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
shall  arrange  for  an  annual  audit  of  all  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  .Association.  As  Corresponding  Secretary,  she  shall  send  out  all 
notices  of  the  meetings  and  shall  keep  in  pemianent  form  minutes  of 
the  .Association  and  Board  Meetings  and  annual  reports  of  committees. 
Tlie  Secretary  shall  promote  the  work  of  the  Association  in  general  and 
shall  ijerform  such  other  duties  as  designated  by  the  Board. 

Article  VII.  COMMITTEES 

Section  1.  With  the  exception  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
which  shall  be  appointed  each  year,  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Association,  unless  otherwise  provided  for,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  for  one  year  terms,  with  the  option  of  extending  the  term 
for  a  second  year. 

Each  committee  shall  be  composed  of  at  least  three  active  members 
of  the  .Association,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  by  the  President 
as  chainnan.  The  chairman  of  each  committee  shall  file  an  annual 
report  of  the  committee  in  the  Alumni  Office. 

Section  2.   The  standing  committees  of  the  Association  shall  be: 

(a)  The  Alumnae  House  Committee,  whose  responsibility  it  shall  be 
to  determine  policies  and  direct  the  operation  of  the  Alumnae  House. 

(b)  The  Commencement  Committee,  which  shall  be  responsible 
for  Alumni  activities  during  Commencement  weekend. 

(c)  The  Finance  Committee,  which  shall  prepare  and  present  the 
annual  budget  of  the  Association  to  the  Board  and  to  the  Association 
at  the  Commencement  Meeting. 

(d)  The  Nominating  Committee,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  prepare 
a  slate  of  nominees  for  each  office  to  be  filled  in  accordance  with 
.Article  XIII.  and  when  the  ballots  have  been  returned,  to  serve  as  a 
tallying  committee  and  report  the  results  of  the  vote  to  the  Board  and 
to  the  Association  at  the  Commencement  Meeting. 

(e)  The  Social  Committee,  which  shall  be  responsible  for  all  social 
functions  sponsored  by  the  Association. 

(f)  The  Undergraduate  Relations  Committee,  which  shall  promote 
the  interest  of  the  University  students  in  the  Association. 

(g)  The  Alumni  Scholars  Committee,  whose  responsibility  it  shall 
be  to  select,  as  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  recipients  of  Alumni 
Scholarships. 
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members  of  the  Association.  \Mien  tlie  ballots  are  returned  to  the 
Alumnae  Office,  this  committee  shall  talh'  the  votes  and  report  the 
results  to  the  Board  and  the  Commencement  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

(f)  The  Social  Committee,  which  shall  be  responsible  for  all  social 
functions  sponsored  by  the  Association. 

(g)  The  Undergraduate  Relations  Committee,  whose  responsibility- 
it  shall  be  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  college  students  in  the  Alumnae 
Association. 


Article  VIII.  THE  ALUMNAE  COUNCIL 

Section  1.  Tire  Alumnae  Council,  which  shall  be  attended  by  rep- 
resentative Alumnae,  shall  meet  at  the  College  annually.  Tlie  purpose 
of  this  Council  shall  be  (a)  to  inform  Alumnae  of  the  new  develop- 
ments at  the  College,  (b)  to  hear  suggestions  and  ideas  which  Alumnae 
bring  for  the  College  and  the  Association,  and  (c)  to  encourage  the  help 
of  the  ,\lumnae  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  College  and  the 
Association. 

Section  2a.  The  .\lumnae  Council  conference  shall  be  planned  by 
the  .\lumnae  Council  Committee  whose  chairman  and  members  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President. 

Section  2b.  The  Alumnae  Council  chairman  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  two->ear  term.  The  members  of  the  Council  committee  shall  be 
appointed  for  one-year  terms. 

Section  2c.  The  President  and  the  Alumnae  Secretary  shall  be 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Council  Committee. 

Section  2d.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  committee  to  plan 
the  conference  and  to  select  representative  Alumnae  who  shall  be  in- 
uted  to  participate  in  the  conference. 


Article  IX.  THE  ALUMNAE  ANNUAL  GIVING  PROGRAM 

Scc-tion  1.  The  Association  shall  join  with  the  Woman's  College 
in   co-sponsoring  the  Alumnae  .Annual   Giving   Program. 

Section  2.  Tlie  responsibilib,-  for  the  direction  of  the  program  shall 
be  in  the  Development  Office  of  the  College. 

Section  3.  The  President  of  the  Association  shall  appoint  nine 
alumnae  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Alumnae  Annual  Giving  Council. 
(At  the  time  of  organization  the  President  shall  appoint  three  alumna^ 
for  one  year,  three  for  two  >'ears,  and  three  for  three  years. )  Each  year 
(thereafter)  three  alumnae  shall  be  appointed  for  three-year  terms. 

Section  4.  Ex  officio  members  of  the  Alumnae  Annual  Giving 
Council  shall  be:  the  Chancellor  of  the  College,  the  Director  of  De\'el- 
opment  of  the  College,  the  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  the 
Immediate  Past-President  of  the  Association,  the  Alumnae  Secretary', 
and  Past-Chairmen  of  the  Alumnae  Annual  Giving  Council. 

Section  5.  The  members  of  the  Alumnae  Annual  Giving  Council 
shall  select  their  chairman  annually. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Alumnae  Annual 
Giving  Council  to  work  with  the  Director  of  Development  in  planning, 
setting  up  the  necessary  organization  and  conducting  an  annual  cam- 
paign for  contributions  from  the  alumnae.    Tlie  Council  shall  also  re- 


Article  VIII.  THE  EDITORIAL  BOARD 

Section  1 .  The  Editorial  Board  shall  consist  of  at  lease  five  Alumni, 
a  faculty  member,  a  student  member,  and  three  ex  officio  members 
who  shall  be  the  President  and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  Editor  of  the  magazine.  Tlie  chairman  shall  be  one  of 
the  five  Alumni  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  At  least  one 
member  of  the  Editorial  Board  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Tlie  terms  of  office  for  Editorial  Board  members  shall  be  for 
two  years. 

Section  2.  Tlie  Editorial  Board  shall  advise  on  policy,  content,  per- 
sonnel, and  other  matters  pertaining  to  official  publications  of  the 
Association,  and  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Article  IX.  THE  ALUMNI  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 

Section  1.  The  Alumni  District  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
chaimian  of  each  Alumni  District,  appointed  for  two-year  terms  by 
the  President  of  the  Association,  using  the  Alumni  Scholars  Districts 
as  basic  divisions  of  North  Carolina  and  such  other  out-of-state  districts 
as  are  deemed  necessary.  The  Second  \'ice-President  of  the  Association 
shall  be  chairman  and  coordinator  of  the  Council.  (This  provision  shall 
be  effective  with  the  1965  election  of  a  Second  \'ice-President.  TTie 
President  shall  appoint  a  chairman  for  1964-1965.)  Ex  officio  members 
shall  be  the  President  and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Section  2.  The  .Alumni  District  Council  shall  meet  at  the  Univer- 
sity at  least  once  a  year;  other  representatives  may  be  in  attendance  as 
the  Board  of  Trustees  may  deem  advisable. 

There  shall  be  one  meeting  each  year  in  each  of  the  districts  with 
representative(s)  from  the  University  in  attendance  when  possible. 

Section  3.  The  purposes  of  the  Alumni  District  Council  shall 
include: 

(a)  Working  with  Alumni  Scholars  Committee  in  screening  and 
selecting  the  candidates. 

(b)  Cooperating  with  University  authorities  in  recruiting  promising 
students. 

(c)  Coordinating  Alumni  Chapter  acti\ ities  within  the  district. 

(d)  Encouraging  interest  in  continuing  education. 

(e)  Working  with  Uni\'ersity  officials  when  needed  in  legislati\e 
programs. 

(f)  Stimulating  interest  in  the  Development  Program  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

(g)  Keeping  Alumni  informed  about  new  developments  and  future 
plans  for  the  University. 

(h)  Marshaling  the  strength  of  the  Alumni  in  supporting  the  Uni- 
\'ersity  and  helping  to  bring  the  University  to  the  people. 

Section  4.  With  the  assistance  of  the  district  chairmen,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  committees  from  the  respecti\e  districts  to  expedite 
the  work  of  the  District  Council. 

Article  X.  THE  ALUMNI  ANNUAL  GIVING  PROGRAM 

Section  1 .  llie  Association  shall  join  w  ith  the  Uni\'ersity  in  co- 
sponsoring  the   Alumni  Annual   Giving   Program. 

Section  2.  The  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  the  program  shall 
be  in  the  Development  Office  of  the  University. 

Section  3.  The  President  of  the  Association  shall  appoint  nine 
.-Mumni  to  ser\'e  as  members  of  the  Alumni  Annual  Gi\ing  Council  for 
three-year  terms. 

Section  4.  Ex  officio  members  of  the  .-Uumni  Annual  Giving 
Council  shall  be:  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni\ersity,  the  Director  of 
Development  of  the  University,  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Assoc-'a- 
tion,  the  Immediate  Past  President  of  the  Association,  the  Alumni 
Secretary,  and  the  PastjChairmen  of  the  Alumni  Annual  Giving 
Council. 

Section  5.  Tlie  members  of  the  .41umni  Annual  Giving  Council 
shall  select  their  chairman  annually. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Alumni  Annual  Giv- 
ing Council  to  work  with  the  Director  of  Development  in  planning, 
setting  up  the  necessary  organization,  and  conducting  an  annual  cam- 
paign for  contrilMitions  from  the  Alumni.  The  Council  shall  also  review 
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view  and  approve  the  Chancellor's  recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
expenditure  of  those  funds  raised  beyond  the  actual  cost  of  the 
campaign. 

Article  X.  THE  GENERAL  FUND 

Section  1.  An  amount  of  money  representing  the  per  capita  cost 
to  the  Alumnae  Association  of  contributors  to  the  vUumnae  Annual 
Giving  Program  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Association  by  the  Alumnae 
Annual  Giving  Council  at  the  end  of  the  program's  fiscal  year  (July  1- 
June  30).  This  money  shall  be  deposited  to  the  Association's  General 
Fund  and  shall  be  expended  for  regular  budget  items,  as  proposed 
annually  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  ratified  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

Article  XI.  MEETINGS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

Section  1.  Tliere  shall  be  two  meetings  of  the  .Association  each 
year:  (1)  Commencement  Meeting  for  the  election  of  officers;  (2) 
the  Midwinter  Meeting  between  October  1  and  March  1.  A  written 
notice  shall  be  sent  from  the  Alumnae  Office  to  each  active  member 
at  least  two  weeks  before  each  meeting.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may 
call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Association  at  any  time  for  any  purpose 
mentioned  in  the  call,  by  wTitten  notice  sent  from  the  Alumnae  Office 
to  each  active  member  at  least  five  days  before  such  meeting. 

Section  2.  Only  active  members  as  defined  in  Article  III  may  vote 
at  any  meeting  of  the  Association.  By  Charter  provisions  (section  4), 
no  votes  shall  be  cast  by  proxy. 

Section  3.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Association  a  quorum  by  Charter 
provisions  (Section  6)   shall  consist  of  twenty-five  active  members. 


Article  XII.  ELECTIONS 

Section  1.  Formal  election  of  officers  and  trustees  shall  take  place 
at  the  Commencement  Meeting  of  the  Association.  At  the  Midwinter 
Meeting  of  the  Association  the  Nominating  Committee  shall  present 
a  slate  of  at  least  two  nominees  for  each  office  to  be  filled.  At  this 
meeting  nominations  may  also  be  made  from  the  floor.  Prior  to  the 
Midwinter  Meeting,  nominations  may  be  sent  to  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee by  active  Alumnae  if  each  nomination  is  signed  by  at  least 
twelve  active  members. 

Section  2.  At  least  one  month  before  the  Commencement  Meeting 
of  the  Association  the  Nominating  Committee  shall  send  to  each  active 
member  a  ballot  listing  for  each  office  the  nominations  made  by  the 
committee,  from  the  floor,  and  those  received  by  mail,  in  alphabetical 
order  by  maiden  name  with  the  final  date  for  returning  the  ballot  to 
the  Alumnae  Office  stated  thereon.  Assurance  by  all  nominees  of 
willingness  to  ser\'e  if  elected  must  be  given  before  ballots  are  sent  out. 
The  Nominating  Committee  shall  act  as  tellers  of  votes.  A  plurality 
shall  elect.  Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee  shall  an- 
nounce the  names  of  those  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  for 
each  office  at  the  Commencement  Meeting  at  which  time  acceptance 
of  the  report  will  be  by  acclamation. 

Section  3.  The  new  officers,  having  been  elected  by  and  presented 
to  the  Association  at  the  Commencement  Meeting,  shall  be  installed 
and  shall  assume  their  dufies  at  the  next  Midwinter  Meeting.  Tliey 
shall  attend  all  regular  Board  Meetings  between  the  Commencement 
and  Midwinter  meetings.  (At  the  time  of  ratification  of  these  By- 
Laws  any  officers  whose  terms  expire  in  June  shall  remain  in  office 
until  the  close  of  that  fiscal  year. ) 


Article  XIII.  AMENDMENTS 

Any  amendment  to  these  By-Laws  must  first  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  who  shall,  in  turn,  specify  the  manner  of  voting: 

( 1 )  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  or  called 
meeting  of  the  Association  provided  a  copy  of  the  amendment  has  been 
sent  to  each  active  member  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  meeting,  or 

(2)  by  mail  ballot  to  all  active  members. 

Article  XIV.  RULES  OF  ORDER 

The   rules   contained   in    Robert's  Rules  of   Order   (Revised)   shall 
govern  the  Association  in  all  cases  to  which  they  are  applicable,  and  in 
which  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Charter  or  By-Laws  of  the 
Association. 
As  adopted  on  December  1,  1962 


the  Chancellor's  recommendations  and  advise  with  him  in  regard  to 
the  expenditure  of  those  funds  raised  beyond  the  actual  cost  of  the 
campaign  and  the  approved  budget  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Article  XI.  THE  GENERAL  FUND 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  the  approxed  budget  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  General  Fund  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  shall  be  expended 
for  regular  budget  items  as  proposed  annually  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  ratified  at  the  Commencement  Meeting  of  the  Association.  The 
fiscal  year  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Univer- 
sity, July  1-Junc  30. 


Article  XII.  MEETINGS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

Section  1 .  There  shall  be  at  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association 
each  year,  held  within  one  week  of  the  time  of  the  annual  Commence- 
Inient  (Section  2,  Charter).  Written  notice  of  this  meeting  shall  be 
sent  to  each  active  member  of  the  Association  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  meeting.  The  Board  of  Trustees  mav  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Association  at  any  time  for  any  purpose  mentioned  in  the  call,  by 
written  notice  sent  from  the  Alumni  Office  to  each  active  member  at 
least  five  days  before  such  meeting. 

SecHon  2.  Only  active  members,  as  defined  in  Article  III,  Section 
2,  may  vote  at  meetings  of  the  Association.  By  Charter  provision,  Sec- 
tion 4,  no  votes  may  be  cast  by  proxy. 

Section  3.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Association,  a  quorum  shall  con- 
sist of  twenty-five  active  members,  as  provided  by  Section  6  of  the 
Charter. 

Article  XIII.  ELECTIONS 

Section  1 .  Tlie  names  and  addresses  of  the  members  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  along  with  the  list  of  the  offices  to  be  filled,  shall 
be  published  in  an  official  publication  of  the  Association  not  later  than 
November  1  of  each  year  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  names  to  be 
sent  to  the  committee  for  consideration. 

Section  2.  Taking  into  account  class  and  geographical  distribution, 
the  Nominating  Committee  shall  prepare  a  slate  of  nominees  as  follows: 

(a)  In  odd  calendar  years,  two  nominees  for  President  and  Second 
\'ice-Prcsident  shall  be  presented.  When  the  votes  are  tallied,  the  can- 
didate receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected  President, 
tind  the  one  receiving  the  second  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
elected  Second  Vice-President.  Each  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  two 
years. 

(b)  In  even  calendar  years,  two  candidates  for  First  Vice-President 
and  two  candidates  for  Recording  Secretary  shall  be  presented.  For 
each  office,  the  candidate  receiving  the  higher  number  of  votes  shall  be 
declared  elected  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

(c)  Each  year  the  committee  shall  nominate  eight  candidates  for 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Each  active  member  shall  vote 
for  four  of  these  candidates,  and  the  four  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  \otes  shall  be  elected  for  two  years. 

Section  3.  The  ballot,  listing  alphabetically  by  maiden  name,  the 
names  and  biographical  data  of  candidates,  shall  be  sent  to  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  by  May  I  of  each  year.  In  order  to  be  counted, 
marked  ballots  must  be  returned  to  the  Alumni  Office  by  the  date  speci- 
fied on  the  ballot. 

Section  4.  Tlie  Nominating  Committee  shall  tally  the  votes  and 
report  the  results  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  to  the  Association  at  the 
Commencement  Meeting. 

Section  5.  Tlie  new  officers,  having  been  elected  by  and  presented 
to  the  Association  at  the  Commencement  Meeting,  shall  assume  their 
duties  at  the  next  January  meeting  of  the  Board.  They  shall  attend  all 
Board  Meetings  between  the  Commencement  and  January  meetings. 

Article  XIV.  AMENDMENTS 

Any  amendment  to  these  By-Laws  must  first  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  who  shall,  in  turn,  specify  the  manner  of  voting; 

(1)  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  or  called 
meeting  of  the  Association,  provided  a  copy  of  the  amendment  has  been 
sent  to  each  active  member  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  meeting,  or 

(2)  by  mail  ballot  to  all  active  members. 

Article  XV.  RULES  OF  ORDER 

The  rules  contained  in  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  (Revised)  shall 
govern  the  Association  in  all  cases  to  which  the>'  are  applicable,  and  in 
which  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Charter  or  By-Laws  of  the 
Association. 
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NEWS  NOTES 


CARROLL  iiiLLL\RD.  Barbara's  excellent  Sec- 
retary and  our  News  Notes  Editor,  worries 
because  we  don't  use  the  pictures  of  all  the 
babies.  Since,  as  explained  elsewhere,  we  can- 
not do  this,  we  are  using  one  of  her  family, 
e\en  to  husband  Bob  (we'\e  denied  the  two 
other  husbands — and  wives — a  place  here.) 
Everyone,  from  Bob  to  Randy,  is  one  year 
older  now  for  this  was  last  year's  record  of 
the  faniilv. 


'99 


Emma  Parker  Maddr>  writes  that  since 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  1962,  she  has 
lived  at  R4,  Raleigh  Apartments,  Raleigh, 
27605.  In  Januan-  she  flew  to  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  to  see  her  daughter,  devoted  son-in-law, 
three  grandchildren,  and  two  great-grand- 
children. 

I  On  Februar\  18,  Lucy  Coffin  Ragsdale 
died  at  her  home  in  Jamestown  at  the 
venerable  age  of  eighty-four.  She  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  Quaker  families 
of  Jamestown  and  had  been  acti\'ely  and 
closely  identified  with  the  life  of  that  com- 
munity for  many  years.  Also,  the  family — 
at  least,  the  women — has  been  closely 
associated  with  UNC-G  since  it  was  "The 
Normal."  After  graduation  she  taught  several 
years,  until  her  marriage  to  the  late  William 
G.  Ragsdale.  She  was  also  active  in  the 
Jamestown  Methodist  Church  and  of  the 
Jamestown  Book  Chib.  One  of  her  four  sur- 
\iving  daughters  Virginia  Ragsdale  Cox  '29X, 
a  daughter-in-law  Margaret  Hill  Ragsdale 
'39,  and  two  sisters  Anna  Coffin  Peebles 
'06X  and  Mary  Roxanna  Coffin  Gentr> 
'12X,  all  attended  the  Woman's  College. 
To  them  as  to  her  two  sons,  William  and 
Thomas,  the  Alumnae  Association  expresses 
not  only  sympathy  but  pride  that  she  was 
one  of   its   daughters. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  Harris  Kirby 
160  Church  Street 
Henderson,  N.  C. 

The   Roxboro   Baptist  Cliapel  became  the 
Westwood    Baptist    Church    in    constitution 


services  during  the  winter.  One  of  its  charter 
members  is  Lettie  Spainhour  Hamlett.  who 
w as  an  active  sponsor. 

I  Josephine  Rainey  Smith  died  in  April  of 
196t.  Her  daughter-in-law  writes  that  her 
life  had  been  full  and  productive  and 
that  she  "left  her  children  and  grandchildren 
a  great  heritage.  She  was  proud  to  ha\e  her 
granddaughter  Bettie  Smith  Lyday  '63  (who 
graduated  from  UNC-CH)  attend  her  Alma 
Mater."  To  Mrs.  Smith,  Jr.,  to  Bettie  and 
1(1  the  others  of  her  family  the  Alumnae 
.\ssociation   extend   s\mpathy. 


\\  t  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Edna  Forney  is 
a  patient  in  the  infirmary  at  the  Presbyterian 
Home,  High  Point,  following  two  heart 
attacks  and  seven  weeks  in  the  hospital. 
Lena  Glenn  is  also  in  the  infirmary  following 
a  fall  which  caused  a  broken  hip.  Mattie 
Williams  has  been  a  patient  there  for  nearly 
a  year. 
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Next 


1964 


Annie  Moore  Cherrv 
Enfield,  N.  C. 

t  Nettie  Fleming  Smith,  who  retired 
from  teaching  in  \\'ilmington  in  1956, 
steered  one  of  the  nation's  top  tele- 
vision news  commentators  into  the 
path  which  led  him  to  fame.  The 
commentator  is  David  Brinkley  of  NBC- 
TV's  Huntley-Brinkley  team.  Bec-ause  of  her 
"steerage"  Nettie  was  named  by  Brinkley  to 
share  1964  Golden  Key  honors  with  him. 
The  Golden  Key  Award  is  given  annualh 
by  six  educational  organizations  to  a  citizen 
who  has  contributed  significantly  to  national 
welfare,  and  a  "companion  Golden  Key" 
and  $1000  is  given  to  the  teacher  selected 
by  the  recipient  as  the  one  who  most 
influenced  him  at  a  formative  stage  in  his 
life.  The  purpose  of  the  designations  is  to 
dramatize  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  Ameri- 
c-an  life  and  to  interest  young  people  in 
education  as  a  career.  Tlie  awards  were  made 
to  Nettie  and  Brinkley  on  February  1 5  at 
the  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  in  Atlantic  City. 
On  the  Wednesday  morning  which  preceded 
the  presentation  Nettie  appeared  as  a  guest 
of  Hugh  Downs  on  the  NBC-T\'  TODAY 
program.  And  an  article  about  a  recent  visit 
which  she  had  with  Brinkley  in  Washington 
appeared  in  the  LOOK  magazine  published 
that  week. 

David  Brinkley  was  a  student  in  Wilming- 
ton when  he  came  under  Nettie's  influence. 
Nettie  has  two  proud  daughters  who  are 
alumnae:  Nancy  Smith  Rose  '41  and  Jean 
Smith  Holman  '42.  .^nd  one  of  her  proud 
granddaughters  is  Brook  Holman,  who  is  a 
freshman  and  Reynolds  Scholar  at  the  Uni- 
versity at  Greensboro. 


Eva  Etheridge  MiUer  of  Colerain  writes 
that  her  husband  William  H.  Miller  died 
February  25  of  last  year  in  the  Roanoke- 
Chowan  Hospital  in  .-\hoskie.  We  extend  our 
sincere  sympathy. 
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Edith  Haight 

P.  O.  Box  68 

Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C. 

Alice  Sawyer  Cooper's  new  address  is  P.  O. 
Box  412.  Brandon.  Fla..  33511.  She  hasn't 
moved,  but  her  old  post  office  branch  has 
been  abandoned. 

f  Gladys  Avery  Tillett  has  been  ap- 
pointed b\'  Go\ernor  Terry  Sanford 
.  as  a  member  of  the  State's  newly 
Oj  created  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  The  seventeen-member  group 
has  been  delegated  to  review  the  progress 
of  women  in  North  Carolina,  to  study  the 
prospects  for  the  future,  and  to  recommend 
a  plan  of  action  for  dealing  with  problems 
confronting  women. 
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1966 

Mrs,  Kemp  Funderburk  (Annie  Beam) 
311  Mclver  Street 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

May  Fallon  Boyce  sailed  January  28  on  the 
Rotterdam  for  a  trip  around  the  world  in  Ml 
days! 

Genevieve  Moore  is  serving  as  cliairniaii 
of  the  Fine  .'\rts  Department  of  the  High 
Point  Woman's  Club.  She  attends  many  art 
exhibits  and  keeps  up  her  interest  in  music 
by  belonging  to  a  music  program  club,  a 
music  study  club  and  a  woman's  chorus. 
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Next  reunion 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Richardson,  Jr. 

(Marie  Lineberger) 

524  MapJe  Avenue 

Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Dorothy  Phelps  Bultman  has  lived  alone  in 
Florence,  S.  C.  since  her  husband's  death 
three  years  ago.  She  works  half  a  day  as  sec- 
retary for  her  son.  who  is  a  C.  P.  A.  Another 
son  is  an  architect.  Her  daughter  is  a  physical 
therapist  at  Gaston  Memorial  Hospital.  Gas- 
tonia.  Dorothy's  chief  interests  now  are  knit- 
ting, bridge,  rug  hooking,  studying  French 
at  a  night  class,  and  most  important  — her 
eight  grandchildren. 

Esther  Clapp  Jones  and  her  husband  li\e 
at  Red  Oak  on  a  large  farm,  which  was  an 
old  land  grant  and  a  stage  coach  stop.  Being 
a  home  economics  m.ajor,  she  has  helped  and 
advised  the  tenants  with  their  surplus  crops. 
She  also  helped  at  one  time  with  the  count\" 
home  demonstration  work.  Now  Esther's 
chief  interests  are  reading  and  gardening,  with 
special  emphasis  on  dahlias,  roses  and  mums. 

Ruth  Reade  Wood  and  her  husband  and 
son  live  in  Enfield.  Her  son  Eugene  H. 
Wood,  Jr.  is  a  teaching  fellow  in  East  Caro- 
lina College's  De]5artment  of  Psychology.  He 
was  chosen  for  his  high  academic  record  and 
promising  future  as  a  successful  master's 
degree  candidate  in  the  college's  program. 
Ruth  continues  her  interest  in  music.  She  has 
been  church  organist,  choir  director,  and 
piano  teacher.  She  attends  recitals,  etc.,  and 
a  studv  club. 
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Next  reunion 
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Mamie  L.  Jones  of  Pleasant  Garden 
Road,  Greensboro,  died  on  October  23 
after  long  illness.  She  had  many  interests, 
having  operated  an  antique  shop,  owned  and 
managed  the  Jones  Transfer  Co.,  and  served 
for  many  years  as  Superintendent  of  the 
[unior  Department  of  the  College  Place 
Methodist  Church.  She  is  survived  by  one 
sister,  Mrs.   \V.   J.   Kirkman. 

Lucy  Cherry  Crisp  has  returned  to  her 
native  North  Carolina  as  director  of  the 
Greenville  Art  Center,  after  six  years  as 
director  of  the  Florence  (S.  C.)  Art  Museum. 

To  Adelaide  Van  Noppen  Howard,  whose 
mother  Mrs.  Addie  Van  Noppen  of  Greens- 
boro died  on  Januar>'  9,  we  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy. 
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Next  reunion 


To  Juanita  Kesler  Henry,  whose  mother 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Kesler  of  Salisbury  died  on 
December    17,  we  extend   sincere   sympathy. 

Lela  Wade  Phillips'  husband  Charles  W. 
Phillips,  former  director  of  public  relations 
at  UNC-G,  has  announced  that  he  will  be  a 
candidate  for  nomination  to  the  State  House 
of  Representatives  subject  to  the  Democratic 
Primary  on  May  30. 
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Mrs.  Waite  Lambert  (Julia  Ross) 

430  Sunset  Avenue 

Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Sarah  Hamilton  Matheson  writes  that  she 
is  busy  filling  speaking  engagements  in  Florida 
and  Georgia — telling  about  her  tour  of  duty 
in  Korea  and  her  other  world  travels.  Between 
times  she  is  working  hard  to  recruit  a  party 
to  tour  the  Bible  Lands  and  Europe  this 
summer,  July  14 — August  14.  She  is  Florida 
representative  for  Pilgrimage  Associates  Tours, 
Inc.,  an  association  of  educators  and  ministers 
who  travel  for  a  hobby.  Let's  all  go!  It's  our 
chance  to  see  three  other  continents  and  the 
Holy  Land!  Write  Mrs.  Chris  Matheson,  528 
S.  E.  1st  Ave.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 
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1967 

Carolyn  McNairy 

Route  2,  Box  77 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

To  Maurine  Long  Legrand,  whose  mother 
Mrs.  Stella  Long  of  Tliomasville  died  on 
January  24,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Estelle  Mendenhall  LeGwin  writes  that 
hasband  Jimmy  has  retired  and  is  living  "the 
life  of  Riley"- — fishing,  hunting,  reading,  and 
getting  breakfast.  Estelle  herself  is  still  the 
"busv  one."  She  teaches  five  chemistry 
classes  and  is  advisor  for  the  National  Honor 
Society  group  at  her  school,  and  has  taken 
on  the  presidency  of  the  Women  of  the 
Church,  while  working  at  redecorating  her 
home  all  the  while.  One  of  her  sons  has  a 
fellowship  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Another  son  and 

I  his  wife  have  given  them  their  "dream  come 

!  true" — two  adorable  little  granddaughters. 

j      Frances   Brandis  Marsh  writes   that  she  is 
director  of  a   primary   day  school.  The  Nor- 

!  wood   Parish   School,  in   Chevy  Chase,   Md. 

j  There  are  120  students  and  a  staff  of  15.  She 

I  organized  the  new  school. 

I 
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Marjorie  Hood 

Library,  UNC-G 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Janie  Gooch  Doughton's  address  is  Route 
1.  Box  84.  Tobaccoville. 

I  After  long  illness  Ernestine  Shipp  Fisher 
died  on  January  7.  Born  in  Turkey, 
N.  C,  she  was  reared  in  Clinton,  but 
at  the  time  of  her  death  lived  in  Fayette- 
ville,  where  she  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Alexander  Graham  Junior  High 
School.  She  was  active  as  member  and 
officer  in  educational  associations  both  state 
and  national;  in  church  work;  and  she  had 
held  offices  on  both  state  and  national  levels 
in  the  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors  .Auxiliary. 

To  Kathryn  Price  Tiedeman,  whose  mother 
died  on  January  14,  we  extend  sympathy. 
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Mrs.  Archie  Shaftesbury  (Catherine  Cox) 

315  Tate  Street 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

To  May  Frazier  Ferree,  whose  husband 
George  M.  Ferree  of  High  Point  died  on 
December   15,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Evelyn  Trogdon  Habel  reports  a  fine  trip 
to  California  last  summer  from  her  Pensacola 
home,  but  hopes  to  come  to  N.  C.  this 
summer. 

To  Carolyn  Price  Singley,  whose  mother 
died  on  January  14,  we  extend  sympathy. 
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Next 


1966 


Mrs.  Boydston  Satterfield 

(Frances  "Gibby"  Gibson) 

2900  Nancv  Creek  Road,  N.  W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia     30327 

t  Since  1958  Molly  Hall  Clarke  has 
been  serving  as  the  only  woman  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  in  Human 
,\ffairs  of  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  USA.  The  group,  which  includes  four 
bishops,  five  clergymen,  and  five  other  lay 
members,  studies  social  issues,  edits  annually 
a  pamphlet  on  the  church  in  human  affairs, 
and  prepared  a  program  for  the  General 
Convention.  Molly  is  exceptionally  well 
qualified  for  her  commission  position.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  she  has  taught  courses 
in  preparation  for  marriage  and  allied  sub- 
jects, and  with  her  husband,  who  is  rector 
of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  Watertown, 
New  York,  she  has  done  pre-marriage  coun- 
seling. She  has  initiated  plans  for  marriage 
and  family  counseling  services  in  Minneap- 
olis and  in  Watertown.  In  1959,  when  her 
husband  was  dean  of  the  Episcopal  Cathe- 
dral in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  the 
Clarkes  helped  found  the  New  Mexico  State 
Heart  Association,  and  Molly  served  as  the 
Association's  first  executive  secretary.  The 
holder  of  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  sociology 


from  the  University  of  Chicago,  she  is  the 
author  of  two  booklets  for  teenagers  which 
have  been  published  by  the  Girls  Friendly 
Society  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  many  church  and  youth  affili- 
ated activities,  she  is  an  instructor  in  soci- 
ology and  phychology  at  the  House  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  School  of  Nursing.  The 
Clarkes  returned  to  their  work  in  Water- 
town  on  March  1.  following  a  sabbatical 
leave  which  began  last  July.  During  last 
summer  they  studied  in  Mansfield  College 
of  Oxford  University.  They  spent  the  fall 
at  St.  George's  Anglican  College  in  Jeru- 
salem, Jordan,  where  both  pursued  archaeo- 
logical studies  and  VIolly  made  some  spe- 
cial studies  of  refugee  problems  in  Palestine 
and  Islamics. 

Margaret  Beam  Lins  has  been  living  in 
Hagerstown,  Md..  for  about  four  years  now. 
(She  had  spent  12  in  Florida.)  She  likes 
Vlaryland  and  has  gotten  involved  in  AAUW 
and  Woman's  Club  Work.  She  also  has  a 
study  grou]>.  The  American  Family  in  a 
Changing  World.  We  were  sorry  to  hear 
that  her  mother,  who  lives  in  Asheville,  is 
quite  ill. 

To  Ann  Wilkinson  McLean,  whose  hus- 
band Dr.  Graham  McLean  of  Lumberton 
died  on  February-  29,  wc  extend  sincere  sym- 
pathy. We  would  also  like  to  extend  sympathy 
to  the  daughters:  Elizabeth  McLean  Nye  '53 
and  Jean  McLean  '55. 

f  Madge  Tweed  Matthews  has  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Terry  Sanford 
as  a  member  of  the  State's  newly 
created  commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  The  seventeen-member  group 
has  been  delegated  to  review  the  progress 
of  women  in  North  Carolina,  to  study  the 
prospects  for  the  future,  and  to  recommend 
a  plan  of  action  for  dealing  with  problems 
confronting  women. 

Gibby  Satterfield's  daughter  Karen  has 
defected  to  Emory  University,  where  she  has 
been  accepted  on  the  early  decision  plan. 
We're  sure  our  loss  is  their  gain. 
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Next  reunion  : 


Virginia  Kirkpatrick 

1618  Iredell  Drive 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

To  Ethel  Butler,  whose  father  James  L. 
Butler  of  Reidsville  died  on  December  24, 
we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Elizabeth  Draughon,  who  is  administrative 
assistant  in  public  relations  at  Georgetown 
College  in  Kentucky,  writes  that  she  learned 
to  crochet  in  '62  and  last  year  made  a  cypress 
green  wool  afghan  which  took  first  place 
prize  in  her  county  and  state  fairs.  This 
year  she  has  started  needlepoint  and  Swedish 
embroidery.  She  still  enjoys  her  work — 
especially  with  a  new  IBM  Selectric  T>pc- 
writer.  The  college  has  had  a  good  year  in 
fund    raising,   a   responsibility   of   her   office. 

To  Julia  Dewar  Liles,  whose  husband  Alviu 
Liles  died  recently,  we  extend  sincere  sym- 
pathy. 

Mildred  Boyles  Nash  lives  at  701  Roslyn 
Rd..  Winston-Salem. 
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The  death  of  Rosalie  Jacobi  Newman  on 

January  14  is  a  shock  to  her  large  circle 
of  friends  because  her  energy  and  "alivc- 
ness"  make  it  difficult  to  believe.  A  bril- 
Hant  student  and  a  constant  spur  to  the 
excellence  of  others,  she  did  graduate  work 
at  Columbia,  earning  her  M.A.  in  histor}" 
in  1950.  Her  husband,  the  late  Harriss  New- 
man, represented  New  Hanover  County  in 
the  State  Senate  for  a  number  of  years;  and 
she  spent  her  life  before  and  after  college 
in  \\'ilmington.  A  catholic  but  critical  reader 
and  a  responsible  citizen  who  was  very  acti\'e 
in  community  work,  she  was  also  an  enthusi- 
astic and  successful  gardener  and  a  vigorous 
and  excellent  golfer.  As  a  tribute  to  her  the 
annual  golf  tournament  in  Wilmington  will 
this  spring  be  named  for  her.  Her  survivors 
are  two  brothers.  Da\id  and  Nathan  Jacobi. 

I  .After  a  busy  and  happy  day  with  her 
family.  Margaret  Duckworth  Palmer  died 
suddenly  at  her  home  on  Sunday  evening. 
March  1.  Born  in  1907  and  reared  in 
Morganton.  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Aubrey 
L.  Palmer.  Charlotte  optometrist.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  husband  she  leaves  a  son  and 
a   daughter.  Aubrey   L.,  Jr.,   and  Peggy. 

Her  fine  citizenship  is  clear  from  her 
choice  of  activities:  she  was  very  active  in 
the  work  of  the  Myers  Park  Methodist 
Church,  acti\e  in  Girl  Scout  work,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Charlotte  ^^'oman's  Club,  the 
Charlotte  Charity  League,  and  the  Alders- 
gate  Book  Club.  Her  husband  and  she  were 
much  interested  in  the  culture  of  azaleas, 
their  home  bearing  the  name  Azalealand. 

Through  the  years  she  had  been  a  loyal 
and  active  member  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Chapter  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  serv- 
ing in  numerous  capacities  and  frequently  as 
hostess  for  the  Chapter's  annual  summer- 
time outing. 

To  Dorothy  Price,  whose  mother  died  on 
Januar\'  14.  wc  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Frances  Summerel!  Stickney  and  her  bus 
band  sailed  .\pril   1  for  South  Africa. 


Jessie  Stockard,  who  had  taught  in  North 
Carolina  for  over  fifty  years,  died  in 
Salisbur)-  on  January  1 .  A  native  of  Ala- 
mance County,  she  attended  the  Graham 
Normal  School  as  well  as  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege. .\  lifelong  member  of  and  worker  in 
the  Presbyterian  church,  she  had  also  been 
a  leader  in  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance   llnion.   She   is   sunived   bv   one   sister. 
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To  Saia  Grey  Bosher,  whose  stepmother 
Mrs.  Clyde  M.  Bosher  of  Greensboro  died  on 
February  14.  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Edith  Mitchell  Brookshire's  husband. 
Mayor  Stan  R.  Brookshire  of  Charlotte, 
received  the  1964  silver  medallion  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
during  Februarj'  for  his  work  to  better  race 
relations.  He  was  cited  at  a  Brotherhood 
\\  eek  banquet  in  his  hometown  for  his 
influence  in  bringing  Negro  Charlotteans  into 
the  mainstream  of  the  city's  life. 

To  Clara  Smith  Freeman,  whose  father 
Dillon  Capus  Smith  of  Reidsville  died  on 
December    19.   we  extend   sincere   sympathy. 

Frances  Hampton  Goodridge  writes  that 
her  son  Tom  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  is  now  completing  his  third 
year  at  George  ^^'ashington  University 
School  of  Medicine.  Her  daughter  Bctt\ 
majored  in  sociology  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Maryland.  Presently  she 
is  assistant  in  the  personnel  department  of 
.-\merican  .\utomobile  Association.  Last  Au- 
gust Tom  married  Karla  Krahnke,  a  faculty 
member  of  Gallaudet  College. 

Gamette  Beasley  Hughes  '30  is  godmother 
to  Amy  Garnette  Morris,  who  was  born  last 
.\ugust  13  to  Barbara  Stepliens  Morris  '56 
of  ^Iadison,  Wis. 

Alma  Blauchard  Plyler  writes  that  she  has 
two  grandchildren  Deborah  .Ann.  3.  and  M. 
T..  1\'.  2.  Her  daughter  Martha  is  a  junior 
at  Meredith  College. 

To  Pauline  Loy  Sclioeneman,  w  hose  father 
Joseph  P.  Loy  of  Greensboro  died  on  Feb 
ruarv  13,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

iSlattie  Moore  Taylor  Stanton  li\cs  at  1  286 
Wdodlawn  Terrace,  Clearwater,  Fla.  She  is  a 
ncwspa]5cr  reporter. 

To  Charlotte  Van  Nopi>en  Wliite,  whose 
mother  Mrs.  Addie  \'an  Noppen  of  Greens- 
boro died  on  January  9,  wc  extend  our 
sincere  sympathy. 

Glenn  McLeod  Woodward's  husband  is 
])rofcssor  of  history  at  Yale  University.  Last 
month  the  couple  left  for  Tokyo  on  a  two 
month  government  assignment.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward authored  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf  concern- 
ing Japanese-.\merican  ^^''orld  War  11 
maneuvering. 


With  Ihvi  we  honor  Adelaide,  who  as  Presi- 
dent served  with  unbelievable  generosity  of 
time,  thought,  c.nd  imagination,  and  Chick, 
who  spared  her  the  days  and  hours  to  do  it. 


Mrs.  Carlton  Jester,  Jr,  (Betb   Brown) 

2202  ^^'.  Market  Street 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

fe  Lucy  Blake  w  as  selected  by  Progressive 
Farmer  magazine  as  the  1963  Woman 
of  the  Year  from  \'irginia.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  she  serves 
as  extension  adviser  to  the  Virginia  Fed- 
eration of  Home  Demonstration  Clubs.  She 
has  rendered  influential  service  to  tlie  woni'jn 


college  students  in  Virginia  and.  specifically, 
at  \'PI.  She  has  assisted  with  projects 
involving  cooperative  housing  for  graduate 
students,  student  nurses'  loan  funds,  and 
loan  funds  for  VPI  students  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics. She  is  a  member  of  the  steering 
committee  of  \'Prs  role  study  for  improving 
and  expanding  Virginia's  agricultural  and 
rural  life.  The  holder  of  a  master's  degree 
from  Columbia  University  and  a  former 
teacher  of  high  school  Home  Economics, 
she  is  a  past-officer  of  the  Virginia  Home 
Economics  .Association.  She  is  a  member  of 
Kappa  Delta  Pi  and  Phi  Lambda  Theta,  and 
she  is  secretary  of  the  National  Council  of 
Epsilon   Sigma  Phi,   the  extension   fraternity. 

tRuth  Abbott  Clark's  painting  "Big 
Mountain"  was  selected  for  purchase 
from  among  the  paintings  exhibited 
in  a  five-state  regional  competition 
held  in  the  Winston-Salem  Gallery  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Februan,'.  She  was  presented 
the  $400  purchase  prize  given  by  Wake 
Forest  College  for  the  landscape  which  is 
dominated  by  "a  huge  dark  blue  mountam 
with  an  eerie  light  in  the  foreground."  The 
painting,  which  was  done  last  year  in  New 
Mexico,  will  go  into  Wake  Forest's  perma- 
nent collection,  and  it  will  be  exhibited  in 
the  gallery  of  the  college's  new  humanities 
building.  The  recommendation  for  purchase 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Katharine  Kuh,  art  editor 
of  the  Saturday  Review. 

To  Miriam  Block  Lubiu,  whose  brother 
Dr.  Milton  E.  Block  of  Lexington  died  on 
February  18,  we  extend  sincere  sympath\. 

Elizabeth  Lewis  Mims  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  East  Carolina  College's  foreign 
languages  department. 
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Margaret  Byerly  De  Sola,  formerly  of 
.\sheville,  died  unexpectedly  in  her  home 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  on  December  6.  Reared 
in  .Asheville,  she  not  only  graduated  in 
music  at  the  Woman's  College  but  had  also 
studied  in  several  other  institutions  and  had 
taught  in  Salisbury  and  Raleigh.  .\t  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  Miami,  where  she  had 
lixed   for  a   number   of   years. 

To  Vellie  Suggs  Eagle,  whose  mother  died 
in  Troy  on  Januar;-  10,  we  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy. 

Mary  Leutz  Glascock's  daughter  Mar^-  is 
one  of  20  Greensboro  girls  who  will  make 
their  debut  here  in  June.  Senior  Mar)-  and 
husband  Tom  are  rejoicing  over  the  return  of 
their  son  Tommy  from  England.  He  had  been 
in  military  service  for  three  }ears,  and  is  now 
enrolled  for  second  semester  at  UNC-CH, 
where  he  had  two  and  a  half  years  prexioush . 

Margaret  Sledge  has  nio\ed  to  Durham, 
where  her  two  brothers  h\e  Her  address  is 
it  10  Alastair  Court  Apts.,  300  Swift  Ave. 
Margaret  li\ed  in  ^^''eldon  with  her  mother, 
until  her  mother  died  at  the  age  of  92. 

Maiy  Taylor  of  Williamston  is  director 
of   Martin   County  \\  clfarc  Department. 
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Mrs.  Harold  J.  Smith  (Mildred  Brunt) 

1305  Westmoreland  Drive 

Falls  Church,  Va. 

To  Cora  Svvaim  Becker,  whose  mother 
Mrs.  Agie  Weaver  Swaim  of  Greensboro  died 
during  the  winter,  we  extend  sincere  sym- 
pathy. 

Helen  Lichtenfels  Gumpert's  son  Peter  is 
teaching  and  doing  research  toward  a  Ph.  D. 
in  social  psychology  at  UNC-CH.  Her  daugh- 
ter Susan  graduated  last  year  from  Byrn  M-^wr 
and  is  now  teaching  social  studies  in  a  Roslyn, 
L.  I.,  high  school  and  taking  graduate  work 
in  history  at  Columbia.  She  spent  the  summer 
in  Mexico  under  the  Experiment  in  Inter- 
national Living.  While  a  student  she  made 
a  trip  to  Africa.  Helen's  son  David  is  a 
sophomore  at  Earlham  College  in  Richmond. 
Ind.  He  is  majoring  in  poHtical  science  and 
has  also  been  abroad  (Costa  Rica)  under  the 
Experiment. 

Juha  Watson  Maulden  is  school-teaching 
and  also  taking  care  of  three  growing  sons. 

To  Elizabeth  Shipp  Nolan,  whose  sister 
Ernestine  Shipp  Fisher  '26  died  on  January 
7,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Catherine  Mclver  Rowland  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  The  National  Archives  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  number  of  \enrs 
after  earning  a  degree  in  library  science  from 
the  University  of  Illinois.  This  year  The 
Archives  has  printed  as  a  useful  document  an 
Index  To  Appropriation  Ledgers  .  .  .  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  Cather- 
ine compiled.  Her  husband  is  still  connected 
with  The  Archives.  Daughter  Susan  '6'>X  has 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Maryland, 
where  .she  is  doing  special  work  in  micro- 
biology. Daughter  Cathy  is  in  high  school  in 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  their  home.  Catherine 
has  been  active  in  school  library  work.  (See 
article  on  Montgomejy  County.) 

To  Jewel  Rainey  Stevens,  whose  mother 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Rainey  of  Greensboro  died 
on  Januarj'  25,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 
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Mrs.   S.  C.  Isley  (Margaret  Plonk) 

1117  Aycock  Street 

Burhngton,  N.  C. 

Lucille  Farmer  Brintnall's  daughter.  Pat 
Brintall  Swan  '59,  has  completed  work  for 
her  Ph.  D.  degree  and  is  associated  with  the 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  Jr.,  Memorial  Labora- 
tories at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Katherine  Moser  Burks  sent  a  Christmas 
card  from  Germany  which  she  had  bought  in 
Barcelona  during  an  Easter  trip  there.  It  is 
a  picture  of  a  very  impressive  altarpiece 
which  her  girls  were  thrilled  to  see  at  first 
hand  while  in  Barcelona. 
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To  Iretta  Harville  Armstrong,  whose  hus- 
band Paul  Rinehart  Armstrong  of  High  Point 
died  on  January  19,  we  extend  sympathy. 

To  Heath  Long  Beckwith,  whose  father 
William  Lunsford  Long  of  Warrenton  died 
on  Januari'  24,  we  extend  sympathy. 

Julia  Atkin  Campbell  has  lived  the  life  of 
an  army  wife  in  Europe  for  many  years,  but 
she  reports  now  that  they  will  be  "rotated 
home"  from  Germany  this  spring.  Her  elder 


daughter  returned  last  fall  to  enter  Appalach- 
ian State  Teacher's  College  under  a  scholar- 
ship granted  by  the  P.T.A.  of  the  Army 
Base  School. 

Cathleen  Bell  Gaines  is  living  at  1 32 
Yeardley  Dr.,  Newport  News,  \'a. 

To  Paulanna  Cooper  Gerhardt,  whose  fa- 
ther ^\'llitson  L.  Cooper  of  Chuia  Grove  died 
on  February  19,  we  extend  sympathy. 

Mildred  Conklin  Moreland  is  assistant 
librarian  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Medical  Research 
Institute.  Her  husband  is  director  of  the 
Denartment  of  Public  Libraries  of  Mont 
gomery  County,  Md. 

To  Earline  Adams  Stone,  whose  mother 
Mrs.  James  B.  Adams  of  Orlando  and  Greens- 
boro died  on  January  6,  we  extend  sincere 
svmpathv.  Earline's  address  is  933  N.  Thorn- 
ton St.,  Orlando,  Fla.,  32803. 


IHE    W  \L1LR    KIM,    1  WIILI 

BiBBiE,  as  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
has  given  innumerable  hours  to  her  task.  Her 
flawless  judgment,  tact,  and  generosity  have 
ever  been  at  the  service  of  her  Alma  Mater. 
Walter  also  should  share  in  our  thanks.  Left 
to  right:  Charles,  Jurgen  Dahm,  an  exchange 
student  from  Germanv:  Libby:  and  Win- 
burne,  who  has  received  a  Morehead  scholar- 
ship to  UNC-CJI. 

To  Mar)'  L.  Horney,  whose  mother  Mrs. 
Louise  Eoushee  Horney  of  Greensboro  died 
on  January   11,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Winifred  Collett  Hunter  writes  that  her 
older  son  went  to  Davidson  College,  and  that 
her  younger  son  js  attending  Arizona  State. 
They  also  have  a  "son"  at  UNC-CH — a 
Bolivian  one  acquired  through  the  American 
Field  Serx'ice. 

To  Marietta  Mann  Jordan,  whose  mother 
Mrs.  Nhirictta  .Mann  Eowle  of  Greensboro 
died  last  .\ugust.  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

To  Amelia  Block  Myers,  whose  brother 
Dr.  Milton  E.  Block  of  Lexington  died  on 
February  1  8,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Jane  Gaw  Ragland  writes  that  she  is  teach- 
ing first  grade  for  the  eighth  year.  Her  elder 
daughter  Gayle  will  graduate  from  UNC-CH 
in  June.  Daughter  Alice  is  a  freshman  at 
St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  College.  Jane's 
address  is  3464  San  Jose  Blvd.,  Jacksonville, 
Ela..  32207. 

To  Joyce  Sayre  Rogers,  whose  husband 
James  M.  Rogers  of  Asheville  died  on  January 
2,  we  extend  heartfelt  sympathy. 


Katherine  Keister  Tracy's  letter  to  the 
editors  of  Life  magazine  was  published  in  a 
January  issue.  She  had  read  tlieir  article  on 
Robert  Oppenheimer  and  commented  that 
she  was  pleased  he  had  received  his  recent 
award. 

To  Florence  Wrenn,  whose  father  J. 
Speight  Wrenn  of  Siler  City  died  on  January 
28.  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 
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Mrs.  H.  W.  Capps  (Judy  Ullrich) 

The  Thunderbird  Motor  Lodge 

Box  983,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

To  Mose  Way  Briles,  whose  husljand  Clar- 
ence R.  Briles  of  Asheboro  died  during  Feb- 
ruary, we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Racliel  Moser  Cobb,  whose  husband  is  a 
Lutheran  minister,  has  been  for  the  last  year 
president  of  the  Raleigh  Council  of  United 
Church  Women.  Tlieir  elder  son  John  has 
tiansfcrred  to  LINC-CH,  and  Jerry  is  a  junior 
m  high  school. 

Geraldine  Bonkemeyer  Dardcii  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Greensboro  Little 
Theater,  and  president  of  the  'Wednesday 
1  iterarv  Club. 

Mildred  Swift  LiddeU  lives  at  2122  Hagcn 
Lane.  Flossmoor,  111.  Her  husband  is  in  sales 
engineering  work.  Daughter  Nancy  is  in  high 
school,  and  son  Sandy  is  in  his  pre-teens. 

To  Emalene  Neaves  Lord,  whose  father 
\\'illiain  A.  Neaves  of  Elkin  died  on  Sept. 
2fi   wc  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Pin  His  Morrah  McLeod  has  been  named  to 
llu  board  of  directors  of  the  Greensboro 
I  iltle  Theater. 

Daphne  Savage  is  library  assistant  at  Ohio 
Sl.ile  Universitv.  Her  address  is  Route  1,  Box 
116.  Galena.  Ohio. 

^^'ihna  Hardison  Wvnns  writes  that  her 
■.on,  Leo  III  will  graduate  from  UNC-CH 
in  June.  Her  oldest  daughter  Pat  will  enter 
UNC-G  in  the  fall  of  '65.  "Ninth  grader 
■^nn,  fifth  grader  Sue  and  granddaughter 
lo\   haxen't  made  their  decision  yet." 
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Mrs.  S.  J.  Keker  (Lucy  Spinks) 
3203  Rolling  Road 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

I  Flora  Pearsall,  a  former  resident  of 
Greensboro,  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on 
December  18.  In  her  senior  year  at  the 
Woman's  College  she  held  the  Mendenhall 
Scholarship  in  mathematics  and,  after  grad- 
uation, did  graduate  work  at  UNC-CH, 
receiving  her  Master's  Degree  in  1939.  She 
taught  briefly  in  a  Greensboro  junior  high 
school  and  then  moved  to  Hartford,  where 
sne  did  actuarial  work  with  the  Travelers' 
Insurance  Company.  Her  only  immediate 
survivor  is  her   mother. 

Elizabeth  Clay  is  serving  as  guidance 
counselor  at  Southern  High  School  in  Dur- 
ham County. 

To  Ruth  WhaUn  Cooke,  whose  father 
died  during  December,  we  extend  sincere 
sympathy. 

Lucy  Spinks  Keker  writes  that  her  husband 
has  been  with  U.  S.  News  &■  World  Report 
since  1946  and  is  now  general  circulation 
manager.  Tliey  "had  the  time  of  their  lives" 
last  fall  on  a  trip  to  Europe,  made  with  a 
National  Press  Club  charter  flight  group. 
Tliey  spent  four  weeks   in  England,  France, 
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Germany.  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Their  older 
son  lohn  is  a  junior  at  Princeton.  He  hoi^es  to 
go  to  the  Mediterranean  for  NROTC  duty 
this  summer.  Jerry  is  IS  and  in  10th  grade. 

Margaret  Mahaffev  McFadyen's  husband  is 
principal  of  the  high  school  in  Lenoir.  They 
ha\e  a  son  in  the  ser\ice  who  has  already 
done  some  graduate  work,  a  son  in  college, 
and  a  daughter  in  high  school. 

Gladys  Meyerowitz  Stern's  son  Michael  is 
a  freshman  at  the  Catholic  University  in 
\\'ashmgton.  D.  C..  at  the  tender  age  of  15! 
Her  husband  is  a  physicist  who  is  chief  of 
Basic  Instrumentation  at  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  During  World  War  II  Gladys 
worked  as  an  economist  for  the  ^^'ar  Produc- 
tion Board.  Now  she"s  teaching.  (Sec  article 
on  Montgomery  County.) 

Mary  Fultz  Usry  writes  that  her  daughter 
Martha  is  a  junior  in  high  school  and  son 
Robert  is  in  the  fifth  grade.  Martha  is 
interested  in  the  home  economics  department 
here,  and  we  hope  we  find  her  on  campus  the 
fall  of  '65.  Mary  m  September  began  work 
at  State  College  in  the  Financial  Aid  Office 
of  the  Counseling  Department.  She  has  found 
it  \crv  interesting. 
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Mrs.    L.    Richardson    Preyer    (Emily    Harris) 

605  Sunset  Drive 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

To  Elizabeth  Smith  Brooks,  whose  husband 
Clvde  .\.  Brooks  of  Greensboro  died  during 
the  winter,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Miriam  Gault  Holt  writes  that  her  new 
address  is  Box  llil,  Rock\  Mount. 

I  Jo  Elaine  Robertson  Mattox  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  after  an  illness  of  more  than  a 
year.  "A  prominent  and  beloved  civic 
and  religious  leader"  in  Dunn,  she  had 
been  Head  of  the  Commercial  Department 
of  the  Dunn  High  School  for  eight  years 
before  her  death.  She  was  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Deacons  in  the  Hood  Memorial 
Christian  Church  and  also  an  active  leader 
in  other  areas  of  the  Church's  work;  and 
she  was  also  an  officer  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
Book  Club  of  which  she  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber. She  is  sur\ived  by  her  parents,  her 
husband  I>wight  Mattox,  three  sons — 
Jimmy,  a  senior  at  Wake  Forest  College, 
Paul  and  Lawrence  Mattox,  of  the  home; 
and  by  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Pauline  Hert  and 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Lampkin. 

To  Bettie  Harvvard  McGlauflin,  whose  hus 
band  Arthur  M.  McGlauflin  of  Kensington, 
Md.,  died  last  August  21,  we  extend  sincere 
sympathy.  Bettie  says  her  oldest  son,  19,  is 
a  freshman  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
He  graduated  from  Williston  Academy  in  '61 
and  spent  the  next  year  on  an  exchange 
scholarship  at  Tonbridge  School,  Kent, 
England.  Son  Tom  is  16  and  a  sophomore 
at  Einstein  High  School.  Bill  is  1 5  and  in 
the  ninth  grade;  Robert,  11,  fifth  grade. 
Bettie  has  been  for  the  past  three  years 
assistant  to  the  Director  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation of  Cedar  l^ine  Unitarian  Church  in 
Bethesda.  She  received  a  lovely  personal 
letter  from  the  late  President  Kennedy  when 
her  husband  died. 

Wt  extend  sincere  sympathy  to  Dot 
Rosseland  McPhaul  whose  father  died  on 
January   17. 


Ellen  Griffin 

Dept.  of  Physical  Education,  UNC-G 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mary  Higgins  Bridges's  husband,  Robert  T. 
Bridges  of  Greensboro,  has  been  awarded  a 
Master  Pilot  designation  for  1963.  He  pro- 
duced o\er  SI. 100, 000  in  insurance  sales 
for  Pilot  Life,  ranking  fifth  among  the 
company's  salesmen. 

Elizabeth  Randle  Clay's  address  is  Box 
27,  Carlisle,  Ky.  She  writes  that  in  summer 
school  of  '63  she  finished  all  requirements 
and  received  her  M.  S.  degree  in  Home 
Economics  Education  from  the  University 
of  Kentucky.  She  is  presently  employed  as 
Nicholas  County  School  Lunch  director  and 
teaches  three  classes  of  8th  grade  general 
science  at  Carlisle  School. 

To  Dorothy  Williams  Eure,  whose  husband 
Stephen  F.  Eure  of  Greensboro  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

To  Nell  Benton  Fuller,  whose  husband 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Fuller  died  on  February  1 
in  Tokyo,  Japan,  where  he  was  a  civilian 
physician  assigned  to  the  medical  general 
laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Com- 
mand, we  extend  sincere  sympathy, 

Mildred  Haugh  has  moved  to  1647  Dundee 
Rd.,  Northbrook,  111. 

To  Kathryn  Wrenn  Higgins,  whose  father 
J.  Speight  Wrenn  of  Siler  City  died  on 
Januarv  28,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

During  January  Helen  Howerton  Lineberry 
and  her  husband  attended  the  President's 
Breakfast  at  which  the  powers  of  government 
rededicate  themselves  to  God  in  leading  the 
country,  LBJ  hosted  the  men,  and  Lady  Bird, 
the  gentler  sex. 

Pearl  Sykes  Stovall's  husband.  Dr.  II. 
H.  Stovall  of  Greensboro,  has  been  appointed 
associate  medical  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Works  of  Western  Electric  Co.  He 
will  be  in  charge  of  WE's  medical  department 
at  the  Burlington  plant.  Since  1952,  Dr. 
Stovall  has  served  part-time  as  a  physician 
for  WE's  Greensboro  Shops  in  addition  to 
his   private   practice  in  surgery. 

Mary  Lassiter  Styers'  husband.  Harold 
Styers,  is  vice  president  of  Home  Security 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Durham.  He  spoke  to 
the  N.  C.  Press  .Association  during  January. 
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Mrs.  Thomas  N,  Brafford,  Jr. 

(Elizabeth  Patten) 

1412  Hathawav  Road 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

To  Trena  Lockhart  Finn,  whose  father 
John  C.  Lockhart.  former  business  manager 
of  Woman's  College,  died  on  January  12, 
we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Doris  Shaffer  Gray,  who  teaches  English 
at  Page  High  Schgol  in  Greensboro,  wanted 
her  students  to  depict  something  relative 
to  Lady  MacBeth's  murder  of  the  good  King 
Duncan.  One  of  her  17-year-old  senior  boys 
brought  a  casket  borrowed  from  a  funeral 
home  director  containing  a  dummy  (loaned 
bv  a  dci>artment  store)  which  was  properly 
crowned.  Doris  was  impressed  to  say  the  least. 

To  Ruth  Hyman,  whose  father  Aaron  L. 
Hyman  of  Greensboro  died  on  December  22, 
we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

To  Eli7.abeth  Teague  Wood,  whose  hus- 
band Tliomas  Phillips  Wood  of  Rockingham 
died  on  Februar\-  29.  we  extend  heartfelt 
sympathy. 


Mrs.  M.  Samuel  Hayworth  (Sue  Murchison) 

1331  Sunset 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Carolyn  Ballow  Bilyeu  is  first  \ice-presi- 
dent  of  the  North  Carolina  Kindergarten 
.\ssociation.  She  was  elected  for  a  term  of 
one  vear  at  the  annual  workshop  in  October 
at  Montreat.  Over  500  teachers  of  pre-school- 
age  children  attended.  The  occasion  com- 
memorated the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
association. 

To  Claire  Hyman  Blumenthal,  whose  fa- 
ther Aaron  L.  Hyman  of  Greensboro  died  on 
December  22,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

?  Evelyn  Hurwitz  DeBoeck  composes 
and  records  ''special"  music.  Using  as 
her  professional  name  "Evelyn  Lohoe- 
fer,"  she  is  "marketing"  records  for 
teachers  of  the  dance.  In  a  record 
review  in  Dance  Magazine  her  "Music  for 
Modern  Dance"  is  described  as  a  m.elodic 
and  rhythmicalh'  exciting  composition  which 
reflects  her  understanding  of  a  dancer's  real 
needs.  "Come  and  See  the  Peppermint 
Tree,  "  a  record  written  and  designed  for 
children,  "offers  thrilling  opportunities  for 
exploration  in  the  land  of  imagination." 
Another  record  for  children  is  named  "Some- 
time— .\nytime."  In  addition  to  composing 
music  and  playing  the  piano  parts  for  some 
of  its  recording,  Evelyn  has  been  accompanist 
for  a  number  of  well-known  dancers;  Jose 
Limon.  Martha  Graham,  Merce  Cunning- 
ham, Alwin  Nikolais,  and  Pauline  Koner. 
Presentb-  she  is  working  with  the  dance 
group  at  Mt.  Vernon  Seminary  in  Washing- 
ton m  the  winter  and  the  Dance  School  of 
Connecticut  College  in  the  summer. 

To  Frances  Whahn  DuUn  and  Jane 
WhaUn  Watson,  whose  father  died  during 
December,   we  extend   sincere   sympathy. 

Fran  Bissell  Esterly  says  that  she  lo\es 
teaching  social  studies  in  a  new  junior  high 
school  on  Staten  Island,  where  she  and  her 
family  live  at  26  Myrtle  Ave.  One  of  her  sons 
is  in  college  and  the  other  a  junior  in  high 
school. 

Harriet  Hall  Henson  has  been  elected 
president  of  Guilford  County  Dental 
.Auxiliary . 

Anne  Parkin  Key  is  with  the  Air  Weather 
Service  Washington  Office  at  242  M  Street. 
N.  W.,  Washington  25,  D,  C. 

Sadie  Barineau  Shipman  of  Hendersonville 
writes,  "We're  getting  along  fine.  The  boys 
are  ten  and  eleven  now  and  all  wrapi>ed  up 
in  sports.  Scouts,  band,  etc.  —  but  they're 
pretty  good  students,  too.  I'm  still  teaching 
history  in  junior  high  —  and  I've  discovered 
a  new  talent  too!  I'm  teaching  some  Physical 
education." 

Mary  Epps  Turner's  daughter  Janet  of 
Greenslxjro  will  be  one  of  six  girl  scouts 
from  the  United  States  to  attend  the  inter- 
national encampment  in  Switzerland  this 
summer.  Janet  will  represent  Region  6, 
made  up  of  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Florida  and  the  Canal  Zone.  Janet,  a  16- 
year-old  junior  at  Grimsley  High  School  is 
in  her   1 0th  year  of  Scouting. 
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Mrs.  L.  D.  Coltiane,  III  (PhyUis  Crooks) 

87  Edgewood  Avenue 

Concord,  N.  C. 

To  Edna  Umstead  Harris,  whose  father 
George  B.  Umstead  of  Durham  died  on 
Februan'  22,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

To  Evelyn  Keams  Harris,  whose  father 
William  W.  Kearns  of  Randleman  died  last 
September   1 1 ,  we  extend   svTnpathy. 

To  Frances  Wain  Lee,  whose  husband 
Charles  E.  Lee  of  Granite  Quarry  died  on 
February  4,  we  extend  sincere  sjTiipathy. 

Mary  Frances  Hopkins  Lentz  of  Burlington 
is  assistant  chairman  for  the  annual  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  Greensboro  by  N.  C.  Fed- 
eration of  W^omen's  Clubs  during  April.  Some 
750  women  from  more  than  300  clubs 
throughout  the  state  are  expected. 

Anne  Hauser  Pruitt  married  Julio  Hernan- 
dez Ir.  last  June.  Tliev  are  in  Seoul,  Korea. 
Address:  HQ  E.  U.  S.  A.,  Office  Civilian 
Personnel  Director,  A.  P.  O.  501,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Charline  Rotha  has  been  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  department  of  Physical 
Therapy  at  N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Chapel  Hill. 

Mary  Ellen  West  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  Greensboro  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club.  In  Februan.'  she  was  crowned 
as  the  club's  Queen  of  Hearts  on  the  basis 
of  distinctive  service  to  the  club  and 
communitv  in  general.  She  is  employed  as 
secretary-bookkeeper  for  W.  H.  \\'eaver 
Construction  Co. 

Marguerite  Lazenby  Williams  is  practicing 
as  a  medical  doctor  in  Statesville,  where  she 
lives  at  624  Hedrick  Dr. 
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Next  reunion 


Mrs.  A.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.  (Betty  Dorton) 

96  Glendale  Avenue 

Concord,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Evans  (Scott  Tvree) 
1408  Lafayette  Street 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Walter  West,  111  (Nancv  Kirby) 

3352  Willow  Oak  Road 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

ISaida  Jones  (Dot)  Burwell  died  in  Char- 
lotte, her  home,  on  February  17. 
Hampered  by  ill  health  while  she 
attended  the  Woman's  College  in  1940-42, 
she  showed  great  courage,  purposefulness, 
and  ambition  as  she  determined  to  achieve 
a  college  education.  Never  asking  favors,  she 
had  the  respect  and  affection  of  her  peers 
and  of  her  instructors.  She  received  her 
degree  from  UNC-CH  with  a  major  in 
mathematics   in    1944. 

Dorothy  Scott  Darnell,  instructor  in  the 
UNC-G  Business  Education  Department,  was 
chairman  of  the  23rd  annual  Business  Edu- 
cation Conference  of  North  Carolina  business 
teachers,  guidance  personnel,  and  school 
administrators,  which  was  held  March  7 
on  campus. 

Scott  Tyree  Evans'  son  graduated  from 
Davidson  and  is  now  in  graduate  school  at 
UNC-CH.  She  finds  it  exciting  to  watch 
her  pretty  three-year-old  daughter  Scottie 
growing  to  be  four,  but  says  "no  trips  to 
Europe  or  mink  stoles." 


Mary  Alice  Vann  Fox  has  abandoned  pri- 
vate pediatric  practice  for  a  six  hour  a  day 
job  as  chief  of  Child  Health  in  Montgomery 
County  Md.  Health  Department.  She  finds 
it  very  rewarding  work  and  says,  "My  family 
surely"  likes  it  better  this  way.  too."  Her 
husband.  Dr.  Sam  Fox,  is  with  the  Heart 
Disease  Control  Program  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

Elizabeth  Clay  Garlichs  has  moved  to  854 
Summit  Road,  Chehalis,  Wash.,  some  85 
miles  south  of  Seattle,  where  her  husband  is 
now  the  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany. 

Toni  Lupton  Hires  writes  that  Chase  John- 
son Duffy  and  her  husband  visited  the  Hues 
during  tlic  fall.  Chase  had  seen  Bonnie  An- 
gelo  Levy  last  summer,  Toni  is  concerned 
with  ]:iromotion  of  work  for  retarded  children 
and  still  manages  to  paint.  She  had  an  exhibit 
at  the  Gallery  Coffee  House  in  Georgetown 
from  Dec.  29  to  Feb.  7. 

Bonnie  Angelo  Levy  writes  that  she  left 
the  Washington  bureau  of  Newsday  last  fall 
after  eight  years  employment,  to  join  .\d\ance 
News  Service.  Her  stories  go  to  all  of  the 
Newhouse  newspapers,  a  total  of  25  scattered 
all  around  the  countr\-. 

Katheryne  Levis  McCormick  writes  that 
twin  Dot  Levis  Munroe  is  already  college- 
hunting  for  her  oldest  son,  and  that  she 
herself  will  be  doing  same  next  year. 

Congratulations  to  BiUie  Upchurch  Miller 
on  the  birth  of  a  son  Edward  Upchurch  on 
January  22. 

Dorothy  Levis  Munroe  is  a  Board  of 
Education  member  in  Newark,  Del.,  and 
since  their  schools  have  grown  from  1500  in 
1950  to  9000  m  1963,  she  says,  "it  seems 
at  times  to  be  a  full-time  job." 

Kay  Bissell  Seeley  on  a  beautiful  Christ- 
mas card  writes,  "Proving  that  old  art  stu- 
dents never  die;  they  just  design  Christmas 
cards." 
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1964 


Before  the  Class  Reunion  on  May  30 
a  multitude  of  news  notes  will  be  col- 
lected and  published  in  a  Reunion  Book- 
let. In  the  interest  of  space  and  in 
anticipation  of  this  publication,  class 
notes  are  deleted  from  this  issue  of  the 
magazine. 
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Mrs.  Robert  L.  Cowan,  Jr.  (Betty  J.  Sarratt) 

4003  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

Betty  Dixon  Paschal  has  an  eight  ^car- 
old  daughter  and  a  four-year-old  son.  She 
lives  at  601  Cheowa  Circle,  Knoxville,  Tcnn.. 
37919. 

Jean  Stockton  Finer  says  she  forgot  to 
infram  us  of  the  arrival  of  their  fourth  child 
on  .April  16  of  '63.  But  John  Frederick  is 
still  big  news  and  favorite  toy  of  Molly,  13, 
David.  11,  and  Lucy,  8. 

Mary  Gorman  White  has  moved  from 
Asheviile,  and  her  new  address  is  Box  392, 
Route  1,  Sellersville,  Pa.  She  has  two  boys 
and  two  girls. 

To  Billie  Ann  Witherspoon,  whose  father 
Willie  B.  ^^''ithcrspoon  of  Greensboro  and 
Greenville  died  during  the  winter,  we  extend 
sincere  sympathy.  . 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Smith  (Bootsie  Webb) 

3337  Habersham  Road,  N.  W. 

Atlanta  5,  Georgia 

To  Betty  Wilson  Bollinger,  whose  husband 
Bob  Andrew  Bollinger  of  High  Point  died 
on  Januan-  19,  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Eleanor  Dickey  Green's  husband  Emr>'  C. 
Green  Jr.  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Greensboro   Board  of   First  Union  Bank. 

To  Louise  Hunt  Gregory,  whose  father 
Thomas  C.  Hunt  of  Greensboro  died  on 
January  6,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 
We  would  also  like  to  extend  sympathy 
to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Gozeal  H.  Andrews,  who 
was  for  a  number  of  years  a  residence  hall 
counselor  at  the  College. 

Dorothy  Reynolds  Phillips,  who  has  been 
with  the  Recreational  Service  of  the  Army 
at  various  posts  in  Europe  for  a  number  of 
\'ears,  sent  a  card  which  she  bought  in 
Hungan,'  during  Thanksgiving  holidays.  She 
says,  "It  is  supposed  to  say  'Merry  Christ- 
mas' but  it  could  say  'Long  Live  The  Peoples' 
Rcjiublic'  for  all  I  know." 

Judy  Parham  Powell  sent  a  Christmas 
picture  of  herself,  husband  Buck,  junior 
high-aged  Kathy,  and  fifth-grader  Ted.  Iliey 
have  all  enjoyed  living  in  Marlin,  Tex.,  since 
last  .August.  In  October  they  saw  their  first 
real  live  rodeo.  In  No\eniber  they  were 
officially  welcomed  to  Marlin  and  given 
"Temporarv'  Texan"  certificates. 

Bootsie  Webb  Smith  came  all  the  wav 
from  Atlanta  to  join  Rachel  Johnson  Phipps 
and  Kay  Wood  Allen  on  the  Piedmont 
'I'heatre  Train,  which  departed  from  Greens- 
boro for  a  jaunt  to  N.  Y.  City. 
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Mrs.  H.   H.   Strandberg,   Jr.    (Betsy   Bullnck) 

P.  O.  Box  1335 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

To  Ruth  McGehee  Allen,  whose  father 
Vernon  McGehee  of  Washington  and  High 
Point  died  during  December,  we  extend  our 
sincere  sympathy. 

Juanita  Davis  Andrews  has  been  elected 
|)residcnt  of  the  Rocky  Mount  Council  of 
United  Churchwomen. 

Sister  David  Francis  (Frances  Butler)  and 
a  colleague  last  year  took  25  Trinity  College 
students  to  Europe,  where  they  traveled 
about  France.  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  spent 
4  to  6  weeks  at  summer  school  in  Paris. 

Alice  Keister  Condon  writes  from  Los 
.\ngeles.  Calif.,  where  her  husband  is  head 
of  the  library  of  the  Systems  Development 
Corporation:  "Greetings  to  you  cold  Eastern- 
ers from  Sunny  California.  TTie  climate  here 
almost  makes  up  for  the  high  cost  of  livirg. 
It's  one  thing  you  don't  hear  about  the 
Golden  State  until  you're  confronted  with 
it  ....  I  have  been  working  for  the  Los 
.\ngeles  Public  Library  ....  Scott  starts 
first  grade  in  February  and  Betsy  goes  to 
kindergarten." 

Marv  Creetv  Ferguson's  address  is  85 
Averv   Dr..   N.   E..  Atlanta.   Ga..   30309. 

Alnieta  Edwards  Fisher  will  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  fellowship  luncheon  for 
United  Churchwomen  in  Rocky  Mount  in 
May.  She  is  also  magazine  chairman  on  the 
PT.\  board  for  Englewood  School.  Next 
year  she  will  take  office  as  president  of  the 
local  Home  Economists  in  Homemaking 
organization. 
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Congratulations  to  Pats>  Baile>  Johnson 
on  her  special  Christmas  gift,  a  son  \\'illiam 
lohnson,  bom  on  Christmas  day.  She  has  two 
other  children.  Ann  and  Bob. 

Meade  Moore  Lamb  of  Elizabeth  City  has 
three  children:  \'icki.  11.  Bobbv.  Q,  and 
Bruce  S. 

Margaret  Wilson  McCormick  ser\ed  as 
chairman  of  the  Heart  Fund  Campaign  in 
St.  Pauls  during  February.  She  teaches 
home  economics  in  the  St.  Pauls  and  Hope 
Mills  schools.  Her  husband  is  a  merchant. 
The>'  ha\e  t«o  children. 

The  Greenville  (N.  C.)  Senice  League 
undertook  its  first  formal  Charit\'  Ball  during 
February.  Serving  as  chairman  of  ticket  sales 
was  Lib  Kittrell  Proctor.  The  seating  arrange- 
ments were  also  her  ingenious  engineering. 
She  knew  from  memory  each  of  the  500 
guests'  places.  A  huge  success,  the  sale  of 
tickets  grossed  $3,600  for  the  League's  prime 
proiect.  the  Laughinghouse  Bed  Fund  at 
Pitt  Hospital,  which  gives  noncharitx  i^atients 
assistance  with   their  bills. 

Fave  Roberts  has  mo\ed  from  Gainesville. 
Fla.. 'to  Route  1,  Box  401,  Leaksville,  N.  C, 
27288. 

Louise  Muessen  Rowles  of  Baltimore  writes 
that  she  still  works  in  the  libran,-  of  Park 
School,  a  private,   progressive  institution. 

To  Diane  Snyder  Sink,  whose  father 
Sherrill  J.  Snyder  of  High  Point  died  on 
February  14,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Betsy  Bullock  Strandberg  has  moved  into 
a  new  home  at  360t  Woodlawn  Dr.,  Rocky 
Mount.  "Building  was  a  headache  but  moving 
was  even  worse.  I  couldn't  seem  to  do  it  in 
any  organized  way.  It  ended  up  being  just 
tossing  things  into  boxes  ...  to  be  sorted  out 
later."  She  has  made  all  of  her  curtains.  A 
note  about  her  husband:  he  was  recently 
elected  to  the  board  of  People's  Bank — the 
youngest  member  by  far. 

Nona  Pate  Sullivan  is  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  music  division  of  the  recently  formed 
Goldsboro  Community  Arts  Council.  She  is 
presenting  to  the  Council  an  ideal  "set-up" 
for  music  education  in  the  public  schools. 
Last  fall  she  was  volunteer  music  teacher  in 
an  elementary  school.  "What  a  joy  music 
and  children  are  together!"  she  reports.  Her 
own  boys,  aged  seven  and  five,  are  taking 
piano  classes  from  Mama.  They  also  play 
tonettes  besides  lots  of  ball  games  with  i^hvsi- 
cal  education  major  Daddy.  He  has  been 
associated  with  Patc-Dawson  Company  for 
thirteen  years  now.  Nona's  father  helped 
establish  this  company,  and  we  were  mighty 
sorr^-  to  hear  he  passed  away  last  summer. 
We  extend  our  sym]3athy. 

Helen  Douglas  \\'oodside  sent  us  a  Christ 
mas  ]5icture  of  her  four  children:  Tommy, 
Nancy,  Jinimv  and  baby  Carol  born  last 
Jnlv  9.  A  mighty  cute  group! 

Elsie  Chin  Yuen  is  working  as  a  profession- 
al translator  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Tlie 
scope  of  material  covered  (a  lot  of  it  scien- 
tific) is  stimulating,  according  to  her  letter. 
She  is  also  attending  school  one  night  a  week. 
Her  ninth  grader  and  her  fourth  grader  are 
both   taking  French  at  school. 

I^Q  Next  reunion   in   1968 

Congratulations  to  Margaret  Hart  Albright, 
viiose  baby  son  arrived  January  26. 

Betty  Sanderson  Clay's  husband,  Charles 
.\.  Clay,  associate  editor  of  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  has  been  named  press  assistant 
to  Democratic  gubernatorial  candidate  L. 
Richardson  Preyer,  husband  of  Emily  Harris 


Marv  Patrick  Fields  has  moved  to  3200 
Northampton  Dr..   Charlotte,   28210. 

Celeste  Johnston  Fleming,  whose  home  is 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  sent  a  card  from  Tokyo, 
where  she  and  her  husband  visited  in  Novem- 
ber. Dr.  Fleming,  a  radiologist,  served  in  the 
Navy  in  Japan  during  World  War  II. 

Jane  Davis  Lambert  is  back  on  campus 
taking  a  course  in  American  history  under 
Dr.    Robinson    and    thoroughly    enjoying    it. 

Estelle  Rose  Rubenstein  has  sent  a  change 
of  address:  Embassy,  Lima,  Peru,  c/o  Dept. 
of  State,  Washington,  D.  C,  20521. 

To  Betsy  Umstead,  whose  father  George 
B.  Umstead  of  Durham  died  on  Februarv  22. 
we  extend  sincere  svmijathy. 

Nancv  Kendall  Wailes  wrote  from  Southern 
Rhodesia  at  Christmas  time:  "We  like  to 
think  of  you  having  a  white  Christmas  as  we 
write  this  in  October,  the  hottest  niontli  of 
our  year.  The  streets  of  suburban  S:i]isl)ury 
are  lined  with  jacaranda  trees  in  full  bloom 
and  below  them  a  blue-purple  carj^et  uhere 
the  first  shower  of  the  season  has  blown  off 
some  of  the  blossoms  ....  our  rock  garden 
has  been  a  mass  of  white  Easter  lilies,  blue 
agapanthus  and  red  ground  orchids  for  the 
]5ast  two  weeks."  Nancy,  husband  Tony, 
6-year-old  Dickie  and  4-year-old  Martha  expect 
to  be  in  the  states  this  month. 

Congratulations  to  Lynette  Boney  \\'renn, 
who  has  a  daughter  Claire  born  September 
22.  Claire's  three  brothers  were  delighted  by 
her  arrival. 
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Next 

Nancv  Porter 

Dept.  of  Physical  Education,  UNC-G 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Somehow  Joanne  Brantley  Craft  managed 
to  move  into  a  new  seven-bedroom  home  at 
1000  Dover  Rd.,  Greensboro,  midst  the  ice 
and  snow  of.  a  Januarv  dav-  with  no  catas- 
trophes to  furniture  or  the  six  children,  one 
of  whom,  little  Julie,  had  her  fourth  birthdav 
celebration  that  same  day.  The  Crafts  chro- 
nologieallv-:  Hugh,  IOV2,  Katherine,  9,  Bruce, 
6.  Julie,  4,  Sara,  2V2,  and  David,  9  months. 

Peggy  Coppla  Jones  has  a  new  baby 
Charlotte  Tere,sa  born  during  Februarv.  She 
joined  brothers  Lee  and  Evan. 

To  Grace  Thompson  Leach,  whose  mother 
Mrs.  Wesley  Thompson  of  Greensboro  died 
on  February  18,  we  extend  sympathy. 

Florence  Morrill  Melvin  wrote  about  her 
"chance  of  a  lifetime"  trip  to  Europe  last 
summer.  She  went  as  chaperone  with  a  group 
of  25  senior  girl  scouts.  Tliey  had  six  mar- 
velous weeks  of  touring  seven  European 
countries.  They  staved  in  Youth  Hostels  and 
did  much  rural  touring  as  well  as  eitv.  Her 
daughter  Marilynn  spent  the  time  in  the 
states  visiting  relatives,  and  her  "good- 
natured"  husband  stayed  in  Kansas  City 
"doing  his  own  cooking,  cleaning  and  leaving 
my  (Florence's)   bills!" 

Mary  Elizabeth  Pavne's  new  address  is 
215  Homestead  House,  4619  lo.  Side  ,\ve., 
Dallas  Texas,  75226.  She  is  working  as  a 
secretary. 

-\fter  several  years  in  Paris,  Marie  Shaw 
is  a  junior  book  editor  with  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company  in  New  York  City. 

Bobbie  Moomau  Wright  sent  a  nevvsv 
Christmas  letter  about  her  family  and  com- 
munity activities  in  Kewaunee,  Wis.  She 
said,  "Our  children  finally  got  to  know  what 
a  cousin  from  the  East  looks  like  in  the 
flesh,  "  when  her  sister  Jean  Moomau  Boyd 
'44  visited  them. 


Next  reunion  in  1968 

Mrs.  Fred  Oehler,  Jr.  (Tempe  Hughes) 

210  29th  Avenue  North 

Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

Dixie  Grumpier  Blackmon  has  moved  to 
3521  Carolyn  Dr..  Brentwood  Estates, 
Raleigh. 

To  Ruth  Sledge  Crabtree,  whose  S-month- 
old  daughter  died  on  December  1  in  a 
Burlington  hospital,  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

To  Jeanette  Christian  Fauleoner,  whose 
father  James  L.  Christian  of  Greensboro  died 
on  December  24,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Irene  Bass  Goodwvn  has  moved  to  237 
Texas  Dr.,  Dyess  AFB,  Texas,  79607. 

Lori  Grogan  arrived  on  Janua^'  3  in  Char- 
lotte. "We  are  spoiling  her  to  death.  She's 
a  little  angel,"  writes  mama  Marilea  Roberts. 

Dorothy  Cameron  Hales  is  vice-president 
of  the  N.  C.  N'ocational  .\ssociation  in 
Lillington. 

Elaine  Early  Hebert  lives  at  1807  E.  Wal- 
nut, Victoria,  Texas. 

To  Waldeen  Kearns  Lawrence,  whose 
father  William  W.  Kearns  of  Randleman 
died  last  September  11.  we  extend  sympathy. 

Dorothy  Strother  O'Brien  writes  that  she 
moved  from  Durham  to  1880  Lake  Spier 
Dr.,  Winter  Park,   IHa.,  in  April  of  '63. 

Jessie  Osborne  Scott's  husband  Robert  W. 
Scott  of  Haw  River  has  announced  that  he 
will  be  a  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor 
in  the  Democratic  Primary  on  May  30. 

Peggie  Lambert  Sharpe  is  newly  ap]3ointed 
women's  field  reijresentative  for  the  N.  C. 
Traffic  Safetv  Council,  Inc.  Gov.  Terr>- 
Sanford  invited  more  than  200  women  civic 
leaders  to  attend  the  first  annual  Women's 
Traffic  Safety  Seminar  on  January  22.  Peggie 
outlined  the  tasks  women  can  perform  to 
obtain  maximum  results  from  the  official 
programs.  Purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
explain  the  state's  plan  for  accident  reduction 
and  to  enlist  the  aid  of  organized  women's 
groups  in  putting  the  plan  to  work.  Peggie's 
Raleigh  address  is  4211   Juniper  St. 

Nancy  Blanton  Smith  likes  Air  Force  life. 
Tlie  familv-  was  planning  a  trip  this  month 
from  Westover.  Mass.,  to  California,  where 
her   husband  will   attend   a   six-week   school. 

To  Mary  Speer  WeUs,  whose  father  John 
Emorv'  S])eer  of  Danville,  \'a.,  died  on  Feb- 
ruarv 20,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Ann  Little  Zimmerman  is  rece]5tionist  at 
Duke  Hospital  and  lives  at  2606  Dominion 
St.,  Durham. 
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Next  reunion  in  1967 

Mrs.  Don  Gallamore  (Scott^   Kent) 

2233  A^'enslev  Road 

Charlotte  9,'  N.  C. 

Evelyn  Lawrence  Boyette  recentlv  receiv  ed 
her  M.  A.  from  East  Carolina  College,  and 
she  is  _  now  part-time  teaching  with  its 
Extension  Senice. 

To  Adelaide  Blair  Farmer,  whose  father 
G.  Walker  Blair  of  Sanford  died  on  February 
27,  we  extend   sincere   sympathy. 

Bee  Gatling  has  become  associated  with 
Dr.  Franklin  Niblock  in  the  practice  of 
pediatrics  in  Concord,  where  she  is  living 
at  186  N.  Union  St.  She  graduated  from 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  in  1960. 
Her  honors  include  the  Annual  Pediatrc 
Merit  .\vvard,  election  to  Alpha  Omega  Alpha 
honorary  medical  society,  and  a  citation   for 
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scholastic  achievement  from  the  American 
Medical   Women's  Association. 

Anne  VVhittington  McLendon's  husband 
Dr.  \\'illiani  W.  McLendon  has  joined  the 
pathology  department  of  Moses  Cone  Hos- 
pital in  Greensboro. 

Rosemary'  Boney  Neill's  husband  is  editor 
of  The  Miami  Uerald.  She  has  four  children 

Susan  Kimbrough  Omer's  husband  is  in- 
terning at  ^^^^lte^  Reed  Hospital.  They  have 
adopted  a  little  son,  who  is  now  about  nine 
months  old. 

fTwo  laudable  honors  have  been 
accorded  Ann  Pollard  since  the  first 
^.  of  the  \ear.  She  is  one  of  sixty-eight 
\^  painters  chosen  for  inclusion  in  the 
1963  edition  of  "Prize  Winning  Paint- 
which  was  released  in  January.  A 
in  the  book  is  devoted  to  her  oil 
painting,  which  was  a  top  award  winner  in 
the  1962  North  Carolina  Artists  Annual 
Exhibition  at  the  State  Museum  of  Art  in 
Raleigh,  and  to  a  statement  by  her  about 
her  work.  In  February  she  \\'on  top  honors 
in  a  five-state  regional  competition  at  the 
Winston-Salem  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
as  a  consequence,  she  will  ha\e  a  one-man 
show  in  the  Gallen'.  Her  work  was  selected 
for  this  honor  from  among  698  paintings, 
sculptures,  and  graphics  which  had  been 
done  by  137  artists.  Ann  is  assistant  to  the 
Curator  of  the  \\'eatherspoon  Art  Gallery 
at   the    University   at   Greensboro. 

To  Ruth  Rawlins,  whose  mother  Mrs. 
Gomera  Rawlins  of  Greensboro  and  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  died  during  the  winter,  we 
extend  sincere  svmpathy. 

Sharon  Newman  Warren's  husband  Gene 
Wanen,  Greensboro  Daily  News  sports 
writer,  won  second  prize  in  the  sports  features 
division  of  the  annual  N.  C.  Press  Awards 
contest.  He  received  the  award  from  Gov. 
Terry  Sanford  during  the  N.  C.  Press 
Institute  at  Chaijel  Hill  on  January  16.  His 
prize-winning  entry  was  a  series  of  five  articles 
on  charter  members  of  the  N.  C.  Sports  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Congratulations  to  Betty  Randall  Yovints 
and  husband  Charles  on  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  Sandra  Lynn  on  Februar.-  1 5  in 
Greensboro.  While  hospitalized  Mama  cut 
out  pint-size  diapers  which  Papa  took  to  his 
shop  and  on  which  he  printed  the  birth 
announcement.  Tlien  it  was  Betty's  turn  to 
pin  them  appropriately  and  mail.  Susan.  10, 
and  Randy,  seven,  "kept  house"  until  the 
new  bundle  was  delivered  home. 
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Lydia  Moody 

Durham  Road 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Bett\  Cobb  Ba^sdon's  new  address  is 
Route  2,  Box  258,  iMobilc,  Ala. 

To  Annie  Dunn  McCall,  whose  father 
Joe  A.  Dunn  of  Chnton  died  on  Januan-  6, 
we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Isabel  Outlaw  Schuiz  and  her  husband  are 
stationed  on  Kwajalein  Island,  one  of  the 
Marshall  Islands,  and  will  be  there  for  18 
months.  Their  address:  Navy  824,  Box  702, 
FPO,  San   Francisco.   Calif. 

Gloria  Smith  Wessinger  has  returned  from 
Indianapolis  to  71  Cherry-  St.,  Roval  Pines, 
Arden,  28704. 
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Next  reunion  in  1964 


Before  the  Class  Reunion  on  May  30 
a  multitude  of  news  notes  will  be  col- 
lected and  published  in  a  Reunion  Book- 
let. In  the  interest  of  space  and  in 
anticipation  of  this  publication,  class 
notes  are  deleted  from  this  issue  of  the 
magazine. 
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Next 


1965 


Mrs.  H.   G.   Stiader   (Helen  Haynes) 

104  Woodhaven  Drive 

Lexington,  N.  C. 

Louise  Hinnant  Averill  has  a  new  daugh- 
ter Carol  Denise  born  last  November  4  in 
Newport  News.  \'a.  Thev  live  at  32  Warren 
Dr..    Denbigh.    Va. 

Ehzabeth  Whitley  Bamhill  lives  at  306 
Duncan  St..  Raleigh. 

Gertrude  Caulder  is  teaching  at  the  Foret 
.\merican  Elementary  School  in  Orleans, 
France,  and  being  thoroughly  spoiled  by  her 
fifth  grade  class  of  35  youngsters.  They 
think  she's  the  greatest  thing  since  ice  cream, 
and  she  has  forgotten  how  to  put  up  or 
take  down  a  bulletin  board.  Trudy  and  a 
friend  have  a  large  apartment  with  a  balcony 
overlooking  the  Loire  River.  Last  Thanks- 
giving weekend  she  flew  to  London  and  saw 
three  plays  as  well  as  the  museums,  etc.  Her 
plans  were  to  include  Morocco  for  Christ- 
mas holidays.  More  later. 

Laura  Moore  Gwyn  of  515  W .  Main  St.. 
Elkin,   is  busy  mothering  a  brood   of  three. 

Marty  Cope  Habecker's  husband  Jim  has 
accepted  a  position  as  associate  ]3rofessor  in 
the  education  department  at  West  Chester 
State  College.  Pa.,  where  Dr.  Walter  Gale, 
formerly  at  UNC-G.  is  Dean  of  .\cadcmic 
Affairs.  Marty  takes  care  of  Kent,  almost  8. 
and  Jamie.  6. 

lane  Lepley  Scull  is  living  at  205  Sandee 
Rd..  Timonium,  Md.  She  has  two  sons: 
Bruce.  5''2  and  Jefferson.  2  months. 

Dixie  Boney  See  will  finish  a  \ear  as  chief 
resident  in  Neurology  at  UNC-CH  in  June. 
Her  husband  has  one  more  year  of  residency 
in  Neurosurgery,  after  which  thc\-  i^lan  to 
live  in  Hawaii. 

Dorothy  Gaskin  Sloan  has  ojjcned  a  new 
office  for  the  practice  of  interior  design  at 
521  ^^^  Green  Dr..  High  Point.  She  and  her 
architect  husband  live  at  407-A  Chestnut 
Dr.  They  have  three  children.  Phillip.  John 
and  Karen. 
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Mrs.  Alton  Glenn  Ross  (Fran  Turner) 
34  Hamilton  Road 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Anne  Misenheimer  Adamson  writes  that 
.she  and  her  husband  ha\'c  "bought  a  house 
at  last."  The  new  address  is  5190  Canterbur\' 
Dr..  San  Dicgo  16,  Calif. 

Congratulations  to  Ruth  Geieer  Andrews 
who  has  a  new  babv  son  born  December  I. 
She  had  been  teaching  first  grade  at  Murphey 
School  in  Greensboro  since  graduation. 

June  Cope  has  been  with  Dramatists  Play 
Service,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City  for  the  past 
six  years  as  promotion  assistant  to  the  direc- 
tor, and  during  that  time  she  has  been  writing 
stage  and  T^'  .plays  (as  yet  unproduced.  but 


we're  sure  it  won't  be  long  now).  She  says 
DPS  is  the  second  largest  play  publisher  in 
the  country  handling  such  authors  as  Arthur 
Miller.  Tennessee  Williams,  ^\'illiam  Inge, 
etc.  The  New  York  Times  carried  an  article 
on  the  service  on  Januan'  31  this  year. 

Judith  Elin  Ellison  and  William  Walker 
Couch  Jr.  were  married  on  December  28  in 
Aiken,  S.  C.  Tliey  are  living  at  315-B  Wake- 
field Dr.,  Charlotte,  where  the  bride  is 
teaching.  Her  husband  attended  Davidson 
College  and  is  employed  by  Mutual  of  New 
\  ork  Insurance  Co. 

Colleen  Carter  Hayes  writes:  "We  have 
a  new  baby  boy  born  January  8  in  San  Sal- 
vador de  Jujuy,  Argentina.  His  name  is 
Da\'id  Lawrence,  and  he  is  a  brother  for 
Mark,  5,  and  Sharon,  21/2.  My  husband  is 
the  assistant  chief  geologist  for  ^lina  Aguilar, 
located  in  the  Andes  mountain  region  of 
Jujuy  i^rovincc." 

To  Judv  Rosenstock  Hyman,  whose  father- 
in-law  .\aron  L.  Hyman  of  Greensboro  died 
on  December  22_,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Barbara  Stephens  Morris  has  a  new  addition 
.\]nv  Garnette  born  on  August  13  at  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Madison,  Wis.,  where  the 
Morrises  are  living  at  102K  Eagle  Heights. 
The  baby's  godmother  is  Garnette  Beasley 
Hughes  '30.  Barbara's  husband  is  working 
toward  his  doctorate  in  economics.  Son 
Stanford  is  three. 

Carolyn  Shepard  was  married  to  Donald 
Reid  Chisholm  on  December  21.  The\'  are 
living  at  618  Parkview  St.,  Asheboro,  where 
the  bridegroom  is  principal  of  Fayetteville 
Street  School.  He  graduated  from  Davidson 
College  and  received  his  master's  from  UNC- 
CH.  lire  bride  also  received  a  master's  from 
there  and  has  taught  in  Winston-Salem  and 
.\sheboro. 
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Mrs.  Robert  C.  McAdam   (Ben  Nita  Black) 

Temporary:  1703  Westridge  Road 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.    r.  Stubbs,  Jr.,  (Ann  Fitzhugh) 

5  Clark  Terrace  Apartments 

Savannah,  Georgia 

Cecelia  Kennedy  Best  and  her  lieutenant 
husband  announced  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
Carolyn  Ruth  on  January  6  at  the  Chelsea 
Na\'al   Hospital  in  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Lu  Stephenson  Bloeh  and  family  may 
now  be  reached  c/o  American  Embassy, 
Caracas,  \'enezuela.  Her  husband  is  doing 
welfare  and  protection  work  in  the  consular 
section.  Tliey  have  a  pent  house  complete 
with  an  enormous  balcony  \iewing  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Andes,  two  swimming  pools, 
three  bedrooms,  big  living-dining  room,  two 
baths,  and  maid's  quarters.  The\'  ha\'e  found 
Caracas  nice  and  quiet,  totally  different  from 
Europe,  but  rather  cosmopolitan.  Their  know- 
ing German  and  Italian  has  helped,  and  they 
are  also  learning  Spanish  at  the  Embassy. 
Andrea,  new  arrival  of  about  10  months  ago, 
and  Kathy,  2,  arc  thrixing  in  the  South 
iAmerican  sun. 

Congratulations  to  Peggy  Welch  Lambeth, 
who  has  a  new  son  born  on  January  2  in 
Greensboro. 

Ben  Nita  Black  McAdam  is  planning  to 
\isit  in  Greensboro  with  children  Robben 
and  Randy  this  spring,  before  moving  from 
Massachusetts  to  New  Jersey.  Husband  Bob 
is  being  transferred  back  to  the  N.  Y.  office 
of  the  Chicopee  Mfg.  Co.  Tliey  will  move 
into  a  beautiful  seven  room  colonial  home 
in  Essex  Fells  Mav  1 . 
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Ann  Matheson  is  an  Ensign  in  the  U.  S. 
Na\y.  She  h\es  at  1910  Columbia  Pike,  Apt. 
15.  Arlington,  \'a. 

A^'illa  Graham  Moore  moved  to  14-A 
Dunbar  Apts.,  Asheville.  2SS01,  last  summer. 
Her  husband  is  employed  as  an  architect. 
The\-  ha\e  a  daughter  Melissa  Claire  born 
October  22,  1962.  During  '61  the  Moores 
made  an  architectural  tour  of  Europe. 

^^llen  volunteering  (many  thanks)  as  class 
rc]5orter,  Ann  Fitzhugh  Stubbs  wrote  that 
her  husband  loe  had  accepted  an  internship 
at  Memorial  Hospital  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  where 
thev  li\e  at  .^  Clark  Terrace  Apts.  They  plan 
to  ino\e  to  Richmond  next  July,  when  Joe 
will  begin  a  residency  in  ophthamology  at 
the  Medical  College  of  \'irginia.  She  says, 
"I  am  still  teaching  ....  This  year  it  is  the 
third  grade.  The  only  other  member  that  I 
haven't  mentioned  is  our  daughter  Shawn 
who  is  two.  At  this  age  you  can  imagine 
what  she  is  doing!" 

The  marriage  of  Margaret  Virginia  Tvson 
and  Lt.  Richard  \\'allace  Hoff,  USN,  was 
solemnized  on  December  28  in  Wilson.  The 
bridegroom  is  a  graduate  of  the  Universitv 
of  Illinois,  where  he  was  a  member  of  Sigma 
Phi  fraternity.  He  is  on  the  Underwater 
Demolition  Team  Staff.  Tlie  couple  is  living 
at  5002  .\tlantic  Ave.,  \'irginia  Beach,  Va., 
where  the  bride  teaches  at  Linkhorn  Park 
School. 

To  Anne  Powlas  Wliite,  whose  father 
Everette  L.  Powlas  of  Salisbury  died  on 
February  11,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 
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Geraldine  Blevins  married  Lawrence  van 
Goethem  on  January  4  in  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
where  the  couple  is  living.  The  bride  is  a 
Special  Services  librarian  at  the  7th  Army 
Headquarters  at  Patch  Barracks. 

Betty  Sue  Simpson  Briggs  writes  that  her 
address  has  changed  to  P.  O.  Box  121,  Wal- 
nut Cove,  27052. 

Carolyn  Cotchett  is  teaching  French  at  the 
Park  School  in  Baltimore  and  continuing  her 
music  through  association  with  the  Civic 
Opera  Chorus,  the  Bach  Socict\ ,  and  a 
church  choir. 

Frances  Jordan  Lea's  husband  Hurdle  H. 
Lea  has  been  appointed  by  Fieldcrest  Mills 
Inc.,  Spray,  as  director  of  raw  materials  pur- 
chasing. He  will  also  be  in  charge  of  the 
traffic  department. 

To  Betty  Block  Reyner,  whose  father  Dr. 
Milton  E.  Block  of  Lexington  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  S,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

Lenna  Rose  was  married  to  Robert  Ru- 
dolph Severs  of  Winston-Salem  and  Burnsvillc 
on  December  28  in  Greenville.  The  bride- 
groom is  a  graduate  of  East  Tennessee  State 
University,  where  he  received  bachelor  of  arts 
and  master's  degrees  and  joined  Kappa  Delta 
Phi  fraternity.  He  ser\ed  two  years  in  the 
Army  and  is  employed  as  assistant  ])rincipal 
of  James  A.  Gray  High  School  in  Winston- 
Salem,  where  the  couple  is  li\'ing  in  Colonial 
X'ilJage  Apts. 

Edith  Conrad  league's  new  daughter 
arrived  on  February'  27. 

Margaret  Lacher  Woodward  writes  that 
she  and  Harry  are  back  in  Chicago,  where  he 
has  joined  the  Department  of  Urban  Re- 
newal, Tliey  returned  from  Spain  last  July 
because  of  the  serious  illness  of  Margaret's 
mother.  Margaret  is  working  on  her  disser- 
tation for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Last  spring  she  taught  a  course 
in  A\'estern  Ci\'ilization  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Extension  for  G.  I.'s  in  Sixiin. 
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Next 


1964 


Before  the  Class  Reunion  on  May  30 
a  multitude  of  news  notes  will  be  col- 
lected and  pubhshed  in  a  Reunion  Book- 
let. In  the  interest  of  space  and  in 
anticipation  of  this  publication,  class 
notes  are  deleted  from  this  issue  of  the 
magazine. 
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Mrs.  Gary  R.  Smiley  (Sandy  Margolis) 

5  Lanark  Road,  Glen  Lennox 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mrs.   J.    E,    Satterfield    (Marv   Ann   Hoover) 

440  Stratfield  Court 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

I  Katharine  Warren  Annas,  her  husband 
Gareth  Edwin  Annas,  and  their  five- 
month-old  daughter  Lilah  Liayne  were 
instantly  killed  in  a  tragic  automobile  accident 
near  \\'inston-Salem  on  Februan-  2.  Gareth's 
brother  Samuel  Leon  and  the  young  men's 
mother  Mrs.  Florence  Sullivan  Annas  were 
also  killed  in  the  head-on  collision.  They  were 
returning  to  their  Raleigh  home  from  a  \isit 
in  Hudson.  Gareth  was  an  architect  in  the 
school  planning  division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  Only  the  week 
before  his  death  he  had  been  accepted  in  the 
A.  I.  A.  He  was  first  in  his  class  at  N,  C. 
State  College's  School  of  Design  and  was  one 
of  few  architects  ever  to  pass  all  seven  sections 
of  the  architectural  boards  the  first  time  he 
took  them.  Kay  had  been  working  in  the 
department  of  Animal  Science  at  State  as  a 
technician  until  just  before  the  birth  of  their 
daughter,  .\lthough  she  lived  such  a  few  years 
after  graduation,  Kay's  friends  are  proud  that 
she  was  constantly  busy.  She  continued  to 
educate  herself  by  reading,  and  attending 
lectures,  and  was  vitally  interested  in  improv- 
ing her  world.  The  couple  were  active  mem- 
bers of  Pullen  Memorial  Baptist  Church.  She 
is  sur\-i\-ed  immediately  only  by  her  father 
Robert  \\'arren,  Jr.,  and  a  half-sister  Diane 
of  18  Highpoint  Rd.,  Lincroft,  N.  J.  To 
them  we  extend  our'  heaEtfelt  sympathy. 
Memorials,  scholarships,  and  a  library  at 
State's  new  Baptist  Student  Union  have  al- 
ready been  established  in  meuKm-  of  the  two 
young  men.  Kay's  friends  wish  to  do  some 
thing  in  her  memory  to  benefit  others  at  her 
alma  mater.  Anyone  interested  may  get  in 
touch  with  Sheila  English  Lyford,  108  Lessey 
St.,  Amherst,  Mass.,  01002;  or  the  Alumnae 
Office. 

Gretchen  Lea  Bonitz  arrived  on  Ben 
I'ranklin's  birthday!  Congratulations  to  mama. 
Ann  Weeks. 

Martha  Helms  Cooley,  wdio  since  grad- 
uation has  been  working  in  the  Russian 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  writes 
that  she  and  Jim  are  having  a  wonderful 
year  in  Paris,  where  she  is  doing  independent 
research     in     French-Russian     historv    on     a 


I'ulbright  fellowship.  Jim  is  working  in  the 
field  of  Chinese  studies. 

To  Lenora  Lineberry  Culbreth,  whose 
brother  Ralph  ^\'.  Lineberry  of  Norfolk.  \'a., 
died  on  December  18,  wc  extend  sincere 
sympathy. 

Ruth  Snyder  Curley  has  mo\ed  to  Crest- 
wood  Manor.  643  S.  8th  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Her  husband.  Dr.  F.dwin  M.  Curley,  is  with 
the  Philosophy  Department  of  San  Jose  State 
College. 

Lynn  Carroll  Haley's  new  daughter  born 
on  Februar\-  6  in  Greensboro  deserves  a  big 
welcome! 

Sheila  English  Lyford  writes  that  her  son 
John  Norris  was  born  this  past  May  29.  Her 
husband  finished  his  doctorate  in  Nutrition 
at  N.  C.  State  College  and  is  now  doing 
research  and  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  Tliev  live  at  108  Lessey  St., 
Amherst,  Mass.,  01002. 

Bette  Fay  Morris  and  Bobl^y  Lee  Garwood 
were  married  on  December  21  in  Walker- 
town.  They  are  li\ing  at  4019  Dawnview 
Dri\'e  in  Charlotte,  where  the  bridegroom  is 
employed  by  Texaco  as  merchandising  sales- 
man. .\  graduate  of  ^^'ake  Forest  College, 
he  has  served  in  the  National  Guard  and  is 
a  member  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  business 
fraternity. 

Marv  Rebecca  Wellborn  Morrison's  address 
is  203  Chanute  Rd.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C, 
27550. 

Frances  Teeter  Ritchie  is  teaching  this 
year  and  living  on  Route  2,  Poole  Road, 
Hodges  Trailer  Park,  Raleigh. 

Sarah  Albright  Sharpe  married  Sydney 
Pierce  Britt  on  Februan-  8  in  Burlington. 
The  couple  is  living  at  1207-B  Hill  St., 
Greensboro,  where  the  bridegroom  is  em- 
ployed as  marine  and  multiple  peril  under- 
writer for  American  Insurance  Group.  He 
graduated  from  N.  C.  State  College,  where  he 
majored  in  agricultural  economics  and  joined 
Delta  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity.  Sarah  was  former- 
1\-  home  economist  for  the  Greensboro  branch 
of  Duke  Power  Co. 

Crawford  Steele  teaches  home  economics 
and  lives  at  536  Hamilton  St.,  Roanoke 
Rapids. 
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Next 

Emily  Herring 

Dept.  of  English 

Wake  Forest  College 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Ann  Hardy  BeardshaU  has  sent  us  the 
following  change  of  address:  947V2  .\lameda 
Blvd.,  Coronado,  Calif.,  921 18. 

Carol  Gulp  is  living  in  #6B,  Longchamps 
.\pts.,  Asheville,  where  she  is  assistant  to 
the  designer  of  Hadley  Corp. 

Charlene  Denham  married  Dr.  Richard 
Adamson  on  October  25.  Tlie  bridegroom 
was  awarded  a  Ph.  D.  in  Pharmacology  from 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  in  1961.  They 
are  both  employed  at  the  National  Institute 
of  Health,  National  Cancer  Institute,  Beth- 
csda,  Md.  They  lue  at  4838  Bradlcv  Bhd., 
Apt.   1.  Che\y  Chase  15. 

Martha  Fountain  Johnson  is  now  lixing 
at  413  Inlet  Rd..  North  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
She  is  teaching  English  at  Riviera  Beach 
High  School  and  extends  "guest  room  i)ri\i- 
leges  to  '61  classmates  who  would  like  to 
combine  Florida  vacation  with  a  little  '^\'. 
C.  Auld  Lang  Syne.'  " 

Eleanor  Early  Pursell  writes  that  since 
graduation  she  and  her  husband  have  both 
been  teaching  school  in  \'irginia.  They  are 
now    li\ing    at    4112    Thalia    Dr.,    \'irginia 
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Beach,  where  Wayne  teaches  history  and 
government  in  Princess  Anne  High  School. 
Eleanor  taught  last  year,  but  this  year  she 
has  much  more  important  matters  at  hand — 
care  of  Brian  \\'ayne  born  December  5. 
\\'elcomc  Master  Brian! 

Barbara  Hobgood  Ratliffe  of  Albemar'.e 
has  a  son,  Clifford  Lewis,  born  last  July  29, 
whom  wc  would  hkc  to  welcome.  Barbara  is 
teaching  biology  and  general  science  and  is 
taking  courses  leading  to  a  master's. 

Carolvn  West  White  is  teaching  European 
history  at  Clemson  College,  while  husband 
John  writes  his  dissertation  for  Duke. 
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Next  reunion  in   1967 

Mrs.  Johnn\  Lee  Smith  (Sarah  Cooke) 
Route  3,  Box  160 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

To     Rebecca     Gail     Gilreath     Barefield, 

whose  father  Jennings  B.  Gilreath  of  North 
^^'ilkesboro  died  on  Januar}-  20,  we  extend 
sincere  sympathy'. 

Jo  Gery  writes  that  she  is  now'  emjiloyed 
by  Rene  de  Blqnav,  A.  I.  A.,  Interiors,  in 
New  York,  She  has  a  new  address:  6901 
Narrows  Ave.,  Brooklyn  9,  N.  Y. 

Gail    Given    is    working    in    \\  ashington, 

D.  C,  for  the  Coast  &  Geodetic  Survey, 
Department  of  Commerce,  as  a  "systems 
analyst." 

Patricia  Carole  High  married  Lt.  \\'illiam 
Tliomas  McMurry  in  a  military  wedding  in 
Charlotte  on  December  28.  Thev  are  living 
at  1001  \'on  Phister  St.,  Key  \\'est.  Fla., 
where  the  bridegroom  is  in  the  Nax'y.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  DePauw  Uni\ersit\',  where 
he  joined  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity.  The 
bride  had  taught  at  Seversville  Elementary 
School  in  Charlotte. 

Annette  Hall  Jacobson's  new  address  is 
Box  69t,  Pocasset,  Mass. 

Mabel  Elizabeth  Jefferson  and  John  Lee 
\\  hitley  were  married  on  December  8  in 
\\ilson,  where  they  live  at  #H,  Pine  Forest 
.\pts.,  and  the  bride  is  a  caseworker  for  the 
welfare  department.  Mr.  \\"hitlev  graduated 
from  UNC-CH  and  UNC-CH  Law  School. 
He  is  a  practicing  attorney  and  solicitor  for 
Wilson  Countv  General  Court. 

Phyllis  Garriss  Kennedy  has  mo\cd  to  2116 
Elvira  St.,  Fayetteville. 

Jo  Ann  Ashburn  Marsh's  address  is  Route 
4,  Asheboro. 

Cecile  Moses  was  married  on  December  22 
to  T.  Lichtenstein.  The\   are  living  at  2816 

E.  Northern  Pkwy.,  Baltimore.  She  is  teach- 
ing chemistry,  and  he  is  also  a  teacher. 

Margaret  Louise  Norwood  became  the 
bride  of  Louis  LeCrand  Glascock  Jr.  on 
February-  29  in  Monroe.  Tliey  are  living  at 
203  S.  Chapman  St.  in  Greensboro,  where 
the  bridegroom  is  secretary'  of  Glascock 
Distributing  Co.  He  received  his  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  in  business  administration 
from  the  Universitv  of  Georgia.  He  is  a 
member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity  and 
Greensboro  Country  Club.  The  bride  had 
been  teaching  at  Piedmont  High  School  in 
Monroe. 

Lynn  Parnell  and  Lt.  Edwin  Carroway 
Newman  II  were  married  December  27  in 
Lumberton.  The  bride  had  been  teaching  at 
High  Point  Central  High  School.  The  bride- 
groom is  a  1962  graduate  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  He  is  at 
present  flight  instructor  at  Laughlin  Air 
Force  Base,  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  where  the  couple 
lives  at  413  Bedell  St. 

Josephine  Burgwyn  Pratt  has  mo\ed  from 


Greensboro  to  839  Garrett  Lane,  Apt.  1-A, 
Springfield,  Pa. 

Katharine  Almond  Robisoii  flew  from  San 
Francisco  on  February  2  to  join  her  lieu- 
tenant husband  on  Okinawa  for  2V2  years.  A 
house  and  maid  were  A\aiting  for  her.  She 
had  taught  in  the  Cumberland  County 
schools  until  the  end  of  Januarv.  Their 
address:  IIQ  Sth  Msl.  Bn.,  1st  Artillery,  APO 
351,   San   Francisco,  Calif. 

Sarah  Moore  Shoffner  has  a  new  baby  son 
born   December  27.  Congrats,  Sarah! 

Correction:  Shirley  Scott  Simpson's  address 
is  718  Abington  Dr.,  Greensboro. 

.'\nn  Kimball  Stafford's  address  is  4428 
Memorial   Dr.,   Raleigh. 

Clara  ^^'ithers  wites  that  after  teaching 
in  ^^'ashington,  D.  C,  public  schools  during 
'62-'63,  she  is  now  a  systems  engineer  Avith 
the  Air  Force  Program  of  the  Data  Processing 
Di\'ision  of  IBM  in  ^^''a,shington,  where  she 
lives  at  #604,  724  3rd  St.,  N.  W. 
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Carole  Slaughter 

1225  Ideal  Wav 

Charlotte  3,  N.  C. 

Betsy  Hood  Campbell  has  mo\ed  to 
340-C  Wakefield  Dr.,  Charlotte,  where  she 
is  working  as  secretary  with  Celanesc  Cor- 
poration of  America. 

Mattie  Frank  Carraway  writes  that  she 
has  mo\cd  to  111  Broad  St.,  Sumter,  S.  C 
where  she  is  a  caseworker  with  the  welfare 
department. 

Betli  Clinkscales  has  married  Da\id  I''. 
McAllister  and  they  are  living  at  2826  Monu- 
ment Ave.,  Apt.   1,  Richmond. 

To  Linda  Jessup  Daniels,  whose  father 
George  Y.  Jessup  of  Greensboro  died  on 
Februar,'  12,  we  extend  sincere  symijathy. 

Diana  Underwood  Davis  has  mo\ed  to 
Apt.  3,  9611   17th  Bay  St.,  Norfolk  18,  Va. 

Carolyn  Vaughn  Gilbert  writes  that  her 
husband  is  now  studying  at  the  Na\'y's 
Nuclear  Power  School  at  the  Na\'al  Training 
Center,  Bainbridge,  Md.  Thev  are  living  at 
25-Cl  Henley  Pkw\ .,  Manor  Heights,  Port 
Deposit,  Aid. 

Katherine  Kerry  Green  is  employed  as  a 
nurse  in  Winston-Salem,  wdiere  she  lives  at 
.\pt.   12-D,  College  N'illage  Apts. 

Mildred  Blakev  Greeson's  new  address  is 
501  Elm  St.,  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 

Susan  Griffith  and  Da\id  Burton  Leonard 
were  married  on  December  21  in  Greensboro, 
where  the  couple  is  living  at  849  W.  Besse- 
mer Ave.  Susan  is  still  teaching.  The  bride- 
groom is  an  administrative  assistant  in  the 
accounting  department  of  Jefferson  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Co.  He  graduated  from  Guil- 
ford College,  where  he  majored  in  economics. 

MadeHne  Heeden  lives  at  103-A  Clyde  St., 
Hampton,  Va.,  where  she  teaches. 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  Day  Heusner 
whose  father  Albert  P.  Heusner  died  during 
December. 

Betty  Louise  Hunt  and  Charlie  Hurbert 
Pulley  Jr.  spoke  their  marriage  vows  on 
December  22  in  Jacksonville,  N.  C  where 
they  are  living  at  1283  Ilargett  St.  The 
bride  is  still  teaching,  and  her  husband  has 
been  assistant  city  recreation  director  for 
the  past  five  years.  He  has  attended  the 
Camp  Lejeune  extension  branch  of  East 
Carohna  College. 

Virginia  Koonce  was  married  to  David 
Ernest  Craig  on  December  28  in  Columbus, 
Ga.  The  couple  is  living  at  4712  Spring- 
field .■\ve.,   Philadelphia  43,   Pa.  The  bride- 


groom was  graduated  cum  laude  from  David- 
son College  with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  1961.  He  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  Fraternity  and  Ali^ha  E]5silon  Delta 
honor  fraternity.  He  is  now  a  medical  student 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
School,  where  he  belongs  to  Phi  Chi  medical 
fraternity.  \'irginia  received  her  master  of 
arts  degree  from  Columbia  Uni\crsity  in 
Januan.'  and  is  employed  as  an  c'.ciucntary 
school  teacher. 

Vlary  Ann  Creech  Lane  has  a  new  son 
born  December  31.  llcr  little  girl  is  3  now. 

Ruth  Ellen  Luck  is  nov\'  emijloyed  at  the 
Gaston  County  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare in  Gastonia,  where  she  lives  at  407 
South  Street. 

To  Bettie  Smith  L}daN,  whose  mother 
Josephine  Rainey  Smith  DS  of  Blanch  died 
last  .\pril,  we  extend  symixithy. 

Nancy  McCuistou  Meeks  is  a  medical 
technologist  at  Gone  Hospital  and  lives  at 
1833  X'illa  Dr.,  Greensboro. 

Beverlv  Robbins  Nelson  is  a  st:iff  nurse 
at  Cone  Hospital  and  lives  in  .\pl.  205-B, 
Guilford  Court  .Vpts.,  E.  ^\■clldo^■er  A\e., 
Greensboro. 

Cara  Fllcn  Ne\'ille  was  married  to  Rov 
\'an  Brinkley  on  February  8  in  Chai^el  Hill. 
Tliey  are  lixing  in  Suffolk.  \'a.,  where  the 
bride  is  a  home  economist  with  N'irgiuia  Elec- 
tric and  Power  Co.  The  bridegroom  attended 
I'ork  Union  Military  Academy,  Wingate 
Junior  College,  and  Wake  Forest  College.  He 
IS  employed  in  the  electrical  design  dejjart- 
inent  of  Newport  News  Shi])building  and 
Dr\dock  Corp. 

Carol  Furey  Powers'  husband,  foruicdy 
an  examiner  in  the  Green.sboro  office  of  the 
I'^ederal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  lias  been 
named  managing  officer  and  secretary  of  the 
Providence  Sa\ings  and  Loan  .\ssociation  in 
\'ienna,  Va.,  where  they  are  li\ing  at  214 
Cedar  Lane. 

Christina  Rankin  was  married  to  \\'illiain 
Irvin  Ro\Aland  Jr.  on  December  21  in  Salis- 
bur\'.  The  couple  lives  at  401  N.  Mcndenhall 
St.,  Greensboro,  wdicre  the  bridegroom  is 
employed  by  Piedmont  Office  Supplies.  He 
attended  Campbell  College  and  is  an  Army 
veteran  of  the  Korean  war.  The  bride  is 
teaching  at  Tliomas\'ille  High  School. 

Carol  Lee  Stutts  and  Philiij  Conrad 
Hammond  Jr.  were  married  December  28  in 
Shelby.  They  are  living  at  1018  Pender 
.\xe.,  Wilmington,  where  the  bride  is  teach- 
ing at  Roland-Grice  Junior  High  School.  Mr. 
Hammond  graduated  from  Davidson  College, 
where  he  joined  Sigma  Alpha  Ejisilon  Fra- 
ternity. He  served  in  the  Navy.  He  is  ijresent- 
ly  assistant  cashier  of  N.  C.  National  Bank 
in  \\'ilniington  and  belongs  to  Cape  Fear 
Countn-  Club  and  the  Carolina  Y'acht  Club. 

Faye  Tart  writes  that  she  is  Home  Econo- 
mist with  \'irginia  Electric  and  Power  Co., 
in  Roanoke  Rapids,  wdiere  she  lives  at  729 
Monroe  St. 

Janice  Thomas  is  in  Rome  studying  art 
and  the  Italian  language.  She  plans  to 
finish  school  in  June  and  travel  around 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa,  before 
returning  to  the  states. 

Sarah  Yarborough  Tripp's  husband  has 
been  named  by  Lawrence  Behr  Associates, 
Inc.,  Greenville,  technical  consultants  to 
radio  and  tele\ision  broadcasters,  as  Western 
\ice  president  of  the  firm  with  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco. 

.\nn  Vaughn  is  lixing  with  her  iiarents  at 
their  new  home  on  Route  1 .  Fairview  Road, 
Trinitv.  N.  C.  She  is  working  as  secretary 
for  a  division  of  Burlington  Industries. 
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Our  Secretaries^  Garden 


ADELAIDE  FORTUNE  HOLDERNESS  '34 


ETHEL        BOLLINGER        KEIGER 

'1  3,  first  President. 


As  OUR  ALMA  MATER  advances  into 
another  stage  in  the  world  of 
education,  many  of  vou  must  have 
wished  for  some  small  way  to  pay  honor 
to  the  four  secretaries  who  have  worked 
so  tirelessly  for  the  Association.  And, 
suddenlv,  one  day  the  idea  came! 

BELOW  the  Alumnae  Secretary's 
office  was  a  lo\-eh',  mellow,  ex- 
pensi\e  brick  wall.  Not  only  had  it 
gained  character  with  the  years — twenty- 
six  in  all — but  it  was  adorned  with  ivy. 
No  time  would  need  to  be  spent  in 
waiting  while 

First  it  weeps 
Next  it  creeps 
And  then  it  leaps 


It  grew  there  to  gi\^e  softness  and  back- 
ground to  wished-for  plants.  A  little 
more  investigation  unearthed  flagstone 
paths  and  a  garden  seemed  possible.  A 
hurried  consultation  took  place  with 
Mr.  Charles  O.  Bell,  the  efficient  Super- 
intendent of  Landscaping  and  Grounds 
and,  with  his  enthusiastic  know-how, 
there  was  no  question  that  it  could  be 
done. 

The  Chancellor  gave  it  his  blessing, 
some  money  was  miraculously  found,  an 
antique  copper  lamp  to  shed  its  glow 
o\cr  the  area  was  discovered  not  too 
far  out  in  the  country  at  an  interesting 
antique  shop  and  a  fountain  was  selected 
by  A'Ir.  Bell  to  lend  peace  and  happiness 
to  our  new  found  spot. 

All  of  this  had  to  be  done  very 
quietly  for  of  what  use  is  a  tribute,  how- 
ever deserved,  if  it  is  not  a  surprise! 
And  so,  Mr.  Bell,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  -  background,  the  existing 
shrubs  and  the  necessary  plants  to  be 
added  to  make  our  garden  a  place  of 
beauty,  drew  up  the  sketch  that  is  shown 
here  and  which  was  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Association  and 
to  those  of  you  who  attended  the  Mid- 
winter Meeting;  and  the  project  was  on 
its  way  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  Alumnae  Association. 

Our   four  secretaries  have  been 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Keiger  (Ethel  Bollinger 
'13)— 1919-1922 

Miss  Clara  Booth  Byrd  '13—1922- 
1947 

Mrs.   Carlton  Jester   (Betty  Brown 
'31)— 1947-1955 

Miss   Barbara   Parrish    '48—1955- 


We  are  grateful  to  them  for  carrying' 
on  the  traditions  of  our  College,  for 
their  unselfish  work  in  our  Association 
and  for  keeping  alive  the  trust  and  the 
faith  of  those  alumnae  from  1894  to 
1964  in  the  need  to  educate  the  women 
of  this  state. 

THE  CURRY  GROUP  will  hurn,'  by. 
Perhaps  many  of  our  students  will 
find  peace  here.  The  lighted  path  from 
the  Chancellor's  house  will  invite 
glimpses  of  the  changing  of  the  seasons. 
And  women  from  every  class  will  walk 
by  taking  pride  in  our  school.  As  for 
our  secretaries,  we  hope  it  will  bring 
them  joy  for  a  grateful  Alumnae  As- 
sociation does  indeed  honor  them.  The 
wall  gi\'es  us  stability,  the  i\'y  remem- 
brance, the  boxwood  and  azaleas  a  sense 
of  our  southern  inheritance  and  the  new 
plants  color,  vitality  and  atmosphere. 

There  is  another  garden  in  our  town 
and   on   its   stepstone  is   inscribed 

Who  walks  with  Beauty — 

Has  no  need  of  fear 

The  sun  and  moon  and  stars 

Keep  pace  with  Him 

As  YOU  WHO  ARE  ALUMNAE  of  the 
WOMAN'S  COLLEGE  come  to 
visit  the  UNIVERSITY  AT  GREENS- 
BORO, step  into  Our  Secretaries' 
Garden,  feel  its  peace,  enjoy  its  beauty 
and  have  no  need  of  fear. 

Adelaide  Holderness,  who  as  President 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  gax'e  so  gen- 
erously of  her  time  and  talents  to  the 
beautification  of  the  inside  of  the 
Alumnae  House,  also  was  the  author  of 
the  idea  to  create  the  Secretaries' 
Garden.  Tireless  work  combined  with 
boundless  imagination  ha\'e  resulted  in 
the  spot  of  beauty  outside. 


j^C/?£  T^  /?/SS 


Plan  for  Garden,  sketched  by  mr.  charles  o.  bell. 
Superintendent  of  Landscaping  and  Grounds. 


CLARA  booth  BYRD  '13,  re- 
sponsible for  the  building 
and  the  first  furnishing  of  the 
Alumnae  House. 
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-WILLIAM      B.      STEPHENS. 

ONE-MAN  SHOW.  Elliott  LLill  Gal- 

len'  Exhibitions 
-THE     UNI\/:E^ITY     TRIO;'. 

4:00  P.M.  m&Tc  Ruildi'iTi""":'.    ' 

-PSYCHOLOGY   COLLO-i.: 
OIUM.  "Testui^  Persg;ccti.\^>'.  >'■' 

DR.        DOROTHY     *^DK1?»S  -'   \V0OT>,  _ 

UNC-CH.^.4:00t    P.M.-  dO_ 
Science"  Buflaing   ^^i^'  '^-''T^'-^f 

2— DR.      MICHAEL'    'gOUGH. 

"Christian  Archaeology  in  Asia 
Minor".  Greensboro  Society, 
Archaeological  Institute  of 
America.  8:50  P.M.  Library 
-,_NORTH  CAROLINA  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION  TEACH- 
ERS CONFERENCE.  dr. 
JAMES  E.  FRiET.  "Automation: 
Effect  on  Office  Occupations 
and  Implications  for  Business 
Education".  9:00  A.M.-1:00 
P.M.  Alumnae  House 

8-25— NORDNESS  GALLERY  Exhi- 
bition and  GIORGIO  CAV- 
ALLON  Paintings.  Weather- 
spoon  Gallcr^• 

8 WADE  R.  BROWN  RECITAL.  PHIL- 
LIP MORGAN,  pianist.  4:00 
P.M.  Music  Building 

S_SINFONIA.  8:15  P.M.  Wcath- 
erspoon  Gallery. 

17.7  5_KATHLEEN    PRICE    BRYAN 
LECTURES  in  Economics,  dr. 

COLSTON      WARNE.       "WisC      Buv- 

manship".      10:00     A.M.-11:50 
A.M.  Alumnae  House 

1  5 WADE  R.  BROWN  RECITAL.  WIL- 
LIAM HILBRINK,  violinist. 
4:00  P.M.  Music  Building 
17.51_HANS  HOFMANN  AND  HIS 
STUDENTS.  Ehiott  Hall  Gal- 
lery Exhibitions 

17— THE  FORTY-FIRST  (Russian 
Film).  4:10  P.M.  and  7:15  P.M. 
Library 

17— ARTS  FESTIVAL- WRITING: 

ELIZABETH  HARDWICK.   8:00   P.M. 

Weatherspoon  Gallery 


IS— ARTS       FESTI\'AL.       panel: 

ROBERT  LOWELL,  ELIZABETH 

HARDWICK,    FRED    CHAFPELL,    and 

others.    Weatherspoon    Gallery. 

P.M. 
IS— THE      TAMING      OV      THE 

SHREW.  The  National  Players. 

8:30  P.M.  Aycock  Auditorium 
.19— ARTS  FESTIVAL,  robert  LO^^'- 

ELL,      Reading      and      Lecture. 

8:00  P.M.  Weatherspoon  Gallery 
^  -    22— GREENSBORO    SYMPHONY 

Concert.      S:15      P.M.     Aycock 

Auditorium 
23— PRI.MAVERA  EN  EL  CORA- 

GION     (Spanish    Film).     3:10 

P.M.  and  7:15  P.M.  Library 
24— KOREAN     DANCERS.     8:30 

P.M.  A\cock  Auditorium 


April 

1-7— HANS  HOFMANN  AND  HIS 
STUDENTS.  Ehiott  Hall  Gal- 
ler\'  Exhibitions 

1— AUDUBON  W  1  L  D  L  I  F  E 
FILM.  8:00  P.M.  Library 

2— PHILOSOPHY  LECTURE,  dr. 
WM.  POTEAT.  7:30  P.M.  Elliott 
Hall. 

4— ALBENERI  TRIO.  Chamber 
Music  Society.  8:30  P.M.  Music 
Building 

5— DEDICATION  OF  SILVA  LI- 
BRARY. Concert  by  miss  cow- 
ling AND  students.  Rcccptiou — 
Library  and  Friends  of  Library. 
4:00  P.M.  Library 

7 — International  Studies  Lecture. 
7:30  P.M.  Library 

9— DR.  GEORGE   BASS.  "Under- 
water   Exca\ations    in    Turkey". 
Greensboro  Society,  Archaeologi- 
cal   Institute    of   America.    8:30 
P.M.  Library 
10— DANCE  GROUP  Concert.  7:00 
P.M.  Aycock  Auditorium 
12-30— THE  ASSOCIATED  ARTISTS 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  Exhi- 
bition. Weatherspoon  Gallery 
13-30— "AN  ALUMNA  COLLECTS". 

HELEN      LICHTENFELS       GUMPERT 

'^x  Elliott  Hall  Gallery  Exhibi- 
tions 


1  3— PHI  BETA  KAPPA  LECTURE. 
DR.  MOSES  HADAS,  Classicist.  8:00 
P.M.  Alumnae  House 

14— TRUE  FRIENDS  (Russian 
Film).  4:10  P.M.  and  7:15  P.M. 
Library 

1 5— AI  E  S  S  A  G  E     TO    GARCIA 

(Latin-American  Studies  Film). 
4:10  P.M.  and  7:15  P.M. 
Library- 

IS— GINA  BACIIAUER,  pianist. 
Communit\-  Concert  Series.  8:30 
P.M.  A\eoek  Auditorium 

19 — SPRING  CONCERT.  GLEE  CLUB. 
7:30  P.M.  Elliott  Hall 

19 WADE  R.  BROWN  RECITAL.  ROB- 
ERT DARNELL,  pianist.  4:00 
P.M.  Music  Building 

22— UNIVERSITY  CHORALE. 
4:00   P.M.   Music  Building 

22 ALUMNAE  LECTURE.  SIR  HER- 
BERT READ.  8:00  P.M.  Elliott 

Hall 


May 


1-31- 


1-2- 


12- 

17- 
17-31- 
30-31- 


-TIIE  ASSOCIATED  ARTISTS 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  Exhi- 
bition. Weatherspoon  Gallery 

-MAUDE  GATEWOOD  (class 

OF  '54 ONE  MAN  show).  Elliott 

Hall   Gahery  Exhibitions 

-THE  LAND  OF  THE  DRAG- 
ON. Pixie  Theatre.  Aycock  Audi- 
torium 

-.MACARIO  (Spanish  Film). 
3:00  P.M.  and  7:15  P.M.  Library 

-JEAN  GERRINGER.  poetry 
READING.  8:00  P.M.  Elliott  Hall 

-THE  PEARL  (Latin-American 
Studies).  4:10  RM.  and  7:15 
P.M.,  Library 

-NORTH  CAROLINA  SYM- 
PHONY. 8:30  P.M.  Aycock 
Auditorium 

-GREENSBORO  SYMPHONY. 
8:15   P.M.   Aycock   Auditorium. 

-STUDENT  EXHIBITION. 
Weatherspoon   Gallery 

-COMMENCEMENT 


